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PREFACE. 



The first edition of this Grammar having been for some time exhausted, 
I have come, not without reluctance, to the preparation of a second. Since 
the publication of the first, the science of Greek Grammar has been greatly 
enlarged ; and whoever will keep pace with it, has no smaU labour to per- 
form, in case he means to lay the result of his labours before the public. 

My engagements and my feeble state of health, for a while, ibrbade an 
attempt to make any considerable alterations in the present publication. 
But when I had once commenced the work of preparing it anew for the 
press, I found much more to do than I bad anticipated. The recent publi- 
cation of Essays on all the leading parts of Greek Grammar, by distin- 
guished philologists in Germany, has rendered much reading and study 
necessary, in order even to know what has been accomplished for the im- 
jwovement of this science. The mention of a few of these may aid the 
Feader, in forming some proper judgment of the zeal with which this object 
is pursued abroad. Among the most distinguished Essays^may be named 
Kriiger's Grammatical Inveitigations ; F. Franke, On the negaiive Particles 
of the Greek ; Richter's Specimens of Greek ^nacolutka ; Reimnitz's Sifstem 
of Greek Dedensions ; Max Schmidt, On Greek and Liatin Pronouns; 
Gotting's Doctrine of Greek Accents ; Spitzner's Guide to Greek Prosody ; 
Liscoviua* Pronunciation of the Greek ; Landvoight's Essay on the forms of 
Tenses and Persons in the Greek Verb ; M erleker's Greek Acsentuation ; 
i^chhofi^ On the Inf. Mode ; Hartung, On the Greek Particles ; the same, 
On the Formation of Cases ; and, above all, the masterly Gresk Grammar of 
G. KUhner, in two large octavo volumes, containing, in a condensed and 
scientific form, the results of all these Essays and many more of a similar 
nature. Buttmann and Hermann laid the foundation for recent improve- 
ments ; Kiihner has shovm to what an extent they have been carried. The 
iscience of grammar has been simplified, and principle is now substituted 
in a multitude of cases, for what haid before been little better than a chaotic 
mass of fiicts. It would seem that not much further room is left for any 
important improvements ; yet the history of the past may well admonish us, 
not to exclude the hope of ^ill further accessions to grammatical science. 

In this state of things, nothing remained for me but to apply myself in 
earnest to the study of these new developments, or else to remain behind 
the progress of the times in which we live. The reader will not wonder, 
therefore, that a great portion of the following work has been written en- 
tirely anew. It would ill become one to whom the public has shown so 
much indulgence, to requite this with neglect as to any improvements which 
the present time demands. I have not scrupled, therefore, to alter and 
write anew, just as often as I have thought my book might be improved. 
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Since the first edition was published, the great work of Winer on the 
New Testament Idiom has appeared in our own language, translated by 
Messrs. J. H. Agnew and O. G. Ebbeke. It is cheering to the cause of^ 
sacred literature in this country, that this important work is thus made ac- 
cessible to those who cannot read the Grerman language. But still I have 
not thought that the present work is superseded by this Critical Commen- 
iary of Winer ; for so it may be justly named. Winer every where pre- 
supposes a thorough knowledge of Greek Grammar on the part of his read- 
ers, and of this as it is taught in his own country ; a thing which cannot 
be taken for granted here. In fact, so far is this from being true, that 
scarcely any two colleges are agreed as to the Greek Grammar which they 
use; and few indeed have adopted any of the German Grammars. In 
such a state of things, I have thought that the proper path to usefulness in 
our country, so far as this subject is concerned, was opened only in the di- 
rection that I have chosen, viz. by making a Grapimar which in itself would 
serve to introduce any student to a knowledge of the xotf?) didXtxiog of the 
Greek, with appropriate notices of departures fi*om this by the writers of 
the New Testament 

Whoever will compare the present with the former edition of this work, 
will Gnd the changes to be more numerous than could be well recounted. 
I would hope that they are for the better ; but of this others must judge. 

A meagre skeleton of New Testament Grammar would not correspond 
vnth my views of utility, although I am aware that there is a class of read- 
ers who desire such a work. But the demands of sacred philology cannot 
be answered in this way, whoever may attempt so to satisfy them. Begin- 
ners and hasty readers may complain, perhaps, of the copiousness of the 
present work ; but those who are seriously bent upon the acquisdtion of a 
more enlarged knowledge of the New Testament idiom, will be the last to 
complain of its copiousness. Winer has occupied much more room with 
Syntax alone, than I have taken up with the whole compass of grammar. 
I do not complain of this in him ; but I may repel criticism in respect to this 
subject which is not well grounded, by appeal to distinguished examples of 
much greater copiousness than my own. 

Of the importance of a New Testament Grammar for the purposes of sa- 
cred criticism, it does not seem necessary to say any thing, at the present 
time. It is an encouraging circumstance, that our country is beginning to 
appreciate this subject in some degree as it deserves to be appreciated. 

The present edition is furnished with some important apparatus for the 
convenience of the student, which was wanting in the first I refer to the 
copious Enghsh and Greek Indexes at the close of the book, which ynH en- 
able the reader very readily to find whatever he wishes, which is contained 
in the work. 

M. STUART. 



Theol. Seminary, Andover^ 
June, 1841. 



INTRODUCTION. 



<§> 1. Definitions. 

(1) Language consists of the external signs of ideas and feel-* 
ings. It may be spoken or written. In the first case, it con- 
sists of articulate sounds uttered by the human voice ; in the 
second, of conventional signs called letters and words , which 
^are representatives of articulate sounds. 

(2) Grammar is that science which teaches the manner of 
forming and declining words, and also the manner in which they 
are joined together in order to construct sentences or parts of 
sentences. It may be divided, therefore, into two parts, viz. 

Jomudy i. e. that which respects forms of words, and syntactic^ 
i. e. that which yespects the manner of arranging words together 
in order to express our ideas. 

(3) Every language is exposed to changes, and actually suffers 
more or less of them, through all the periods of time in which it 
is spoken. Any noticeable departure from what has once been 
a general custom, or the most approved usage, of speaking or 
writing a language, is called a dialect (dtaXeKiog). Among a 
nation widely extended, or consisting of various smaller tribes, 
dialects nearly always exist. In such a case, the differences in 
the forms of words, or in their syntax, are the things taken 
into the account in order to make out the notion of what is 
strictly called dialect; which word is, and always must be, used 
in a comparative sense, when it is properly used. Departure, in 
more or less particulars, from some supposed standard or pre- 
dominant usage among the more cultivated part of a nation, is 
that which general custom names dialect. 

<J 2. Of the dialects of Greece. 

(1) The most ancient Greek language, if it were universal, 
could not properly be named dialect. In comparison, however, 
with most of the Greek which has come down to us, it may be 
so called. The most ancient Greek is, with good reason, sup- 
posed to be fcHT substance exhibited to us, in the poetry of Ho- 
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mer and Hesiod ; who, as we may with much probability be- 
lieve, wrote the dialect which they spoke in common with the 
people aromid them. This ancient dialect, (called also the epic 
dialect because it is exhibited in the poems of Homer and He- 
siod), appears to have been the common mother of all the later 
dialects of Greece ; and probably it differs from the spoken lan- 
guage, only as the language of elevated ploetry commonly differs 
from that which is spoken by the mass of the people. New 
words, new forms of old words, and new modes of expression, 
are almost of course exhibited in the higher kinds of poetry. 

Note. The supposition that Homer was acquainted with all the later 
and different dialects of Greece, and designedly introduced them into his 
poem, seems very improbable. Much more probable is it, that the lan- 
guage which he employed was the common mother of all the dialects. 
Li this way we may easily and naturally account for all of his alleged dia- 
lectic peculiarities. 

^(2) The Hellenians or Greeks, who immigrated through Thrace 
into Hellas (so called), consisted of several tribes, of which the 
two principal ones were Dorians and lonians. The original 
seat of the Dorians in Greece, was the Peloponnesus ; of the 
lonians, Attica. From these sprung the Doric and Ionic dia- 
lects, which constituted the two principal dialects of Greece, 
from the time that the Greek nation came to be much known 
in authentic history. 

(3) The Doric dialect, which was the most extensively spo- 
ken, prevailed in Hellas proper, viz. in Sparta, Argos, and Mes- 
senia ; also in Crete, Sicily, Magna Graecia or Lower Italy, and 
in the Dorian colonies of Asia Minor. In the course of time, it 
became the appropriate dialect of lyric and bucolic poetry. It 
is exhibited in the fragments of Epicharmus and Sophron, and in 
the works of Pindar, Alcaeus, Sappho, Corinna, Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus. The lyric parts of the Attic tragedy, i. e. 
the chorus, also exhibit it. The peculiar characteristics of this 
dialect are, a certain harshness or roughness in the construction 
of words, and a kind of indistinctness of sound occasioned by 
the frequent use of the close vowel A ; which the Greeks called 
nXuTeiaoiiog. 

Note. Branches or subdivisions of this dialect were the Laconic, Boeo- 
tian, Thessalian, and Sicilian cUalects ; no specimens of which are pre- 
served, excepting a few fragments. The Aeolic was also a branch or va- 
riety of the Doric. It became at length a cultivated language, and was 
spoken in Middle Greece, with the exception of Attica, Megaris, and Do- 
ris. Sappho and Alcaeus afford specimens of this species of the Doric. 

(4) The Ionic dialect was spoken originally in Attica. Nu- 
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merouK colomes emigrated, however, from this country to Asia 
Minor, which gradually became the prkicipal, and at last the 
only seat of the dialect, if we include the islands which lie along 
its coasts in the Aegean sea. This dialect is characterized by 
softness of sound, and the resolution of the harsher sounds by 
the insertion of letters that mitigated them. The works of He- 
rodotus, Hippocrates, and Anacreon, are composed in the Ionic. 

Note. This dialect approaches nearer to the epic or old Greek than 
any other ; so that the epic is sometimes called the old Ionic, and the 
proper Ionic the new Ionic. 

(5) The Attic dialect was formed out of the Ionian, by the 
remnant of the Ionian people which remained in Attica, after its 
colonies were sent out to Asia Minor^ It holds a middle course 
between the harshness of the Doric, and the softness of the Ionic 
dialect. The political importance of Attica, the high culture of 
its citizens, and the great number of excellent writers which it 
produced, caused this dialect to become far more renowned and 
more an object of study than any of the others. The works of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, Lysias, Isocrates, 
Aeschines, etc., and also of Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, and others, being in the Attic, have immortalized 
the dialect in which they were written. 

(6) After the freedom of Greece was destroyed by Phihp, 
the Attic language began to be adopted by degrees among all its 
different tribes, now united together under Alexander and his 
successors. Yet every tribe that' had once been distinct, in 
adopting it, would naturally give to it a great many turns and 
modifications ; and these of course would constitute departures 
from its original form. It was this general dialect, as spoken 
and modified by Greece at large and particidarly by those who 
were not natives of Attica, that came at last to be called the 
common or Hellenic dialect. Of course the basis of the %oivii 
diiKeuTag is Attic ; but still, the Attic as contained in the xot^ii 
is modified, in some respects, both as to form and syntax. Thus 
modified it is the usual standard of our grammars and lexicons ; 
and departures from this are particularly specified by the names 
of particular dialects. 

Note. Writers of this kind of Greek, i. e. of the leoiyij, are Aristotle, 
Theophnistus, Pausanias, Apollodorus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Stra- 
bo, Dionysius Halicamassensis, Lucian, Aelian, Arrian, etc. . 

(7) In Macedonia the Attic dialect received many and pecuUar 
modifications. Moreover, the successors of Alexander in Egypt 
cultivated hterature with greater ardour than any other of the Gre* 
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cian princes. Hence Alexandria became the place where this pe- 
culiar dialect, (sometimes called Macedonian and sometimes .At- 
exandrine), particularly dfeveloped itself. A great number of the 
later Greek works proceeded from this source, and they exhibit 
the dialect in question. 

(8) The Jews, who left Palestine and settled at Alexandria du- 
ring the reign of the Ptolemies, learned this dialect ; and when the 
O. Test, was translated by them into Greek, for the use of their 
synagogues, this version exhibited a specimen of the Alexandrine 
Greek, modified of course by the Hebrew. For substance this 
same dialect, thus modified, s^pears in the N. Test., and in the 
early Christian fathers ; yet not without many variations. Rost 
(the grammarian) calls this ecclesiastidal Greek ; it has usually 
Been called the Hellenistic language ; but it might more appro- 
priately and significantly be called Hebrew-Greek ; which appel- 
lation would designate both the cause and manner of its modifi- 
cations. 

4> 3. Character of the N. Test. Greek. 

(1) Soon after the commencement of the 17th century, a con- 
test began among the learned in Europe respecting the character 
of the N. Test, diction. One class of writers claimed for it all the 
purity and elegance of the old Greek ; while others not only ac- 
knowledged a Hebrew colouring in it, but strove to show that it 
every where abounded in this. About the end of the ITth cen- 
tury this last party became the predominant one ; but the contest 
did not entirely cease until about the middle of the 18th century, 
when the Hebraists became almost universally triumphant. 
The Purists (as the former party were called) have now become 
wholly extinct, at least among all well informed finguists and 
critics ; but a new party (if it may be so named) has arisen, who 
have chosen a kind of middle way between the two older parties, 
avoiding the extremes of both, and occupying a ground which 
seems to be so well established as to afford no apprehension that it 
can be shaken. This third party bids fair speedily to become 
universal. 

Note. So early as the latter part of the 16th ceDtury, Beza {De dono Lin- 
guae, etc., on Acts 10: 46) acknowledged the Hebraisms of the N. Test, but 
extolled them as bemg ** of such a nature that m no other idiom could ex- 
pressions be so happily formed ; nay, in some cases not even formed at all" 
in an adequate manner. He considered them as ^ gems with which [the 
apostles] had adorned their writings." The famous Robert Stephens (Prefl 
to his N. Test 1576) declared strongly against those, ^ qui in his scriptis 
[sacris] inculta omnia et horrida esse putant f and he laboured not only to 
show that the N. Test contains many of the elegancies of the true Grecian 
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style, but that even its Hebraiflons give inilnitabkl Btttstigth and energy to its 
diction. Thus far, then, Hel»lusm was not denied but Tindioated ; and it 
was only against allowing an excess of it, and against alleged incorrectnesses 
and barbarisms, that Beza and Stephens contended. 

Sebastian Pfochen (Diatribe de Ling, Grace, JV*. Te$L puritate, 162^) first 
laboured in earnest, to show that all the expressions employed in the N. Test 
are found in good classic Greek authors. In 1658, Erasmus Schmidt vindi- 
cated the same ground. But before this, J. Jgnge, rector at Hamburgh, 
published (in 1637, 1639) his opinion in favour of the purity (not the classic 
elegance) of the N. Test diction ; which opinion was vindicated by Jac. 
Grosse, pastor in the same city, in a series of five essays published in 1640 
and several successive years. The last four of these were directed against 
the attacks of opponents, i. e. of advocates for the Hellenistic diction of the 
N. Test. ; viz. against Dan. Wulfer's Innocentia Hellenist, vindicata (1640), 
and an essay of the like nature by J. Musaeus of Jena (1641 — 42). 

Independently of this particular contest, D. Heinsius (in 1643) declared 
himself in favour of Hellenism ; as also Thos. Gataker(1648), who avowedly 
wrote in opposition to Pfochen, with much learning, but rather an excessive 
leaning to Hebraism. Joh. Vorstius (1658, 1665) wrote a book on Hebraisms, 
which is still common. On some excesses in this book, Horace Vitringa 
made some brief but pithy remarks. Somewhat earlier than these last 
writings, J. H. Boeder (1641) published remarks, in which he took a kind of 
middle way between the two parties ; as did J. Olearius (1668), and J. Leus- 
den about the same time. It was about this time also, that the majority of 
critical writers began to acknowledge a Hebrew element in the N. Test 
diction, which, however, they did not regard as constituting barbarism, but 
only as giving an oriental hue to the diction. M. Solanus, in an able essay 
directed against the tract of Pfochen, vindicated this position. J. H. Mi- 
chaelis (1707), and A. Blackwall (Sacrtd Classics, 1727), did not venture to 
deny the Hebraisms of the N. Test, but aimed principally to show, that these 
did not detract from the qualities of a good and elegant style ; so that, in 
this respect, the N. Test writers were not inferior to thte classical ones. 
The work of the latter abounds with so many excellent remarks, that it is 
worthy of attention from every critical reader even of the present time. 

In 1722, Siegm. Georgi, m his Findicide, etc., and in 1733 in his Hiero- 
crilicus Sacer, vindicated anew the old opidioti of the Purists; but without 
changing the tide of opinion. Tte same design J. C. Schwarz had in view, 
in his Comm, crit. et philol, in Ling, Graec. (1636) ; who ^as followed, in 
1752, by E. Palau^t (Observ. philoL crit in N. Test), the last, I believe, of aU 
the Purists. 

Most of the earlier dissertations above named, with some others, were 
published together in a volume by J. Rhenferd, entitled IHssertationum 
philoL theol. de Stylo JV. Test. Syntagma, 1702 ; and the later ones by T. H. 
Van den Honert, in his Syntagma DtssertaU. dt Stylo J^, Test, Graeco, 1703. 

2. The Purists in general committed several errors in their ef- 
forts to establish the Graecism or classic purity of the New Tes- 
tament, (a) They not unfrequently named that Graecism, which 
is the common property of all cultivated languages, and so is 
properly neither Graecism nor Hebraism. 

2 
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E. g. in respect to dttpwrttg tf^v dMaiwrvrtiv, Matt 5 : 6, examples are ad- 
duced from various Greek writers, to show that the verb duf/aw is tropically 
employed by them to signify gtrong desire. But so the corresponding verb 
in Latin is used ; and in most other languages ; and, consequently, such a 
usage is properly neither Graeciam nor Hebraism. The like may be said of 
ia&isiv used to signify devouringj consuming^ etc. ; of yevta for a particular 
generation of men ; of /e/^ as designating power ; and so of many like words. 
When Pfocheii converted all such expressions into evidences of the classical 
elegance of the N. Test, he made claims which cannot properly be allowed. 

As a specimen of the excess to which he carried his classical illustrations^ 
we may refer to Matt 10 : 27, xij^u^ais inl imv dutfidtotr. To vindicate this 
he brings from Aesop the following sentence : tgiqiog ini ttvog dfafiatog ha- 
jag, a kid was standing on a certain house ! 

(b) They did not make sufficient distinction between mere pro- 
saic and poetic diction ; nor between those tropes which are occa- 
sionally used and for special purposes, and those which have be- 
come the common property of the language. 

E. g. to prove from the Greek poets, that Koijidofiai sometimes means to 
he dead ; that aniqfia means offspring ; noipdvuv, to rule ; Idslv ^dvaxor, 
to die ; notiiQiov nivuv, to participate of svfferirtg ; and nlnisiv, to fail, to he 
frustrated ; would not be to show that the diction of the N. Test is the clas- 
sic Greek of prose ; although Georgi, Schwarz, and others have resorted to 
such proof 

(c) They did not make proper allowance for Hebraism, when 
an expression is common indeed to the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages, but still the natural probability is, that the N. Test, writers 
chose it from their feelings as Hebrews. 

E. g. yiy(wTXBtv avbqa probably came from the Heb. 12;^^^ 9*1'^. Bo anUt- 
yx^a as meaning compassion, ^qd dry land in distinction from water, x^" 
Xog shore, ojofia tdge of the sword, naxwiv^ to he stupid, xvgiog xVQloiv, ti- 
asQXfo^ai eig toy xoafiov, etc., were all introduced, as we may well suppose, 
from the Hebrew, and they need not be accounted for by any parallels from 
Herodotus, Aelian, Xenophon, etc. 

(d) The same word, if not employed in the same sense, can 
prove nothing to the purpose of the Purists. 

E. g. Pfochen cites lilds . , . iv vrjl' fjislalpji to show that iv is classically 
used in the N. Test before the Dat of inslrument ; whereas in the passage 
cited it means in, not by. So xo^td^uv, to feed men, is illustrated from Plato, 
Rep. IL, where it is used for feeding sunne ; and many other things of the 
like nature. 

(e) Similar meanings of words, but yet not fully the same, will 
not constitute good proof of cliassic purity. 

E. g. evglaxuv /J^iy nagd tiva is not properly confirmed by tvqUmtw 
tijy uq^ivrpf^^tviv dagsdv, which Georgi brings from Demosthenes ; notr- 
Qwv, lot, destiny, is not confirmed by xgatriq aifiatog from Aristophanes ; 
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nor ninxHv, io he frustrated, by ov x^f^f*^ ntathai 8 t« aw $tnoig from Plato ; 
nor ano fiixqov Biag iisydlov, by ovte pdya ovxe frfjumqiv s nor dvo dvo by 
nliov nXiov, etc. 

(/) The Byzantine historians cannot be safely appealed to as 
examples of pure Grefek, because the lateness of their productions, 
and the plain fact that their style was affected by the N. Test., 
render them unsafe authorities in such a case. 

£. g« to confirm the classical. authority of (nrjQt^tiv to Ttgoaanov and iv^ 
mti^fa&ai, as Schwarz has endeavoured to do, by examples out of Nicetas;- 
or of ^ ^riga dry land by appealing to Cinnam. Hist, as Georgi has done ; 
is little to the purpose. 

(jg) It should now be added, that many phrases of the N. Test., 
of which the Purists could find no parallel in Greek classic authors, 
are passed over in silence by them, and kept entirely out of view. 
No wonder, therefore, that their opponents, the Hebraists, gained 
a victory in the end which seemed to be complete. All, however, 
that was contended for, and that was supposed to be won by the 
Hebraists, could not afterwards be retained. 

Note. The best works on the true dialect of the N. Test are Salmasi- 
us, De Lingua Hdlenistica ; Sturtz, De Dialecto Alexandrina (1809) ; and 
Planck, Dt vera J^alura et Indole Orat, Graec, JV. Test., translated and 
printed in the Bib. Repository, Vol. L pp. 650 seq., Andover, 1831. Almost 
all the Introductions to the N. Test contain more or less in relation to this 
subject ; but none can be fully confided in, which were written before the 
above mentioned essay of Planck made its appearance. 

(2) Ground-Element of the N. Teat. Greek. When all Greece 
were united under one dominion, during the time of Alexander 
the Great and his successors, both the written and spoken lan- 
guage underwent some change. The first, taking the Attic for its 
stock, grafted upon it many words that were common and gene- 
ral Greek, and even some provincialisms ; this is n *o*»^ dLalixiog. 
The second, i. e. the language of intercourse, taking the same ba- 
sis, adopted and intermixed more or less words from all the dif- 
ferent dialects ; among which the Macedonian dialect was espe- 
cially the predominant one. It was by the speaking of Greek, that 
the Hebrews in Alexandria and elsewhere became acquainted with 
this language ; and of course the Greek which they wrote, would 
partake of the character of the Greek spoken in the times suc- 
ceeding those of Alexander. 

Note. That the Jews of Alexandria learned Greek by intercourse with 
those who spoke it there, is manifest from the nature of the case, and from 
the fact that the Jews, almost without exception, were averse to the learned 
study of the Greek language. Philo and Josephus are among the excep- 
tiona. The s^le of the latter, when compared with that of the Seven^, 
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in those parts of his works (for example) which relate to the O. Test, his- 
tory, shows that he had cultivated the classieal Greek of the times ; while 
the Sept exhibits a kind of (Grreek quite discrepant &om that of Philo or of 
Josephus. Subsequently to the period when the Sept version was made, 
the Greek style of the Jews was of course aflected more or less by it Hence 
the apocryphal Greek writings of the Jews, and the N. Test, partake more 
or less of the style of the Septuagmt Still, as the Sept is a translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, we might naturally expect it would abound more 
in HelM-aisms thim the writings last named, which were original produc- 
tions ; and such is the fact The N. Test writings are more free from pe- 
culiarities as to words or phrases, than the Alexandrine version or Septu- 
agint 

The ground-element, then, of the N. Test, diction, is the 
later Greek as modified at Alexandria; i. e. the Attic dialect, 
as modified by the intermixture of words used in other dialects, 
especially in the dialect of the Macedonians, and as employed in 
the language of intercourse. In other words, its predominant 
ingredient, is the Attic dialect ; while its subordinate constitu- 
ents are principally the Macedonic dialect, mixed with the pecu- 
liarities of those to whom Hebrew was vernacular. 

Note 2. The xoivii diaX&nogy then, L e. the later Greek as modified by 
the times which succeeded the period of Alexander's reign, is nearest of 
all the profane Greek writings to the diction of the N. Test Hence the ' 
study and comparison of the UUer Greek authors is peculiarly important 
to the interpreter of the N. Testament The difference between their 
diction and that of the N. Test, arises principally from two sources ; viz. 
first, the Hebrews wrote from their acquaintance with the converaation- 
Greeky which naturally allowed more latitude than the written Greek to 
departin^s from the Attic style, and more frequently indulged in thjB use 
of words not classical, in constructions not agreeable to the strict rules of 
syntax, and in assigning to words new meanings; and secondly, every 
Jew, in speaking or writing a foreign language, would necessarily intro-' 
duce many of the idioms of his own vernacular language. 

(3) The peculiarities of the N. Test, diction may be classed 
under two heads, viz. lexical and grammatical. 

1. The lexical relates to the choice of words; to new forms 
of them ; to the frequency with which they were employed ; to 
the new and different meanings assigned to them ; and to the 
coining of words anew. 

(a) Words were chosen from all the dialects ; (1) The Attic ; e. g. vo- 
Xog, 6 Gxoiog (masc), asjog, q>ialri^ alri&siv, nqv^vay tkmg. (2) The Boric ; 
e. g. Titafo}, xXlpavog, ^ Xifiog^ nola. (3) Ionic; e. g. yoyyvSw, ^Y/aaoi, tt^- 
vit}g, pa&fiog, axognl^Hv, qiva (intrans.) (4) Macedonic ; e. g. naqffk^oXri 
camp, ^v^jnj street. (5) Cyrenaic ; e. g. Povvog hUl. (6) Syracusan ; e. g. 
clnov (Lnper.). 

(h) New forms (mostly prolonged ones) were given to words; e. g. api" 
&B(jia (ava&fj(Jia)^ amaXat (ndXat), iliniva (ilanififfig), imvxyi<ft^ {^^'^X^^)f 
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(o^vv/ju\ fAoizallg (^oixdg), etc. etc 

(c) Uncommon or poetic words are used in common style ; e. g. al&sv^ 
ttlv, fifcorinntoVf aXdXtjxog^ Ba^i^aig, aXixJiOQt Pgix^tv to irrigate, etc. 

(d) New and different meanings ; e. g. nagaxuXuv to heg, naidtvnv to 
€ha8ti86f ivaitXivttp to reelina at table, anoxqi^ijvai to answer, ^vXov living 
tree, vixQwfig in a passive sensd, hxffmiov wages, Ttrwfia corpse, etc. etc. 
Tlie N. Teat has many such word& 

(e) WordS' were formed de novo ; e. g. by composition, as aXXojQio- 
inUmoJtogf ivd-qpmaQ&ntog, fiov6q>^aXfLog, iya&ovQyelv, ohcodfanoTtiv, etc. 
Nouns in -^o ard fi^quent ; as xaidXvfia, yivvrnia, pamKriia ; so nouns 
with aw, as avftfta&fit'iig^ av(i7toXlji]g ; adjectives, in ~tvog, as og&Qivog, 
oipivog, nqmvogs verbs in -ooi, as avrntaivota^ doXiota, (r&ivota; also in -ICa, 
as dsiyfiaTl^oi, o^&qt^n; also new forms of adverbs, as ndrroTe, Tiatdto^er, 
naroud, etc etc 

2, The grammatical peculiarities are limited mostly to the 
forms of nouns and verbs. Some of these in the Hebrew-Greek 
are new; some not classically used; and some are foreign to 
the Attic book-language. The use of the dual is superseded. 
In a proper syntactical respect, the Hellenistic dialect ha^ little 
that is peculiar. There are indeed a few examples of verbs con- 
structed with such cases as are not usual in classic Greek ; and 
of conjunctions, elsewhere joined with the Optative and Sub- 
junctive modes, but here sometimes Connected with the Indica- 
tive. The Optative, moreover, is seldom employed here in ob- 
lique speech, etc. 

Note. That each country and province even, where Hebrew-Greek was 
spoken, had some peculiarities of its own, is abnost certain from the nature 
of the case But it is difficult for us, at present, to ascertain the limits of 
these peculiarities. We only know, that in the Hebrew-Greek there are 
a number of words which are not found in any of the later Greek authors. 

^4) Any nation which continues the use of its own language, 
ana also learns to. speak a foreign one, will intermix that foreign 
one with many idioms of its own. Such was the case, as has al- 
ready been hinted, with the Jews at Alexandria and in Palestine. 
The general tone of style, in the writings of these Hebrews, natu- 
rally inclined to the Hebrew. Many turns of expression would 
naturally be mere Hebrew, translated into the corresponding 
Greek words ; and these were altogether intelligible to a Jew, al- 
though scarcely so to a native Greek. In a lexical respect, also, 
the native language of a Jew would have much influence. He 
would naturally extend the meaning of a Greek word, that in a 
single respect corresponded well to one meaning of a Hebrew 
word, so as to make its significations correspond in all respects 
with those of the Hebrew one. In some cases^ the difficulty of 
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fully expressing the Hebrew in Greek words already extant, would 
lead him to coin new ones which might better correspond with 
his own vernacular tongue. In a word, the manner of thinking 
and feeling, which was peculiar to the Hebrew, would still re- 
main when he spoke or wrote Greek. His style, then, would con- 
sist of Hebrew thoughts clothed in a Greek dress. But as the 
native language of Grreece was not, and from the nature of the 
case could not be, so formed as to convey all the conceptions 
and feelings of Hebrews, no way could be devised of conveying 
them in Greek, except by some such modifications of this lan- 
guage, i. e. either by assigning a new sense to words already ex- 
tant, or by coining new words. The Hellenists, therefore, have 
done no more, in general, than the nature of the case compelled 
them to do, in order to express their ideas in Greek. What they 
have thus done, constitutes the Hebraism of the Hellenistic dialect. 

Note. By HebretPj in this case, is meant the later Hebrew, made up in a 
great measure of Chaldee and Syriac, and often called the Syro-Chaldaie* 
The idioms of this, however, are for the most part so like to those of the 
proper Hebrew, that no important error will arise fit)m calling them Hebrew^ 
and treating them as such. 

(5) The reason why the Greek of the Sept. and the N. Test, 
is called Hellenistic, seems to be derived from the usage of the 
N. Test, in naming Jews Hellenists, who spoke the Greek lan- 
guage ; see Acts 6: 1. It is a matter of little consequence, how- 
ever, as to the name which we give to this dialect. We may call it 
indifferently, the Hebrew-Cfreek, or the Hellenistic dialed. Jo- 
seph Scaliger (m Euseb. p. 134) was the first who gave it this 
latter name ; which has been very generally adopted. 

Note, The principal boo^s which exhibit collectively the 80 called 
Hebraisms of the N. Test, are Yorstius, De Hebraismis ; Leusden, PhiloUh' 
giis Hebraeus ; and Olearius, De Stylo ^ov. Test. In these and other simi- 
lar works, however, several errors have been committed, (a) The authors 
have not paid due attention to the idiom of the Aramaean or Syro-Chaldaic 
language, which was the vernacular tongue of the N. Test writers, (b) They 
have not accurately observed the difference as to Hebraizing, between the 
different authors of the N. Test ; which, in some cases, is very considerable. 

(c) They have not shewn the relation of the N. Test to the Sept Greek ; 
which, with all its points of similitude, is stUl considerably discrepant 

(d) They have put much to the account of Hebraism, which is the common 
property of both Greek and Hebrew, yea, of language in general ; e. g. q>v^ 
Xaaasiv vofiov, alfAa slaughter, avriQ with an appellative (as iv^Q ipwsvf), 
nali servant, futyalvvuv to praise, etc. (e) They have made some things into ~ 
Hebraisms, by putting a forced construction upon them ; e. g. Ejdi. 5 : 26^ ir 
^^(iau iva, construed as an equivalent to "l^fi^ 'n^'^'b^ , tti order (hat ; 
Matt 25 : 23, x^gap feast, like the Arabic Hyf} ; Matt 6 : 1, diMauwvp^ alms^ 
like the Chaldee Mpn^, etc. 
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(6) Hebraism, properly so called, may be divided into two 
kinds, viz. perfect and imperfect, (a) Perfect Hebraism is 
that which has no parallel in the native Greek, and which is 
modelled altogether after the Hebrew. 

futv to edify ^ nXatvvuv liip xa^diav^ noqnftff^on inUrw, ov nug (fbi^ ovdilg), 
i^ofioXoyitir^at & ript, etc. 

(6) Imperfect Hebraism is that which has some parallel in 
the Greek, but jvhich having a more perfect one in the Hebrew, 
was probably derived from the Hebrew idiom. 

£. g. aniqfka offsprings fit>m ynt; apayxti trouble^ fit>in pi ^73 , 'n^K ; 
M( anavitjinv^ r\ti'^pi ; niifara TJjv* /$(, Tl^*! "^^^^ ' /'<^o( shore, nOtD , 
etc. Now althougfi Greek parallels may 1>b' found to these egressions, 
and to others of the like kind, yet they are not of common occurrence, and 
therefore the probability is, that the N. Test writers derived them from the 
Hebrew. 

Note. The reason of employing both these kinds of Hebraism has been 
already stated. No Hebrew would divest himself without much learned 
training, of the native element of his own peculiar style. When he wrote 
Greek, he would of course clothe Hebrew conceptions in Greek words. 
Hence Ms departures from the native Greek, in cases of perfect Hebraism. 
Hence too the probability, that he drew the imperfect Hebraisms from his 
own native tongue. 

(7) The simple historical style of the Gospels, of the Acts, 
ana of the Apocrypha, exhibits this influence of Hebrew in its 
most complete state ; because here religious technics (which a He- 
brew must employ in speaking of religious matters) are less fre- 
quent. And here the use of prepositions is more frequent than 
in native Greek; minute circumstances (like iygaqptj diaxngog, 
navtog ino fAixgov tiag fuyaXov^ etc.) are more commonly in- 
serted; and besides this, the accumulation of pronouns, espe- 
cially after the relative ; the formula nat iyeveto in the transitions 
of narrative ; the simple construction of sentences, in which the 
parts of a complex one are rather coordinate than subordinate ; 
the unfrequency of conjunctions and of accumulated connective 
particles ; much uniformity in the use of the tenses ; a want of 
periodic rounding, and of the union of subordinate propositions 
with the main one ; the unfrequent use of participial construc- 
tions in the widely extended latitude of the native Greek ; the 
direct citation of another's words in narration, where the Greek 
commonly employ the indirect one ; the neglect of the Optative 
mood — all these things characterize the Hellenistic Greek, and 
separate it froni that which is common among classic authors. 

Note. The Hebraisms of the N. Test, as has been stated above, are 
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divisible into perfect and imperfect This diviflion has reference to their 
internal nature. But if we look at the sources, whence they tare derived, 
or the causes which operated to produce them, we may ckss them mider 
four distinct heads, each of which deserves particular notice. 

(a) Where the original and fundamental meaning of a Greek and He- 
brew word was the same, a Hebrew very naturally attached the same 
secondary or derived meanings to the Greek word as belonged to diiB He- 
brew one ; e. g. dtxatwrvvr} and nj^122 agree in their original meamng, 
and so it was natural for the Hebrew to attach to dixaioai^fi the seconda- 
ry sense of liberalitifj kindnesSf because njP'l^ sometimes bore this mean- 
ing. So ocpdXrjfia, not only debt but siuj like the Aramaean !3in; so vvft" 
q>% bride and also daughter in lawy like nVs ; «'»> one and firsts Dke HHfiJ; 

i^ofioXoysi(T&al rivi, to praise oncj like ij fT*ll n ; igtarav, to ask and also to 
beg, like bN'Ji. Very frequent is this usage in regard to a secondary 
sense which is tropic^ ; e. g. nottiQiov, cup and lot, like DID ; (ntdrdcdof, 
offence in a moral sense, like l^rjjsa; yXmaud, tongue and nation, like 
^ittJl: ; ivtoniov lov dsov in the view or judgment ^f God^ like tHh^ ^s®^ J 

ava^spOy that which is devoted to destruction , like the Hebrew tjnn, etc. etc 

(b) Peculiar Hebrew plu^ses were literally translated by corresponding 
Greek words, which when put together, constitute an idiom altogether 
foreign to native Greek; e. g. ngoi^wnov Xappdvsit for b^:^ NlZ53 ; Sutiir 
yrvxrjv for u;D3 '^p.^- noiHv %Xtoq (or;|fa^*i») pna t^vog for t33J Itjh nto^; 

agtov qiuytlv (to sup) from tsrjb bDfit ; vlos d-avixov for njX3"|a ; ot^pe/- 

Xripa a(ptivai for «nin plvi (Talmudic); naaa <ra^| for n\ca"b3 ; etc. etc. 

(c) Derivate Greek verbs were formed so as to correspond with deri- 
vate Hebrew ones ; e. g. anXayxvlZsa&ai from anXayxvOy like Uhi from 
D^Tsnn ; iyxaivl^siv from iyxaivia, like ?r2n and n33^ , iva^fiptxifZuv 

from avoi&fua, like tD'^nhn from Dnh , etc. etc. 

(d) The religious views and feelings of the writers of the N. Test oc- 
casioned a kind of technological use of many Ghreek words, in a sense quite * 
different from that of classical usage ; e. g. such words as igya^ nhtig^ 
nioxtvuv dq Xqifnory dhxaiowrd-ai^ ixXiyhjd^tU^ o\ Styio^ inwToio§\ (iuittw^ 
pa, dixetiofrvviij and many others, used particularly by Paul in his epistlea. 
This was altogether unavoidable; inasmuch as the classic Greek could 
furnish no words, which according to the usus loquendi of the Greek 
would convey the ideas of a Hebrew in relation to these subjects. So it 
is, also, with such words as d^sog, SyysXog, ovqavoq^ Tivsvpiii, etc 

(8) As to the grammatical character of the N. Test, diction, 
in general this does not differ from that of the later Gneek. 
The common laws of syntax are applicable almost throughout ; 
at least, there is seldom any departure frcHn th^n. Even some 
of the nicer peculiarities of the Greek language, such as the at- 
traction of the relative pronoun, and the custinction between ov 
and jUT/ in negations and questions, (which is quite remote from 
the Hebrew idiom), are somewhat strictly observed. The pecu- 
liarities of the later Greek itself (which also belong to the N. 
Test.) consist more in the forms of words, and the use of pecu. 
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liar teases, than in any diyerse principles of syntax. In all parts 
of the N. Test., indeed, Hebrew modes of thinking and feeling 
of course develope themselves. In the grammatical mode of 
expressing these, however, the most important variation from the 
native Greek is, that prepositions are more commonly employed 
in the giyvernment of nouns, etc., than was usual among Greek 
authors. 

Note L The meaning of words changes much easier than the forms ; 
the forms much easier than the syntax ; so that while the later Greek (and' 
consequently the N. Test. Greek) admitted many variations in the mean- 
ing and even in the forms of words, it etill retained the conmion syntax, 
with some litde enlargement Accordingly we find, in the N. Test, seve- 
ral forms which were not current at an early period, or else belong to 
some of the dialects. Of the latter are, (a) Altic forms ; such as i}^ovXfi- 
^ff9 (17 for the augment), ff/^sUe, fioviti (2nd pers. for /iovXi^), oiffs^, (b) 
Doric; as^roi (for Ib-ro)), aq>imvTai (for a<psiinai). (c) Atolic; such as the 
Opt in "Ua of Aor. 1st (d) Ionic ; as yiiQu^ Ana (Aor. 1). Of the forms 
not used in the more ancient language, we may cite the Dative vd'C^ Imp. 
xff^oi/, PeHI tyvfOHav (for ^/ycdUMxai), Aor. 2 utaxdinoafitv^ Imperf idoluQmar, 
Aor. 2 Bidafuvy tqivyav. The regular forms of tenses in certain verbs, not 
employed more anciently, are employed in the N. Test ; e. g. ^/ud^rijcra 
(for iifiaQT9v)y avItD (for av^avta), i]^a (for ^xod), %>ayofjitiv (for t^ojiai) etc. 
In consequence of this, there is an increase of the forms of verbs and of 
the tenses actually employed, in the later Greek. To all this must be 
added, that a new gender is assigned to some nouns ; e. g. o (instead of 
^) fiarng; to flBog, to nXoirfg (neut instead of masc), which easUa them 
into the Sd instead of the 2nd declension. 

Note 2. As to Syniax, the peculiarities consist mostly ia using' otav^ 
in a fow cases with the Ind, Praeter ; d with the Subj. ; iV« with the Ind. 
Pr^B.; the construetion of such verbs as/svsir&w with the Ace, x^o<n(i/~ 
vHv with the Dat ; such formulas as &il(a IVct, a^io^ Xva (instead of the 
In£) ; the^ employment of the Subj. instead of the Opt in historical dic- 
tion and after the Praeter ; and in general the rare employment of the 
Opt, (which has entirely disappeared in modem Greek). Moreover the 
In£ Aor. is oftener used after ptiXXtiv, &iUi/¥, etc.; and a disregard to de- 
clension (so conspicuous in modem Greek) appeara just in its inceptive 
state ; e. g. a; xo{9-c^, xa^el^, iva hq^ uq wag 04, A sunilar disregard to 
case and tense also appears in a few cases. The Dual is altogether neg-- 
lected. 

Even the Seventy, in their version, have in general confonned to the 
Kheek Syntax. Some departures from a diction purely Greek would of 
course be expected. Instead of the Opt, they say (with the Heb.), tig fis 
MOJouni^anai x^/Tijy; They also say : &avaxtf in^i^aifHa&B, ^^n^TSri n^73 ; 

§ufr&v iiiiariaag, ndtpjS fitS'J? . They also imitate, in some cases, the He- 
brew composite verbs, (which are made by a preposition following them); 
AS tpsidBa^ai inl nvt, outoSo/AHv cv ftvi, 4jt€gmta¥ iv xv^^, etc. The N. 
Test, however, which is not a translation of the Hebrew, but an original 
work, is more &ee from these peculiarities. Yet in general, even here, 

3 
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the use of prepositioiui is more firequent than with th^ Greeks, viz., in such 
cases 88 inoHifvntHv x^ ano uvog^ ia^UiP An 6 xmp y/i//oiy, a&&og dno 
xov aifAatog, noivavog bv T»ri, etc. ; the like to which may indeed be found 
in the ancient Greek. But in some cases the imitation of the Hebrew has 
led the writers of the N. Test to adopt expressions which would sound 
in a singular manner to a native Greek ; e. g. (a) Such as hfjtoXoyuv bp livtt 
fiXinBiv iito to beware ofj nQoai&tto nifiipai to send again^ and the form of 
the oath in the negative sense, $1 do&rionai, (b) The repetition of the 
same word, in order to signify distribution ; as dvo dvo two by ttoo (in- 
stead of ara 8vo). (e) The frequent and varied use of the In£ with lov 
before it (d) The imitation of the Inf abs. in Hebrew joined with a 
definite mood and tense ; as in fitaoip i/iltrtj^ag above, (e) The frequency 
of nouns in the Gen^ which stand in the place of adjectives. (/) The 
often repeated use of the InC ^ith a pre^position, in historical narration. 
Nos. a, bj may be classed among the pure Hebraismsl The rest are to be 
found in native Greek, although not with the like frequency. 

(9) On the whole, when we consider that many of even the 
niceties of Greek syntax are observed in the N. Test., e. g. the 
distinctions in the use of the Praeter tenses, the construction of 
verbs with av^ the attraction of the relative pronoun, the singular 
number of the verb witU neuter plurals, such idioms also as o/xo- 
pofiiap mnlarcvfiai, etc. ; moreover, that the periphrasis for the 
Opt. which the Seventy use, is here not employed; there is, in 
fiict, very little reason for the charge of ungrammatical compo- 
sition against the writers of the N. Test. Much has been said on 
this subject, by writers for and against the purity of the N. Test., 
which is very inapposite, or has little foundation. Patient, pro- 
tracted, and widely extended examination has at last corrected 
the errors of both the parties of former days, and brought the 
whole matter very near to that middle ground, which those con- 
summate Greek scholars, Robert Stephens and Theodore Beza, 
seem first to have occupied. 
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Fronodneed. 


Name. 


Nmneral Value. 


A 


a 


a in father 


"AXqfU 


alpha 


1 


B 


/?,(? 


h 


Bfjta 


jbeta 


2 


r 


y.r 


g hard 


rifAfia 


gamma 


3 


A 


d 


d 


Aiktu 


delta 


4 


E 
Z 




ein met 
$d 

1 


Z^ia 


epsilon, i. 
zeta 


e* £ simple 5 g 6 

7 (wy/Mi) 


H 


V 


eloQg 


'iSra 


eta 


8 


e 


^,e 


th sharp 


0ijTa 


theta 


9 


I 


t 


• 


'/(ura 


iota 


10 


K 


% 


k 


Kinna 


kappa 


20 


A 


A 


I 


Aififida 


lambda 


90 


M 


f* 


m 


Mv 


mu 


40 


N 


V 


n 


Nv . 


DU 


50 


s 


I 


X 


Si 


xi 


60 








short 


O fnxgop 


omicroD, 


L e. short o. 70 


n 

F 

1 


Q 


P 

r 


m 


pi 
rho 


80 S 90 

100 (*^"^*) 


^.c 


o,g 


< sharp 


SSiyfta 


sigma 


200 


T 


r,7 


t 


Tav 


tau 


300 


T 


V 


u 


'^TxffUop 


upsiloD, i. 


. e. V simple 400 





9> 


f 


07 


phi 


500 


X 


X 


eh guttural 


XI 


chi 


600 


Si 


01 


ps 
long 




psi 
om£ga, i. 


e. long 0. 800^0^900. 
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Note L About the pronunciatiQn of these letters there is still a discrep- 
ancy of opinion and of practice among the learned. Reuchlin, the fiither 
of Greek literature in western Europe, introduced the pronunciation of the 
modem Greeks, which sounds i, 17, ««, 61, v, vi, all as t in machine (hence 
called Racism) ; ai like a in hate ; v after o, 8, 17, (o, as / or v, e. g. ov- 
To^s=a/2o«, 2ei;$=zf/lr, (the Romaic sounding v, now softer, now harder) ; 
and /9 as 9. By the same usage, y before the sounds £^ J, is pronounced 
nearly as our y, in other cases gutiurally ; d=sth ; ov^^soo ; x^^^ ^^ ^^ 
Erasmus, on the other hand, commended the usual (continental) sound of 
the vowels ; and the diphthongs he directed to be sounded so that both 
vowels should be distinctly touched in one prolonged sound. It is utterly 
impossible, at the present time, to arrive with certainty at any well estab- 
lished conclusions in regard to many of the letters, and especially of the 
diphthongs. The easiest and best course therefore is, (since it is a matter 
of yeiy inferior moment), to follow in general the analogy of our own lan- 
guage in the pronunciation of the letters of the Greek alphabet Our time 
is wasted to little purpose in striving to build up any particular system of 
orthoepy, since we can never ascertain whether we are in the right It is 
proper to remark, however, that y before the cognate letters, x, /, /, {, is 
sounded like n or ng nasaL 

Note 3. Ancient tradition attributes the introduction ofthe alphabet into 
Greece, to Cadmus (]i&"T[p orienialis ?) of Phenicia. Sixteen letters only 
•re said^to have been introduced by him ; while Palamedes, at the siege of 
Troy, is vaguely reported to have added four more, viz. i9-, S, 9, / ; and Si- 
monides, during the Persian war, i^ 17, y^, ot. But tradjjtion is not uniform, 
and evidently the story is in some degree fictitious ; for the Greek alphabet, 
beyond all question, sprung from the Hebrew or Phenician one, which con- 
tains twenty-two letters. The probability is, that such letters in this latter 
alphabet as coincided in sound with the Greek sounds, were retained ; that 
of the four sibilants in Hebrew, some two were laid aside ; and that JBav 
or Vav and Koppa were also dismissed as not correspondent with Greek 
sounds, or as superfluous. The $ is only an abridged method of writing icir, 
^ of TKr, and j^ of crd ; while ij and to are only a convenient method of 
designating n and ooy etc. In this way, and by recurring to the fact that 
a diflerence must have existed between some of the elementary sounds in 
Greek and Hebrew, we may account for it that the Cadmaean Greek alpha- 
bet did not exhibit all the Hebrew one, although derived from it We may 
also see the reason why subsequent additions were made by learned Greeks ; 
some from necessity, in order to make a fiill designation of sounds ; and 
some from convenience, as being a kind of short-hand mode of writing the 
letters. Thus the Greeks came to have twenty-four letters, ifipst of them 
(but not all) corresponding to the Hebrew alphabet ; while some of the lat- 
ter alphabet are dismissed from their phonetic use and made only the rep- 
resentatives of numbers (viz.£ai;,Xo7[7ra, ^ixfiTtl), and new letters are added, 
either from necessity or for the sake of convenience. 

Note 3. The letters £; &, 9, Xj occur in the oldest Greek monuments, so 
that the use of them must have been very early ; while in almost all ancient 
Attic inscriptions, nothing is more common than t for 17, h for 17, o for «», 
oi for ^, jfo* for $, 9<r for ^, and even o for ov, showing that the long vowels, 
and also S and ^ were oftaUr date than the other letters. But, on the other 
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hand, ^e letters j^ &, tp, x, appear to have been coeval with the alphabet in 
general, so fiir as we can now judge from ancient inscriptions, llie whole 
alphabet, in the Aill form in which it appears at present, seems to have first 
come from Ionia to Athens in the time of the archon Euclides, in the year 
403 A. C, when it was employed in public writings. 

That the reader may judge for himself respecting a matter so curious and 
interesting as the origin of the Qreek letters, I subjoin the Greek and He- 
brew alphabets in such a way as will make the comparison easy ; premising 
only, that the Hebrew letters here employed are not the most anciad ones, 
and that those ancient ones (the Samaritan) bear a nearer resemblance to the 
old Greek alphabet, than the present Hebrew square characters which are 
here, employed* 

waaTrr!iTniD'»aba3oy©5tp^»n 

ABTJEFZHGIKAMNSOn P S T 

a P y d t ZfiS'tulftr Si^) on q 9 ^ 

Note 4 An inspection of the alphabet, on p. 19, will render plain the* 
Greek method of notation. The original letter, in the txxlh place of the 
alphabet, appears to have been F, i. e. Bctv or Fav^ corresponding to the 
Heb. 1 ; but Kiihner places F at the end of the old alphabet Inasmuch as F 
was used both for the Digamma (= our J*) and also for the vowel v, the no- 
tation of it in the al]^abet Was dropped in respect to its digamma sound, and 
retained only in the v sound, which was placed at die end of the original 
alphabet Listead of F^ as designating ^ was introduced the somewhat 
similar g SUgma or or, as it appears on the right-hand margin of the M- 
phabet, p.l9 ; Koppa as 90 (from the Heb. p\ not being needed as a phonetic 
letter, merelv retained its numeral significancy. It has three different shapes, 
yiz. 9^, 4, ^. The last is the usual one. Sampi b= 900 was evidently 
the Heb.37 =* M, and was retained only as a numeral, because the Greek 
alphabet had no corresponding sound The abridged methods of notation, 
and the way of making out composite numbers, etc, may be found in Buttm. 
Gramm. § 2. Notes 3, 4 

^ 5. Division of the Letters. 

(1) The natural division is into vowels and consonants. Of 
the former there are seven ; of the latter there are properly only 

fourteen, because C stands for od, g for xa, and tp for na, and 
these three double letters, to which we may add ? (Sti or Stig- 
ma) = OT, are not properly to be reckoned as component parts of 
the alphabet, because their simple elements are contained and 
counted in the others, 

(2) The fourteen consonants may be named, (a) From the or- 
gan with which they are enounced ; and so p, n^^yfi, are labials ; 
t, d^ ^, A, v, p, <F, are linguals ; and «, /, x palatals, A much 
more important classification is, 

(b) According to their power ; by which they are distributed in- 
to SEMI-VOWELS and mutes. Semi-vowels are the liquids A, fi, v, q, 
and the sibilant a ; Mutes are 
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1 


9 


9 


n 


X 


T smooth. 


P 


y 


d middle. 

1 


9> 


X 


^ rough. 



Note 1. The first perpendicular column consists of labiaU, the second 
of palcUalSj and the third of lingftals ; and, in the saine order, the same col- 
umns are said to be of the P sound, of the K soubd, and of the T sounds 
because of the leading letter in each. 

Note 2. The importance of the semi-vowels, v, g, a, may be recognized 
fi^m the singular fiict, that no genuine Greek word can md in any oiker con- 
sonant ; ix and ov» excepted, and these only in the middle of a phrase, 
being elsewhere i^^sixg, and ov. 

(3) The seven vowels are divided into short , long, and double- 
timed. 

Note. Short, s, o ; long^ 47, 01 ; double-timed, o, t, t;. The three last are 
sometimes long, and at other times short, L e. the same letter stands for a 
long sound at one time, and a short one at another ; but they are never short 
and long at the same time and place. 

(4) Diphthongs are a coalescence of two vowel sounds. The 
second of these vowels is always an « or v. 

Note 1. Diphthongs are formed by suffixing » or 1; to a, e, o, v, either 
short or long. When the first letter is ghort, the diphthong is called proper ; 
when it is long, it is called improper. T of course can admit only « after it ; 
the other vowels named admit both t and v after them; but when « follows o, 
19, 01, it is subecribed. 

• Proper Dipht. Improper Dipht. 

it av . ^ av 

u ev fl ^ 

oi ov ^ CUV (Ion.) 

But u combined make merely T long ; and tv do not fohn a diphthongal 
sound, e. g. iv^nn is trisyllabic. 

Note 2. The pronunciation of the diphthongs (see Note 1. § 4) is not, 
and ctuanot now be, accurately determined. It is however agreed, that 
where Iota is subscript, it is practically to be regarded as quiescent, although 
it was probably sounded slightly by the Greeks. To distinguish in pro- 
nunciation the proper and improper diphthongs, would be difficult indeed at 
the present time. It might perhaps be said with a good degree of assu- 
rance, that the Greeks sounded ov as our 00, u = our proper t ; ot = 0%; 
and perhaps at = our a in hate. Beyond this is uncertain ground. The 
Iota subscript was not introduced until about the 13th century. Anciently 
it was written in the line ; as it now is, when capital letters are employed, 
e. g. "AIJH2 or "Aidrig = adtig. 

Note 3. When vowels come together which usually make a diphthong, 
but which must in pronunciation be actually separated, two points (called di- 
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aen$i$) are placed over the second Yowel ; e. g. oig^ nQavf, each beki'g dis- 
syllabic. 

^ 6. Breathings (^i^ritus.) 

(1) These are the smooth (J), and the rough (J) ; the last is 
sounded as a slight H ; the first, in most cases, is capable of no 
distinct enunciation 'which is perceptible by the ear. 

Note 1. One of these breathings stands on all words beginning with a 
Towel ; and when they begin ^th a. proper diphthong, the spiritus is placed 
over the second vowel, as in sl&vg ; but it remains on the first, in the diph- 
thongs ^, fi, Of, even when the Iota is written in the line, as "Aidrfq, 

Note 2. All words beginning with t;, have (in all the dialects except the 
Aeolic) the rough breathing, as vpsig ; and so, also, all words beginning with 
Q ; and when double q occurs in the middle of a word, the first takes the 
smooth breathing, the second the rough one, aq nvq^oq. 

Note 3. Originally, only the rough breathing was noted; and this by 
the letter H inserted in the line like the other letters, and formerly sounded 
as our H, When this sign (H) came to be used for % the letter was di- 
vided, and the right-hand half used for marking the smooth breathing, and 
the other half to designate the rough ; then came f and 7, and finally the 
present Spiritus. Aristophanes of Byzantium. (about 200 A. C.) is said to 
have made this arrangement Before this the smooth breathing appears 
not to have been marked ; and the marking of it seems indeed to be of lit- 
tle or ho significancy to us ; yet as the ancients wrote originally without 
any marked division of words, this sign placed upon words 6e^nntiig* with 
a vowel would often aid the reader. 

Note 4. Besides these two breathings, (which correspond to alphabetic 
letters, e. g. the smooth one (J ) to the M of the oriental alphabet, and the 
rough one (J ) to the ti of the same alphabet and the h of the western na- 
tions), the most ancient Greek alphabet had a third aspirate (Pau or Bau, F), 
which corresponded very nearly or altogether with ^e Hebrew 1 Vav ; as 
both the name and sound indicate. This, fit)m its shape, is called Digamy 
tiMT, L e. double Gamma ; also the ^eolie Digamma, because die Aeofaans 
longest retained it ; and although even in ancient times it was dropped in 
writing, yet it is supposed, without any doubt, to belong to many words in 
the poems of Homer. Words which once exhibited it, have in some cases 
substituted for it a /?, in others a p^, ot v, or the smooth or rough spirilus. 
The substitute i; remains at the end of a word (a» flov for (ioF) ; and in the 
middle of a word before a consonant, (as fiowl for fioFai), But the Di- 
ganuna has entirely vanished, (1) At the beginning of a word, before vow- 
els and Q ; as ol9og(Fol¥og), (odor(FQ6dov), (2) Between two vowels in the 
middle of a word; as wor (^jPoy, ovum). See Kiihner, § 14 

Note 5. Ktihner makes two more Aipiratu still, viz. X and 2, The X, 
it would seem, was originally a mere aspirate ; but gradually it came to be 
sometimes used as a guttural (i^ or ch German) ; partly however as a J^ and 
partly as a Sptrittu asper. This letter (X) he calls a ptdatal aspirate. The S 
he calls the lingual aspirate ; and he shows that it easily went over into the 
proper rough acqpirate (e. g. av^ vg) ; or, like the Digamma, it fell away between 
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Towels in the middie of a word, e. g. xvytneat^ tintta$^ which (being con- 
tracted) makes the usual f vnrri;, the 2d pers. sing, of the Pres. passire. 

^ 7. Accents. 

(1) By these are meant the grammatical notations of the tone, 
i. e. of the stress of voice which is to be laid oa^each word. 

Note 1. All languages, whether written or not, must of course have 
im^'iyllabh^j as pronounce(i with the voice ; but it appears that the gram- 
matical notation of the accents in books was beffun by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, about 200 years A C. Most probably it was first designed, like 
the notation of the tone-syllable in some of our English reading books, merely 
to facilitate the proper reading of the Greek by learners. But this notation 
never became general in Mss., until six or seven centuries after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. 

Note 2. See Yillpison, Epist Yinar. p. 115 seq., for the proof of the above 
position. Hermann (de Emend. Gramm. Graec. p. 60) expresses very con- 
fidently the opinion, that the notation of the accents is as old as the times of 
Homer ; which he has endeavored to prove in his book De Metris^ L c 22. 
23. The general opinion, however, is as stated above. 

(2) Every Greek word has regularly, in and of itself, an accent 
of some kind. To the few words called enclitics, the accent be- 
longs when they stand unconnected with other words. 

Note. Even the so-called toneless words (atona) or proclitics, viz. ov, ovx, 
ot^, c^, et, h^ uq^ h^ ^^i ^li o» hy ^'^ ^ whenever they stand unconnected with, 
or are placed q/ler, the Words on which they depend, take an accent All 
words, therefore, without an accent, are so merely because they are regarded 
as conjcnned with some other word which has an accent 

(3) Strictly speaking, and in reference to real pronunciation 
in one respect, there is only one kind of accent, i. e. every accent 
marks a stress of voice. But in reference to actual designations 
or written signs, we may say that there are now three kinds of 
accents ; viz., (a) The acute (-'), the sign of elevating the tone. 
(h) The grave (J), the sign of the falling slide of the voice* 
(c) The circumjkx (Z), the sign of compound and prolonged 
tone on the accented syllable. 

The Greeks niuned the accents n^oamdla. The acute (1 ) they called 
o|e»er ; the grave (J ) ^af^tiot ; the circumdflex (1 ) nf^umwfiiyri, L e. draum 
out, protracted. Hence words were named with a reference to accentua- 
tion, L e. in accordance with the name and [dace of the accent ^ e. g. with 
the acute (either ascending 1 or descending J) on the last syllable, oxy- 
tone ,' on the penult, paroxytone ; on the antepenult, proparoxytone. On the 
other hand, words with the circumflex on the last syllaUe are called peri' 
spome ; on the penult, properispome. ' Properly speaking, barytone words 
are all those, which, according to the original accentuation of the Greeks, 
had a ^rove accent on the ultimate $ but, in other wonis and ^peaking ae- 
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cording to present usage, all words whose ultimate is wnaeeented or Umtiess 
are barytone. All words, then, except oxyiones and ptriipamu, belong to 
the barytones. 

Note 1. The ancients lised the f^rave accent (J ) to ihark all tendesg 
syllables. But as this was superfluous, it came at length, and is now ex- 
clusively employed, to denote the acute descending, L e. the &Hing slide of the 
voice. But oxytones at the end of a sentence, before a colon, and even be- 
fore a comma which makes a plain break or pause in the sense, preserve 
the acute ascending ; but in continuous discourse closely connected, the ac- 
cent is written with the sliding fall. Kiihn. § 71. L 

Note 2. The circumflex [Z ) is used to denote a prolonged accent, 
made up of the acute and the grave (JJ ), with some clmnge of form for 
the sake of convenience in writing ; of course the circumflex can stand on- 
ly on long vowels which have been made by contracting two vowels into 
one sound ; and in this case only u^ure the aade was to he placed on iht first of 
these vowels ; e. g. 6o=^m. But oo contracted a= oi (not cS); plainly be- 
cause the circumflex accent represents only J J , and not J J . In all cases, 
therefore, where the circumflex is employed, we may take it for granted 
that originally there were two vowels with separate sounds, the first of 
which had the acute accent ; so that diiXog^^dieXog, awfta^saoofia, 9>iu(ssg)a« 
0$-, ofioiogsBOfiOiog, ufims^iifianj ipikei:^sfptlito, etc. 

(4) The accent may be placed on either of the three last sylla- 
bles of any word, just as the tone of the word and the nature of 
the quantity in one or more of these syllables require or permit ; 
but never fo.rther back than the antepenult syllable. 

Note. The acute accent may stand, as the nature of each case shall re- 
quire, on either of the three ultimate syllables ; the grove, only on the last ; 
die dreun^flex, on the last, or on the penidt The reason why the circumflex 
can go no farther back, is evident from Note 3 above ; since, when it stands, 
apparently on the penult, it stands really on the antepenult The graioe 
is only a peculiar form of the acute, when it foils on the ultimate in case 
of some pause. 

(5) Place of the accent, (a) The acute and the grave 
may stand on any vowel, long or snort ; but the acute can never 
stand on the antepenult syllable, unless the final syllable of the 
word be short. (6) The circumflex can stand only on a vowel 
that is long by nature, (not by positioii merely). When the 
penult is long by nature, and the ultimate is either short or long 
merely by position, a word must necessarily take the circumflex ; 
but this last rule does not include words compounded with an en- 
clitic, e. g. ovif^ ijtig, etc. (c) When the ultimate , is accented, 
it is more usually oxytone ; but adverbs, and some other words, 
frequently take a drcumJUx on the ultimate. 

Note 1. Accents of all kinds are written only over a vowel ; and in case 
of a pntper diphthong, only over its second letter. When the improper 

4 
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diphthongs which usually have Iota subscript, are writt^i with this Iota in 
the line, the accent is still placed over the first letter; e. g. "Aid^^A 

Note 2. There is not a tittle which seems arbitrary to us, in estimating 
the quantity of vowels with reference to accentuation. E. g. (1) The diph- 
thongs ak and ot at the en4 of words, are treated as short ; as in z^Q^h 
ylwraoif av^QmHot^ xQantiai, The exceptions to this are, (a) Verbs ending 
in ~ot -^t^y in the Opt mode, as kdnm, tifir^oai^ {b) The adverb ofxoi, and 
some compounds with enclitics, as 7^101, etc. (2), The endings -a)$ ^tav of 
the Attic forms of Dec; IL and QL, also the Ionic Gen. -en of Dec. I., are 
treated as short ; e. g. ayiu/coiv, UfOK— ^Trdil^A)^, noXitav — dtvnoxuih . (3) Be* 
lore £ and ^, in a £nal syllable, t" and v {u*e Seated as skmi in assigning 
the accent ; e. g. (poXyil, xi'j^v^, etc. Kiihner, § 66. 5. 

Note. 8. The tilttmate syllable is excepted from the common rule (c) 
above, and receives a circumfkx, (a) In case of appropriate contraction, as 
aldooy contr. aldw, (h) In adverbial endings in -uig, tMen derived from oxy- 
tone adjedwea ; e.g. itaXm^^ awpoag* < So in^ local adveibs in -oi, e.g. 'iff&fiou 
(3) Generally, the Gen. and Dat endings of all oxytones of Dec. L and IL 
have the circumflex ; also the Gen. imd Dat dual and plural of Dec. IIL, in 
all words with monosyllabic ground-forms ; see the paradigms, and the ex- 
ceptions in the notea (4) So also the Voc. endings in Dec. IIL ; of nouns 
in -svg and fern. ~(o -(og ; e. g. fiwriXsv, tixfi^h ot^dol (5) Oftentimes ki mo^ 
nosyllabic words; e..g. ttoI?, yw, etc. 

Note 4. A slight attention to the forms of nECLENSioir, in respect to all 
the parts of speech which are capable of it, will lead any one to see readily, 
that the continual variations of the ending of words must vary the qtumtiiy 
of end-syllables, and of course demand corresponding changes m the ac- 
centuation of the words thus varied. Taking the above rules with their 
exceptions into view, however, }tjs for the most part easy to account for 
all these, when we once know the accentuation of the ground-fopn, f^d 
the general rules respecting the tone which belongs to it 

Additions to words by compounding ihem with others, or made in the 
course of conjugation'or declension ; contraction of words ; f£cui.iari- 
TIES of dialects or of meanings ; anomalies by usage ; and specialities 
of declension, mode, tense, etc. ; all have an influence on accentuation* 
These must be sought for under the respective heads where they are treated 
of. See an admirable summary of the general principles of accentuation, 
m Kuhner L §§ 64—79. 

Note 5. Besides the special causes already named, which occasion 
changes of accentuation,, there are severid others ; viz. (a) I^ramSy i. e. liie 
coalescence of two wordte in one ; e. g. Toi>^/ov3«fo %qyov» (i)£li9ton,i.e, 
the striking out of a vowel at the end of a word; e. g. noli Bna&ovsa^noX- 
lu ejta&ov * olI}! iy(o=ilka i/(a. See § 8. 4. (c) Jlnastropke, L e. a trans- 
fer of a preposition to a place behind the noun which it governs ; in which 
case the accent (if the nature of the prepositipn allows it) reverts towards the 
noun, as xaXmv niqi instead of ntql xaXdiv. (d) Proclitics (see § 7. 2 Note), 
when in any way separated from connection and dependence on the dis- 
course, receive an accent; e. g. notg ya{} ovy xax^v e^ instead of in xaxaiv, 
(e) EndUicSy i. e. w(M'ds which usually throw off their accent and attach themr 
selves to the preceding word, in many circumstances become accented. 
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Remark L It TVould be out of p]^ce to pursue the detaili of accentuation, 
in a work like the present For a minute account of all tM topics to which 
I have merely adverted in the above notes, I must refer the reader to Butt- 
naann, Rost, Matthiae, and specially to the recent and noble work of Kuh- 
ner (Ausfiihrliche Grammatik), L §§64 — 79. 

Remark IL Buttmann, Kiihner, and odier distingui^ed granuiMirians, 
insist much on regard to the accent in readUig Greek, even where apparent 
quantity must be sacrificed in order to accomplish this. The later Greek 
poets and the modem Greeks have ki fact niade the qwadiiy altogether sub- 
ordinate to the accent. It is obvious, however, that no great advantage to the 
erittc, as such, can accrue from scrupulous attention to rules of this kind ; al- 
though the knowledge of them, as an accomptishment of a rhetorical nature, 
may properly claim some attention. However the reader may estimate this, 
let him not suppose, for a moment, that attention to the subject of accentua" 
tion is altogether needless or superfluous. Many words are distinguished 
from each other solely by the accent ; e^ g. fcju/ /am, «l/i& I go ; fig who ? 
9U or tig some one ; o the (article), o ttJdch ; n6t% uhen, noti at tome tim^ etc 
etc And if such indications of distiaction are not imponant for the adept 
in Greek, still they are very convenient for me learner. 

Remark HL The written accentuation of the N. Test iti designed to be 
conformed to die common laws of Greek accentuation. The age of this 
vmtten accentuation, in some of the Mss. of the N. Test, cannot be ascer- 
tained with certainty. It is certain, however, that it is older than the tnter- 
^nc^ton of the same book* Tlie writings of pro&ne Greek authors were, as 
we have seen, accented to some extent before the Christian era. In the 4th 
century, Epiphanius speaks of the Sept ,as furnished with various kinds of 
accents; the doing of which he names irxliuv xuxa n^oc^Stap/* Possibly 
the N. Test may, even at this period, have been Written in like manner* 
But we have no certain account of its accentuation until Euthalius, a dea- 
con of the church at Alexandria, about A D. 464, published the first edi- 
tion of the Pauline epistles ttatu oxlxovg. In his preface, still extant,! he 
speaks of making marks of distinction (dvuyvtafftr), and these x«t« UitoofaHlav^ 
L e. accentuation. This work of Euthalius, which he extended afterwards 
to the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, (probably to the whole of the N. T. 
also), whose aiixoi answered in general to our modem interpunction and 
were therefore valuable to readers, came soon into very ejtfensive use; so 
that, at least in the latter half of the Jjfth century, there must have beeti a 
great number of Mss. in circulation that were accented 

Remark IV. As the laws of accentuation never have been universally 
agreed upon in all their minutiae, (which is no more strange than the case of 
our own English accentuation), so, notwithstanding all that prosodists and 
grammarians have written, not a few points, and even the notation in re- 
spect to many particular words, remain under dispute down to the present 
hour ; e. g. ids and i'8s, numerals ending in -eri^g which are written ^iirjg and 
-BTyg, xiJQV^ and x»j^t;$, ipoivi^ and <polH$y novg and novg, X«U«y/ and Xnl- 
Xttif/, d^Xlipig and ^Uipiq^ i(ji&eia and 4(fk9slmy fivXay and fivltovy tinov (Im- 
per.) and htzov^ Xa/ie and A«/J6* etc It can be of but little importance to 
the sacred interpreter to settle these questions ; but the question whether 

* Hog, fiinleit. in ST. Teit. I. § 4d. t In Gallaadi Biblioth. Pat X. p. 201. 
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fitvfi or. ftivH (1 Cor. 3: 14), 't(as±xuvi or t^ the article (1 Cor. 15: 8), e7^« I go 
or f i/i/ / am (John 7 : 34, 36), TQoxogcourge or r^ojifo^ ur^M (James 3 : 6), and 
the like, be ^e true reading, of course has a connection with exegesis of 
some importance, and the accentuation must therefore depend on this, and 
cannot be settled in any other way. It is still disputed, also, whether the 
personal pronouns that are enclitic, should be so written after prepositions 
in all cases ; and we find high authorities for writing ner^o aov and naga (rov, 
Bv /ioi and iv tfiol, ir^pc /ue and hqo^ ifti, etc This question, however, is 
scarcely worth a serious investigation. Either usage is good ; at least, if 
authority can make it so. Even Kiihner, with his masterly talent at exhi- 
bition, has not steered clear of some perplexities, not to say contradictionB, 
in his rules respecting accents. R g. in § 63. 4, he represents * the cir- 
cumflex as arising only from the combination of two short vowels the fird 
of which has the acute accent' But what is the circumflex in ttfmssjifuin, 
in (fdasssquXita, etc.? Is not the (a here of and by itself longf Again, 
we have i(nac^g, contr. kardgy according to rule; but Gen. itnaorog contr. 
iarmog, although the full fqrm (-a6~) has the accent on the latter of the two 
vowels. The truth seems to be h^re, that the law arising from the last syl- 
lable being short and the penpt long, renders the circumflex necessary in 
spite of the other principle which respects the order of the accents. Other 
perplexities, also, the attentive reader will find, after all that 1^ been done 
to elucidate the subject; but this is not the place to discuss them. 

<^ 8. Signs or characters to aid the reader* 

(1) Interpunction. This consists of the comma and period, 
like our own ; and of the colon, which is a point just above the 
line (e. g. ki^H' ) and answers to our colon and semicolon. 

Note L In many editions of Greek books, a point of the same shape 
and position as the period, is used in the room of a colon or semicolon, (e. g. 
in the Leipsic edition of Plato, in Bloomfield's N. Test, and many other books), 
in which case the following word has a smaU and not a capital letter, in or- 
der to show that a new sentence does not begin with it This practice is 
to be regretted, as it tends to create confusion in the reader. The interro- 
gation point is our semicolon (;) — and in recent editions of several authors 
the note of exclamation (!) is also introduced^ 

Note 2. The history of the rise of mterpunction is-interesting to the critic, 
and may be satisfactorily traced, as it respects the N. Testament The mixot 
of Euthalius (see Reifn. DL above) consisted of short parts of sentences that 
were closely connected in sense, or of single words (as the case might be) 
that made sense by themselves, each of which was written in a line by itself 
(which was then called mlxog\ so that the reader might never doubt where 
he should make his pauses ; e. g. Tit 2 : 2. 

nPESBTTAS NHf]>JAiOT2 EINAI 

2EMN0T2 

2fL^P0NA2 

rriAIVfONTAS TH rnSTBl 

TH JTAUH 
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nPESBTTlJAS S12ATTS12 

Err l^TA2THMATI lEPOnPEnEIS 

MH AIAB0A0T2 

MH mNSl nOAAJl AEAIUOTMENAS 

KAA0JIJA2KAA0T2 

In this way was the N. Test published by Euthalius ; and the ^ork 
soon obtained great celebrity and a wide circulation, for this obviously 
answered nearly all the purposes of our modem system of interpunction. 
Moreover, that from the ailxoi thus arranged the interpunction of modem 
times came, can hardly be doubted. Parchment was too costly, in an- 
cient times, to permit book makers to leave for any great length of time 
more than one half of the page blank, as the method of writing ^i' atlxoig 
obliged them to do ; and so the copyists or editors fell upon the simple 
and obvious device of writing the page nearly full, but of making a point 
(a cross, or some other sign), after each word that had stood, in older edi- 
tions, at the end of a iTTt/o;. So the Codex' Cyprius is written through- 
out But intelligent readers soon saw, that some of these points or signs 
ought to mark greater breaks in the sense than others ; and therefore they 
began to note them by appropriate and distinctive signs. Thus arose 
gradually the interpuncHorirsygtenL The exact time of its first rise cannot 
be definitely traced ; but we know thus much, viz^ that in the 10th cen- 
tury a regular interpunction of the N. Test was already in existence, and 
that it is to be met with occasionally in Mss. of the century preceding this, 
and perhaps even earlier. 

(2) Diastole or Htpodiastole. This is of the same form 
with the comma, and has the same place in the line ; but still it 
i» used merely to mark certain words in order to distinguish them 
from others. 

£. g. o, Tt (neut of oaug) with a comma (diastole) between the two 
words, in order to distinguish them firom ott hecauM ; so o, t« (firom og 
and Ti), not ot8 lehen. Recent editions generally neglect the dUutoU, and 
print the words, formerly written with it, thus: o ta, o te,' which seems 
to be much preferable, as no one can hesitate or be misled on account of 
this. 

(3) Apostrophe. All the short yowels (y excepted), when 
standing at the end of many words which frequently occur, and 
before another word beginning with a vowel, mc^y suffer eliaian, 
i. e. may be dropped ; and their absence is then marked by a 
comma (d>ove the line (as roJt' for touvo), which in such a case 
is called apostrophe. 

Note 1. When a gmooth mvJte comes by elision to be the last letter of a 
word with an apostrophe, and the next word has the rough breatiiing, 
that smooth mute becomes rough ; e. g. ano ov, with apostrophe aq)' ov. 

Note 2. No unifbrmity or setHUd rule exists as to elision, and conse- 
quently as to the use of apostrophe. Mss., dialects, and editors differ; 
ao do poetry and prose, the fomer taking far the greater liberty, and 
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sometimes eliding even the diphthong — ai. In the N. Test, by the usage 
of Mss., Sgtty Vvff, fiTtt, cri, never sufier elinon ; although they often do 
this in other writings. As a general rule of the Greek language, words 
ehding in t;, monosyllables in a, i, o (ga excepted), and the prepositions 
ngo and nsgi, never suffer elision. 

Note 3. The object of eGsion, in all cases of apostrophe, is to get rid 
of the hiatus in sound which occurs where two vowels immediately suc- 
ceed each other, and one of them has a breathing either rough or smoo^ 

(4) CoRONis. The point called coronis is of the same form 
as the comma or apostrophe, and marks the union or mixture 
(xpao^ff it is called) of two vowels in one sound, where one word 
ends and the next begins with a vowel usually short. 

Note 1. In this case, the tioo vowels follow the usual laws of contradion ; 
both words are then written in one, and furnished with a coroniS, in ordfer 
to designate a contraction and union ; e. g. tafia fbr tot ^/in, taXXa_ for tee 
alia, iyeoda for ^/« oldm, xaya for x«i iyto, etc. In the N. Test this prac^ 
tice is quite unfrequent 

Note 2. Tlie object of Crasis^ (which is marked by the Coronis)^ is the 
same in general as that of elision and apostrophe, viz., to get rid of hiatus 
between two vowels at the end of one word and the beginning of another. 
The coronis, however, stands over the middle of a composite word, (not 
at the end of a word, like apostrophe), and demotes contraction^ not properly 
elision. 

Note 3. In classic Greek, particularly in epic poetry, craMs in reading 
(not in writing) is exceedingly common. It is then called symsxsis (awir- 
!fi}(rf(, connecting together, L e. aw — l^oa). In every page and almost' every 
line of Homer something of this is necessary; but in what way these con-* 
tractions are to be made, so far as pronunciation is concerned, oftentimes 
cannot well be determined. 

(5) Pabagogic Nun. Tf'he Greeks called it v fqti^Axt/anxoy^ 
i. e. Nun appended ; which sufficiently defines it. The object 
of it is the same as that of elision and crasis, i. e. to prevent 
hiatus. 

Note. In order to effect this, it is appended to the third persons of 
verbs ending in e or t, and to the Dat plur. ending in at. Hiatus, there- 
fore, must have been very disagreeable to a refined Grecian ear ; for no 
less than three expedients are practised in order to get rid of it 

(6) Iota subscript. This is used only in three of the im- 
proper diphthongs ; see <^ 5. 4. Anciently it seems to have been 
pronounced, but afterwards to have become mute by usage ; and 
therefore it is subscribed, that the reader may be aware of this. 

PeadiariHes. 

(1) Ovja before a word beginning with a vowel, is commonly written 
ourag. But here Mss. and editions differ, ot/xoi; being sometime^ writtepi 
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belbre oonsonants. The like principle applies to. the writing of a/^« and 
SxQ^y offti/if^ and fUXQ^if but still, the like variations also exist 

(2) Several recent editors write the Sigma at the end of the first part 
of a composite^ word in the shape of g final; e. g. iignrg, sSc^c^cki, ete. 
But where can this practice end ? Must we write ^sck^oto^, dv$(re/9ifc^ 

<laoq(r6og, etc.? The practice has not the authority of Mss. or ancient 
grammarians ; and it is condemned by Matthiae, Buttmann, Winer, KUh- 
ner, and others, although Winer himself follows it 

(3) Practice is different among different editors, as to writing various 
small words that come together as one, or separating them ; e. g. diau 
and diii il, iinsQ and si' ^rc^, ovx ht and ovKSTt^ etc. It is of little or no 
consequence which method is adopted, provided an editor is consistent 
with himselfl 

§> 10. Mutations of the Consonants. 

The delicate ear of the Greeks could not bear the harshness, 
which (as they estimated it) arose from the juxta-position of cer- 
tain consonants. From this soiirce come nearly all the nume- 
rous changes, which consonants undergo in the Greek language. 
The mtUes are the principal letters which undergo these changes. 

The subject itself of these changes is so deeply concerned with the 
forms that words assume in the course of declension, and even of com- 
position, that MINUTE AND THOROUGH ATTENTION TO IT IS ABSOLUTELY 

INDISPENSABLE, ou thc psit of cvcry one who intends to be able well and 
thoroughly to understand the laws and usages of Greek declensions and 
forms.. 

L Changes qf MtUes before each other. 

The mutes are here subjoined for the aid of the reader, and 
classified for convenieace' sake. 

13 3 

71 N r smooth. 

P y ^ middle. 

q> X '^ rough, (also called aspirates). 

To avoid any misunderstanding it should be stated, that the perpendic- 
ular line of letters under No. 1, is called the P class of mutes or thefrri 
class, which are Labials ; under No. 2, the Kor second class, which are 
Palatals ; under No. 3, the T or third class, which are Linouals. The 
qtudHy of mutes refers to their heing smooth, middle, or rough. Those of 
the same quodity, therefore, are all such as are smooth, or middle^ or rough, 
although they may be of different dosses ; e. g. ti, x, t are all of the same 
qualityi, u e. aJl smooth, but they are, at the same time, of three different 
classes ; and so of the others. 

Rui^E I. It is a general principle (with very few exceptions), 
that mutes of the first and second class are not doubled ; nor do 
they immediately follow each other ; but when mutes come to- 
gether, the second of them must be of the T or third class. 
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Note. The mute t is the only one of all which it is veiy common 
to double ; e. g. as in tartei. The aspirates are sometimes thrown to- 
gether ; but in such cases, the first x>f them is changed, as will be presently 
seen. A few cases exist like 'mnog, x6xnog; but such examples are against 
the general analogy. 

Rule 2. Mutes, in order to come together, must be of the 
same quality y i. e. smooth must be joined to smooth, middle to 
middle, and rough to rough ; and here the quality of the first 
mute is made to conform to that of the second. 

£. g. inid, wxtog^ (afidog^ o/doog, ax^oq^ hvtp&rip. 

Note 1. To express the rule in another way ; t admits before it only 
9r, X, smooth mutes of the other classes ; d, only fi, /; &, only <p, X' If by 
any cause in composition or declension, the second mute thus harmonized 
becomes changed as to qualityj the other must also of course change its 
quality in like manner ; e. g. knta becomes tjSdofiog in the adjective form, 
the n going into fi (middle mute) in order to conform to the quality of the 
following d which constitutes the adjective form of the word; So oxro* 
makes oydoog, etc The x in ^x, however, is in all cases of compo^tion 
immutable. To Rule 2, however, there are exceptions ; viz. 

Rule 3. The rough mutes will not bear to be repeated, but 
require a smooth mute of the same class before them. 

£. g. 2anq>(a, not 2aq)q>(a; Baxxog, not Baxxogf *A%^lg, not*A&&ig» 

Rule 4. The same principle is generally applied even to the 
syllable that immediately precedes a rough mute ; for such sylla- 
ble must reguhrly (in case it has a mute) take a smooth one. 
Even the spiritus asper in this syllable becomes lenis, 

£. g. nttplXrpia^ not ffK^pilrpta } nex^QV^f ^^^ X^X^V^f ''ft9>og, not ^a^ 
tpog, etc. So also ^o) for tx^ (comp. Fut c^o), where the smooth Inreath^ 
ing is adopted because of the x ^ the next following syllable. 

Note 2. The principle here laid dovm, however, is limited mostly to the 
eyllables belonging to the mere root of a word, or to that and a preceding 
syllable made by redupUcaHon ; e. g. T^c'qxD (fix>m ^gftp-a), xe/vr«ri (from x^^y 
But additions at the dose of words, whether occasioned by ,/Zezum or daiva- 
ffbn, do not produce such an effect on preceding aspirates ; e. g. i^aif-^riv^ 
S-atp^iig, ixv-^9. So in the Imper. ending -^t, as gxi-^i ; in the aid- 
verbial endings -^«f -^i ; in derivative words with a formative syllable 
commencing with ^, as q)^ir-&ei, root <P©/; and in the aspir. Perf ending -a, 
when this letter is preceded by a P or X mute, as js^atpa, — ^The anomalies 
are a few; e. g. ^I'oi and li&rifu follow the general rule, even when they 
receive flexion endings beginning vnth &, as itv&riv, ixi&ipf. Moreover the 
Aor. 1 Pass. Lnper., which would regularly be -^^«, makes -^fi, preserv- 
ing the flrst & as the charactenstic of the tense. 

Note 3. Con^posite words are not subject to the general law, in regard 
to the preceding aspirate ; e. g. ax^o^ipogog^ itpwpti. 
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Rule 5. A smooth mute before the rough breathing becomes 
aspirated ; e. g. aqo' oi, not in ov^ etc. 

In the flexion of verbs, ndddU mutes may become aspirated ; but not else- 
where ; e. g. aioxa instead of sClo/~oL 

II. Changes (tf Mutes before a. 

Rule 6. Of the first class, a admits before it only the smooth 
n sopnd ; of the second, only the smooth x sound ; and the third 
is rejected before the a, which also rejects C=f^^, because of the 
d in it. 

Note 4. The meaning is, that before a, the letters ff, 9, become n ; the 
letters /, /, become * ; and the third class (also {) are <!hopped. In the first 
ease, when n precedes a (ssttct), the two letters are of course written yt, as 
tvifm^sBtvmru ; in the second, ug is written I, as in li^n^BSiXittQUi. 

Note 5. Examples of the rule are Uinto, Uupto; t^^oi, tffitffm; yQaq>n^ 
/Qufftm ; nliutif nU^ti ; ls/«i» Xi$ti ; <n^z^ &JtllSa. Examples of dropping 
class third, are fTwicacrft (not frwfiatcrft); odco^ a(r«i (not adfrcu) ; ndd-fOf n$iam 
(not nMvto); 9^o{m ipQaan (not fp^aSvio), 

Note 6. If y precedes any letter of the third class of mutes, in such 
cases, it is also dropped with them ; and when a short vowel precedes the 
two letters thus dropped, that vowel becomes prolonged ; L e. e goes into c« ; 
o into ov ; and short a^ i,v, become long ; e. g. anivdio^ crjidam ; Xiovtn for 
Uoirtab] naai for itipiat; dtlxrvfrt f(M> dsUatvrtai, etc See below, under 
Note 8. 

III. Changes of mutes before (i. 
Rule 7. Before fi, the first class of mutes assimilate. 

Rule 8. Before fi, the second class of mutes become /. 

E. g. nlixm, ninley-fim ; ttvxm, tirtvy-gtm ; and so Xiym^ Xc'liu, XiXtygiai, 
Some exceptions exist in the formation of nouns, as ikiirj^ ^X(*^ ®^ 

Rule 9. Before f« the third class of mutes go into a ; as also 
does t«o^. 

^^icr-^o*. There are fiiequent departures jfrom this in the epic and Ionic 
dialect, as o^/kij, »9far, etc 

IV. Peculiar changes in the third or T class of Mutes. 

Rule 10. When the third class come together, the first letter 
often goes into a. 

E. g. ^^01, ^a-th^y ; nd&to^ indtr-^ip^ nua^tiop» But forms of mere re- 
duplication, like nqanUf 'At&tg^ etc., are common in respect to the letter t. 

5 
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V. Changes of N. 

Rule 11. Before the P class of mutes, and also before if(:^nay 
9 goes into /u. 

£. g. in composite words, such as inffiniffx^, ififialXm, irvfupi^Uf ifi^x^ 
where avv and i¥ are prefixed. ^ 

Note 7. By the usual laws respecting f, the Greeks must have read tip 
naii(fa xal t^y lArfiiga as if written iq/jl naTiga xal itifA fif[ihQa ; and so gram- 
marians direct us to read. This usage, however, for those who are not to 
speak the language, is hardly worth the trouble that it codts. 

Rule 12. Before the K class of mutes, and also before 5=xa, 
the V becomes a / in the written language ; but it is read as v, 
or ng nasal. 

£. g. iptifl&y (Tvyytp^gi irvyzoUgu,. avy^alpm. 

Rule 13. Before the liquids A, fi,p, the v is usually assimilated. 

R g. wUiyw, ifA(iiyt», evQ^imm ; but also hglfttw. 

Rule 14. Before C the y is always dropped. 
E. g. aviv/la for &wivyla. 

Rule 15. Before a the v is dropped in the course of declen- 
sion ; and in the composition of words, where a is followed by 
another consonant. 

£. g. aloHcri (not aicivtrt) ; avarrifia (not awntifjut). Some exceptions oc- 
cur, as niq>ar(raiy Ufiivg, etc ; but these are few. The preposition iv, more- 
over retains the v ; as evaoq>og. The y in avp assimilates before cr; as oimt- 

Rule 16. Final r .inverbs and Dat. plurals may be omitted or 
inserted, as the case may require, i. e. according as a consonant 
or a vowel immediately follows. 

y 1. Changes to avoid the concurrence of too many consonants. 

Rule 17. As a general rule, three consonants, or (which is the 
same thing) one consonant and a double letter, cannot come .to- 
gether, unless either the first or the last of them, or each of these, 
is a liquid, or a. 

Note 8. The letter most commonly dropped, in such cases, is a followed 
by ^ in the flexion-syllables of verbs ; e. g. tstV(f)-&B instead of thwpa^ej 
nsnlix'9-at instead of nsnXix(r^ai, etc. in like manner v is sometimes 
dropped before t ; e. g. tstv^pajai instead of jsrvipanttij etc. See above, 
under Note 6. 

Note 9. Ebnmples of three consonants together, when the first or the 
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last of them is a liquid, aire nsfiqf&ilg, anhiQog, aurx^og, etc. In like manner. 
/ may stand before a K-sound ; e. g. T8/$ois=T8;^(r(», and sounded as tsvxitm. 

Note 10. In compounding words this rule is not observed, in cases 
where the observation of it would obscure the etymology ; e. g. ixmvm, in- 
aniydtu, etc. 

General Remark. Letters of theiame organ, or of the same power, are the 
ones which are usually exchanged for each other. Thus in the different dialects, 
all classes of the mates are sometimes exchanged for each other ; and so are the 
liquids with eaeh other ; the double letters with the kindred single ones ; a with 
the Unguals (particularly aa with irr); so ^ with ^^, etc. Beyond these general 
principles the changes do not ordinarily extend ; and even here, the law of ex- 
change is far from being universal. Grammars which treat of the dialectical 
Ibrms, will give particulars. 

<$> 11. Doubling and transposition of the Consonants. 

(1) The liquids are most frequently doubled, especially in epic 
poetry ; and, next to these, the mute t, and the sibilant a. In the 
conunon language, moreover, words beginning with g always 
double this letter, when they receive an accession at the beginning. 

£• g. ^lnt»t Sip^MKTor; inog^og, from aTro and (i». Yet in the N. Test 
this is not unfrequently omitted ; e. g. igapdltr&Tpf, igapTurs, etc 

(2) Transposition sometimes takes place, when a mute, origin- 
aUy separated from a liquid by a vowel, brings that Kquid into im- 
mediate conjunction widi it. 

£• g. itQadki for HOQdia ; %i&rrji»a (root ^or), transposed &ifa ; sjiqad^w 
root TtBQd', transposed tt^oi^. In such cases the vowel of the transposed 
syllable is not imfrequently changed, as in the last example. 

^12. Changes of the Vowels. 

(1) ExcHANGt OF VOWELS. The cases in which vowels are ex- 
changed for each other, are very numerous ; and they are so vari- 
ous that no general laws regulating them all can welli)e made out. 
The student can fully learn them only from usage. 

He may easily find that niq^ta, in its derivatives, goes into tnqa&w and 
nhioifd^a; and 'SO of manj odiers, more or lehd irregular; but why these 
changes were originally made^ lies at present beyond our knowledge, ex- 
cepting that analogies of other languages aJSbrd the like examples, e. g. cb, 
did; gvoe, gave ; Germ, gtben, gab, etc. 

(2) Change of q,uantity. A second cljange of vowels is that 
which arises from lengthening or shortening them into the cor- 
responding long or short vowels or diphthongs. In this case « 
conmionly goes into « (rarely *?), and o into ov (rarely cw). 

(3) A great part of the differences between the several dia- 
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lects of Greece, consists in the diffeient vowels which they em- 
ploy to write and speak the same word. 

A minute account of these belongs only to lexicons and grammars de- 
signed for the classics. 

^ 13. Eliaion and Contraction of the Vowels. 

(1) We have seen, in ^ 10, what changes the Greeks intro- 
duced among their consonants, and how frequently diey omitted 
some of them, in order to avoid sounds disagreeable to their ears. 
From the like source originated the elision and contraction of 
their vowels, when there was a concurrence of so many, or of 
such, as made a sound unpleasant to them; 

The laws of these contractions, given in the sequel, are very general : 
but they do not reach every case. The lexicons give the necessary inlbr- 
mation as to anomalous particulars. 

(2) Elision of vowels is very common in Greek, and has al- 
ready been treated of in ^ 8. 3. 

(3) Contraction OF Vowels. This is divided into two kinds, 
viz. proper and impr(q>er. 

I. Proper contraction is the union of two vowels into one 
sound which preserves them both. 

^ g, B liau ff *ini7 d dm a 

o I — 0* » I — ^ I I — * 

a I — fi V » — vt (v 1/ does not contract) 

II. Improper contraction is of various kinds. It takes place : 
(1) When two vowels are combined in one long kindred 

vowel. 



1. dfo'^ 4saini7 7, o o\ 

2. o a > in 0) (ov) 5. e a — a 8. o c > in ov. 
3.oijj 6.«« — H 9. «o/ 

E. g. (1) nfiaojusy — Ji/AWfuv, {2)ald6a — aldw; fistiowag^ utif^ovg, (3)^c(r» 
&6ijTB — fAia&ms. (4) id/ta — ulj^. But (5) when a vowel precedes -«« it 
contracts into a, as in xleca — xXia, vyiia — vyia, (6) noUt — nolei. (7) fua^ 
^oofiev — iiKr&ovjuv. (8) fiUr^oh — liie&ov, (9) noUofio^ — 9roioi/^cy. 

(2) Improper contraction takes place, when a long vowel 
or diphthong ^ects a short vowel, which either precedes or fol- 
lows it. 

E. g. ufjiaei — ri/iio^ ^iliti — ^iX£, xifWoia—XQwr&, vlr^tirtra — vlijafra, laag 
— Xag ; and so before the diphthongs, as iptXii^g—^il^Sy g)daou— ^iZov, 91- 
iioifii — qnXoifity anXoai — anXai, etc. But let the reader note, that the rule 
is not without exceptionB, e. g. (Aur&o/jTB — /lia^l^aife,. where the contraction 
is brought about in another way, L e. according to No. 1. (3) above. The 
particular diversities in the mode of conlraclaon must be learned by prac- 
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tice. ^ In respect to oi, the short yowel must pretede it in order to apply 
the rule ; except in the Ace. of some nouns in Dec IH, as i^QtM — tiqv, 

(3) Also, when the short vowels a, l, v, placed before another 
vowel, eject it and become long. 



1. oc).^- 5.11 

2, a fi } 6. V 

a * o i .„. , 7. V 

. , > mto I Q 



into V. 



£b g. (1) tlfiat — xlfia. (2) tifiwftB — Uftati. (3) noliof — nilif, (4) oiaf 
—ok. (5) lx&vn-4x^vg. (6) l/^va^— «;r^- (7) Mvito-AUvto. (S) 
dHupviftat-^uxpvttUj and so in verbs in -v^». 

(4) Another mode of improper contraction is, when a simple 
vowel precedes a diphthong, and unites with the first letter of it 
according to the rules already given ; and then, if the last letter 
of the diphthong be «, it is subscribed in case the preceding 
vowel admits of it, otherwise the last letter of the ori^nal chph- 
thong is rejected. 

1. a « ) . ^ 3, a o< into « 6. f ov ) . ^ 

2, a it ) ^ 4, a ov — n 7. o ov ) 

5. 8 ai — fj 

"EL g,.ll) ufiifi9^^tifi^g, (2)T<^e(fi — f^fi^. (3)ti/ioo£^i — tiftwfju, (4)tc^ 
lMaov-^TAfi£, (5) ivjntai — tvntij. \6) nouovai — noiowrt. (7) fiur&oovtn — 
fuad^ovtru In contracted verbs more vowels than the above rule contem- 
plates would sometimes come together in the full forms, and then a double 
contraction takes place, first of the flection ending, and then of this with 
the vowel of the root; e. g. noii^foiif noii^rj, noifj* inoii-tOf inoU-oVf 
inotov. The longer forms are the ancient ones ; and even they themselves 
are abridged by omitting the a in the primitive 2 pers. sing, passive ; e. g. 
the oldest forms were as noiB^eaM, inroi8-8(ro, etc. See § 6, Note 5 for the 
omission of th^ a; also § 10. Note 8. 

(5) Peculiar and anomalous are a few contractions, viz. 

(1) fi into o». (2) o 81 into o*. (3) oi into ov. 

E. g. (1) fiur&ofi — (mr&oL (2) fiiad-ou — iaut&qL (3) ftta^oBiv^-fua&ovr ; 
but this last comes from the old form fila&otw. 

Note 1. The attentive reader will of course perceive, that some of the 
above rules or principles of contraction are seemingly at direct variance 
with each other; e. g. in No. 2 we have a rule, that long vowels or dipk- 
^iong9 eject short vowels both before and after them, (and the exttni of this 
grammarians do not even attempt to define), while in Na 3 we find short 
vowels ejecting long ones in some cases. Again, in No. 4 we find that 
short vowels coming before a diphthongs coalesce with its first letter and 
fiwquently subscribe or reject its second, while the diphthongs are said in 
Na 2 to throw oui the short voweL Moreover, the contractions in Na 5 
are manifestly discrepant fixim those in both Nos. 2, 4. The amount of 
the whole is, that all the different methods of contraction are practised, 
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these on one set of words (e. g. contract verbs), those on another (e. g;. 
nouns, etc of Dec. L, IL, or IIL) Usage only can familiarize the learner 
with the different cases. Still, it should be noted, that oivi^t ijk vert pew- 
cases DOES THE SAME CONCOURSE OF VOD^ELS CONTRACT IN DIFFERENT 

WATS ; viz. 6 a into fj and a, and o bi into ot and ov. The indefinite rule 
in No. 2 may be rendered somewhat more definite by the remark, that the 
contractions there designated belong mainly to contract veH^s ; as do those 
also in Nos. 4, 5. 

Note 2. The accent is not to be placed on a contracted syllable, un- 
less one of the syllable^ contracted possessed it befiNre contraction ; e. g. 
aoid^y ^di (stiH osytone). But if one of the contracted syllables had the 
accent, then it is retained and written as circumflex, L e. if the firs^ syUa* 
He was accented and quantity permits, as nXoog, nXovg; or, in case the 
second syllable is accented, as acute, e. g. lorao;, strnig, 

REitiARKS. The Attic very generally (but not always even where it was 
practicable) made use of the contracted forms, in cases such as the above ; 
the Ionic of the imoontraded ones. Moreover, the student must under- 
stand, that these rules do not reach every individual case of contraction in 
the Greek language. Particulars are given in good lexicons ; the most 
important of them, however, will be mentioned hereafter under declen- 
sions, etc, where they occur. 

In Greek poetry, contraction (by synizesis) is to be made by the reader, 
in very numerous cases, where none is made in writing ; see § 8. 4. Not^ 3. 

in a. very few cases, contraction causes (he accent to be shifted, as ae^ 
yog^ igyog ; and in some others, the long quantity of contracted syllables 
is by usage shc^rt The lexicons give the necessary information. 

^ 14. SyUabicatum* 

(1) The general rule is, that a syllable ends with a vowel ; 
but die final syllable may end with either a vowel, or with v, |f, 
or a. 

(2) But syllables in the midst of a word often end with a con- 
sonant. E. g. 

{a) Where the same letter is doubled; as SX-log, a/u-/tftOf, etc (h) 
Where a consonant comes after a liquid ; as IX-xo), ifi^tpi, xaQ-no^^ etc. 
(c) Where a smooth mute precedes a rough one ; as Som-q^oif Bun-xog, etc 

Note. Recent grammarians prescribe a division of syllables to be made 
in such a way, that to the succeeding syllable must be attached all con- 
curring consonants which can begin a word in Greek» Consequently, in 
printing books, we must divide words at the end of a Hne thus : o^ydoog^ 
t'S/ASPf tv-q>&tig, ya^fiflgigy etc. But the cmcknt inscriptions follow no 
such rule ; and Kiihner says, it has no internal grounds of support and is 
contrary to reason. The whole matter is plainly one of mere conven- 
ience ; and very little if any regard is due to such prescriptions. The 
best way in printing or writing Greek, is to divide it in such a way as that 
we can pronounce the syllables in the easiest manner. 



PART II. 



GRAMMATICAL FORMS AND FLEXIONS. 



^ 15. Parts of speech. « 

Logically considered we may divide speech into subject or ob- 
ject, i. e. nouns ; predicate, i. e. verbs ; and circumstances and re- 
lations, i. e. particles. But a much more convenient division, for 
grammatical purposes, is into nomi, pronoun, article ; verb, par- 
ticiplCy adjective ; adverb, preposition, cotyunction, and inter- 
jection. 

NOUNS. 

§16. Gender of Nouns. 

(1) This is divided into masculine, feminine, and neuter; 
which are designated by the prepositive article 6, ij, to. 

(2) No universal rules can be given respecting gender, which 
vnu be of much real use to the student. Of course the names of 
males, rational and irrational, are generally masculine ; of females^ 
and also of trees, plants, cities, towns, and countries, yeyntmn^. 

Note. Even these laws are fiir from being, universal ; e. g. to yim§Mi9 
woman, to fuigiiuov youth, to t^xo; chUd, to ovdQanodw iicBOt, all of the neu- 
ter gender. So also the names of many places, trees, plants, etc., are maf- 
euline ; e. g. ol <^tXtnnoi PhzUppi, 6 <p6itni Ihe pahnrimt, etc 

(3) A large class of nouns are inUoivov (flpicoene), \. e. com- 
mon both to the masc. and fem. gender, because they are designa- 
tions of a generic nature, and include both species under them. 

^g.o and { 0t6g, q and ij S/ytlo^ o and ^ fio^ etc 

« 

^ 17. Number. 

(1) The Greeks have three numbers, singular, dual, andplural, 
in the declension of nouns, pronouns, the article, adjectives, par- 
ticiples, and verbs. 

But the dual number is not employed at all in the N. Test ; was not used 
in the Aeolic dialect ; is rare inthe later Greek writers ; and is dropped alto> 
gether in modem Greek. - It appears never to have been much in popular 
usage ; for it is but imperfectly developed, having only two inappropriate 
forms in nouns, etc ; and only so many, or even less, in most of the tenses 
of verbs. 
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^18. Declension and Case. 

^1) Decleimon of nouns means a change in their fonn, in order to 
designate the different relations in which they stand to other words. 
The different changes made for this purpose, are called Cases. 

(2) There are usually reckoned, at present, three declensions 
in Greek ; this first and second are parisyUabic, i. e. none of the 
forms exceed the number of syllables in the ground-form,* the 
third is impariayllabic. 

Originally, as we shall see in the sequel, there appears to have been but 
one declension in Greek. In process of time, however, such changes took 
place in regard to certain classes of nouns, that they were arranged under 
different and distinct declensicms. The leading ground of distinction or 
division is the forms of fht dual and pluraL When these are the Mme, how- 
ever diverse the singular forms may be (e. g. as in Dec 1) , they are ranged 
under one category. 

(3) The Cases are usually reckoned to be five. The place of 
an Ablative is supplied by the Gen., and sometimes by the Dative. 

Properly speaking, and in accordance with the definition given ^above, 
there are ^nerally hut three cases in Greek, viz. Gen. Dat and Ace ; oc- 
casionally the Vocative assumes a varUd form. The Nom. and Voc. are 
called ind^ftendent eases (casus recti) ; the Gen. Dat and Ace, are named 
oUt^ Cases (casus ohliqui). . 

(4) The declensions are distinguished from each other, partly 
by their endings in the ground-forms, partly by the endings of 
their oblique cases in the singular ; but principally by die different 
forms of the dual and plural* 

Table of declension endings. 



Sing, 


Dec 


.1. 


Dec. II. 


Dec. III. 


Nom. 


•?, a, i 


n^iog 


offNeut ojf 


Q 


Gen. 


ng—ag 


. ov 


ov 


og(ti>g) 


Dat 


v—^ 


9 


I 


Ace 


fip — ay 


09 


a or y. Neut like the Nom. 


Voc. 


ij— a 


8 Neut or 


_ 


JhuU. 








N. A.V. 


a 


09 


8 


G.D. 


aiv 


OhP 


Ohy 


Plur. 








Nom. 


ah 


Oh Neut o 


eg Neut of 


Gen. 


WP 


top 


tap 


Dat 


aig 


oig 


OhP ioh) 


Ace 


ag 


ovg a 


ag a 


Voe 


ai 


Oh a 


eg a 



The groand-form is the Nom. singular. 
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^19. General principles of declension. 

1) The Gen. plural throughout ends in -ow. 
[2) The Dat. singular has an Iota, subscript in the two first de- 
clensions, and written in the line in the third. 
The Voc. is mostly like the Nominative. 
All neuters have the Nom., Ace., and Voc. alike ; and in 
the plural these cases always end regularly in -a. 

Note 1. Ground op these similarities, (a) The present Dec IDL ap- 
pears to ha^e been formed out of nouns originally ending in a consonant, 
or in r or tf ; Dec. IL, of those which ended in o ; and Dec L, out of those 
which ended in a. (b) The original mark of the Gen. sinoular was g pre- 
ceded by 0=05. (c) The characteristic of the Dat was *. (rf) The Ace 
was marked by y ; which, when preceded by a, was frequenUy dropped. 
(e) The Voc. was either the same as the Nom., or else the simple root ; as 
euphony might decide. 

PluraIm (/)Nom. character -eg ; in Dec L IL the g has fallen out, and 
the 8 is changed into «, in order to unite with the preceding a and — ^thus 
making -a» -o*. {g) The original Gen. plur, was -av added to the Nom. -tg 
ascvoiy. Omitting the cr (§ 6. Note 5), we have in Dec UL -twv, which is 
jcontracted into -o)y, as xoQaH-iofov, xn^ajc-coiv, xo^ax-uv ; and so in Dec. L, 
the -ay ■ being joined with the vowel o, the latter coalesces, as fiovoataPj 
'fiovawv ; in Dec H, for Xoyo-tav we have loyav, (h) The Dat plural adds 
« or -iy to the Nom. ~tg; as xvy-Bg, xw-ta* (v). In Dec I. IL the- old 
Dat plur. was /iowo«<rt(y), X6yoi(rb(v) — often this form occurs in Homer, in 
the Doric, etc — where the s in -f? (the common plur. ending) becomes t, 
so as to unite in a diphthong with the a of Dec I. and the o of Dec IL 
(t) The Ace plur. adds g to the endings {a or v) of the Sing., and so makes 
"ug "vg. But y before a falls out of course (§ 10. R. 6), and -ag is adopted 
in its room. In Dec. L IL the falling out of the v is compensated by j>ro- 
longing the preceding vowels ; as (Aovaarg -/iot'crag, Xoyovg -Xoyovg. 

Dual, (j) The Nom. Ace and Voc. had originally the end-character -«. 
In Dec. L IL this combines with the preceding vowel ; thus fwifaas -fAovaa 
(§ la a 1), Xoyot -Ao>w, (§ 3 a 1. 8). (k) The Gen. and Dat add -ly to the 
root ; e. g. fiovaa-^y, X6yo-ty. In Dec UL the in -oty seems to be a 
mere union- vowel for the sake of euphony. 

These hints respecting the old forms in the declension of nouns, (my lim- 
its forbid any more than hints), may help the student to explain the analo- 
gies in the declensions, as stated above. The older the Greek, the more 
traces of these forms are to be found. They will serve to explain many 
things, moreover, in relation both to the qtuwiity of syllables, and the accenr 
tuation of them ; as wiU be seen in the sequel It needs but little investi- 
gatio^i) in view of the statements just made, in order to see that originaUy all 
the declensions were substantially but one. Further developments of this 
principle will be made in the remarks on each declension. 

Note 2. To nouns of all declensions the article is often attached* As 
the phases of this are uniform ; as they belong alike to all the declensions;, 
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and as it is often convenient to decline by employing the article ; it is here 
inserted for the convenience of the learner. 



Sing, ' Plural, Dual, 

Nom. 6 ^ to 



« c _f e c ' 

o$ aft ?a 



Gen. tov t^ tov 
Dat T$ tjj T^ 
Ace. . Toy Tjjy lo 



xotg Jaig jotg 
jovg jdg . li 



N. A. TW Tcr TW 

G. D. Toly TOfty Toiy 



^ 20. Fir^ Declenrian. 

(1) Nouns fern, ending in -« -17, and nouns masc. ending in 
'ig -1?^, belong to Dec. I. 

Probably the original ending of this Dec was ig ; the g being a mark of 
gender, and the a a vowel of the root In process of time the fern, nouns 
threw ofT the $, while the masc. ones retained iL — The a and ij endings 
seem to be variations by reason of dialects, euphony, ete. ; and so in respect 
to -05 -^5. 

(2) Principles of declensioiv. (a) In the dual and plural, 
all nouns are declined in the same way. 

(6) In the singular, all nouns ending in '-i? preserve it uni> 
formly ; and the like do all in -a, when a vowel or g precedes 
this -a. In other cases with the -« ending, the Gen. and Dat. 
take 1? ; but the Ace. and Voc. retain the «. 

ExcqjUans. A few nouns in -o, of Doric origin, preserve the -a un- 
changed, even when it is not preceded by the letters just mentioned ; e. g. 
aXala -«$, ^fjda -o(, and so of a few other proper names. 

(c) All masc. nouns in -ag -fjg make the regular Gen. in ov 
(Kke Dec. II.) 

Excqaiions, A few common nouns and a considerable number of proper 
names in -ag, specially contracts in -ac, make the Doric Gen. in -a ; e. g. 
Tten^ttXoiagy Gen. -a, BoQ^txg —a, Saiuvug >o, etc. This form of proper 
names is frequent in the N. Testament 

(d) The dual and plural of all masc. nouns here, as already 
noted, are the same as those of the fem. ones. In the singular, 
all nouns in -ag preserve the a throughout, the Gen. sing, and 
plur. excepted. But nouns in -12? preserve the ti only in the 
Dat. and Accusative singular, elsewhere conforming to the model 
in -Off, excepting in some Vocatives. 

Note. The Voc. of nouns in -i?^ is made by -a, (1) When the Nom. ends 
in -T92^, as (ia^irnig, fin^sra, (2) In the case of verbals and patronymics 
ending in -rig; e.g. ymfihQrig (from yebifjifrgiat), ytafiiiQci, Jligi^g, nig^ 
oa, a Persiaru With these exceptions, the Voc. preserves the i; of the Nom. 
ending throughout ; as ^ATQsldrig, *Atgsi3fi, 
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(e) When the ending -« (t/) is immediately preceded by < <» «, 
the usual contraction takes place in a few cases, and the endnsyl* 
lable then takes a circumflex throughout. 

£. g. yaUri (a), yoXit --^g, etc.; /tvia, fiva -Sg, etc ; 'EQfdtig^ *EQfnig -oi;, 
etc ; Baqiag^ Ba^ag ^-a (Doric), etc. For this last contraction, see § 19, 
n. 1. No. SL But the number of such contracted formB is very smalL 

(3) The following Paradigms will, exhibit the varieties of the 
first declension* 



Sing. 

Noni. 

Gen. 

Dat 

Ace 

'Voc. 

Dual. 
N.A.V. 
G. D. 

Plur. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Ace. 
Voc 



No.l.^, 


No. 2.^, 


JNo. 3. ^f 


No. 4. 4, 


No. 5. Of 


xiftn 


^iHa 


nnga 


^ovaa 


vtavlag 


iifi^g 


ipiXlag 

qnXla 

(ftXlav 


ntigag 

nilga 

nuqav 


(Aovfffig 

(iovini 

(iomav 


vBaviov 
9suvlav 


T*/il5 


(ptXla 


jiBtQa 


fioma 


veavla 


TijUO 
JlfMUV 


ffiXla 
(fiXlaiv 


ndqaiv 


fwvfra 
giovaaiv 


yeavla 
vtaviaiv 


JifAttl 


(piXiai, 


nuqah 


fiovaai 


ysaviak 


XifJl&V 

iifjiaig 

tiftag 

jifial 


iptXlaig 

<piXlag 

(pdlai 


TtBigatv 
Tttlgaig 
nuQitg 


fAOwrwv 
fiomaig 
fiomag 
fiovirai 


vsavi&v 
vtavlavg 
rtttvlag 
vtavtai 



No. 6. 6, 

TiQospittig 
ngotpiitov 
ngofffitfi 

7t(IO<p1]t1J9 

TtQoqtiJTa 

Ttgoq^xa 
7tgo<pTixaiv 

ngofffJTai 

1lQ0<piJXWV 

ngoqt'^tatg 

7tQ0<f>fixag 

nQotfi}tat 



No. 7. •', 

ySOtfABTQOV 

yBtafUJifrj 

ysiofiixQtir 

YBbildxqa 

ysmfiixQa 



t I 



Sing. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat 

Ace 

Voc 



No. 8. Oy 

^ATQBldrjg 
'drgeidov 
^Argtldji 

^AtQBldflV 

^Atgsldfj 



BoQ^ag 


'Agitag 


BoQ^a 


*Aqixa 


BoQ^a 


*Agha 


BoQ^dy 


*Agitav 


Boq^a 


^Agita 



No.ll.§, 


No. 12.1^, 


y«K^h^ 


firiaaya 


yaXijg 


fAvag 


yaXfi 


fiVtf 


yaXrjp 


(Avap 


yaX^ 


(iva 



ytatfisxgair 

yBfOfiitgat 

yBrnfurgeir 

yB(Ofurgaig 

yBWfiirgag 

yiiafiixgtu 

No. 13.0, 

'Eg/iiiagy^g 
^Egfiov 

'Egi^ijr 
Egfin 



Note 1. Ranarka «n tht Paradigms. (1) Nos. 1 — 4 exhibit the princi- 
ples of declension as stated in text 2. h above. (2) Nos. 5 — 8 exemplify 
the principles in text 2. c (/ and Note, by turning to which the reader will 
see why Nos. 6, 7, make the Voc in -af, while in No. 8 the Voc preserves 
the ^ of the Nominative. (3) Nos. 9, 10, exhibit the Doric Gen. sing., as 
shown in text 2. c Exc (4) Nos. 11 — 13 exhibit the method of declining 
the few contracts which belong to Dec L tiext 2. e. ThefvU form is so 
plain that it needs not to be exhibited. The dual and plural ooniraded are 
regular, and are circumflexed throughout on the ultimate ; e. g. /lya, ftvcunf 
— fiPjoSi, firmy, fLVfCig, fivdgt /ivoSL 

Note 2. By turning back to § 19. Note 1, the reader will find, under the 
account of the formation of the different cases, the ancient forms of words, 
which solve at once most of die apparent anomalies in quantity and accen- 
tuation. £. g. the universally circumflexed Gen. plural comes from the 
old Gen. -^Mir, contracted -wi^ ; the Gen. and Dat of oxytones, with a cir- 
cumflex, are accounted for by a reference to the old forms winch haw 
been abridged, viz. -«s^, -^i, and «^K} ^^ whkh, when contraeted, make 
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-«(, -ff, and -{Cf ^fi» The long quantity of -a in the dual, and in the end- 
ings "OS, etc, is accounted for in the like way, L e. hy a contraction. For 
full information, I must remit the reader to Kiihner's Grammatik, L § 256 seq. 

Note 3. Accentuation. The apparent anomalies have al^'eady been 
mentioned, viz. the Gen. plural always with a circumflex, on the ultimate, 
and the Gen. and Dat of all numberi^ marked in the same way when the 
noun is oxytone. For the rest, the general rule is : The accent remains on 
(he syUable where it rtats in the ground form, ao long as the general pri$ic^pies 
of accentuation allow iL The meaning is, that the mere change ofquantibf 
in an end-syllable will not shift the place of the accent ; e. g. nol/iijCf Voc. 
nollta, (not noXna because the final -a here is short, although, if mere 
quaniibf were regarded, this last accentuation would be allowalb^). 

N. B. The particulars of dialectic Tariations, and the special laws of quantity 
and accentaation, must be sought for in the larger grammars, as a full eztiibition 
of them would be foreign to the appropriate design of the present work. 



<^ 21. Second Declension. 

(1) In common Greek this ends in -OQ masc. and feminine, 
and -ov neuter. 

Besides these simple forms, there are some oonfroc^ ones which are 
ranged under this Dec. ; also some nouns in -cac and -cay, which constitute 
the so called JitHc Dec IL ; as will be seen below. 



Sing, 


N. 1. o', 


No. 2. $, 


No. 3. 


NonL 


loyoq 


v^OQ 


otntop 


Gen. 


Xoyov 


ytjcrov 


ovxov 


Dat 


Xoyf^ 


P^OIff 


OVXM 


Ace 


Xoyov 


yi^aor 


OVXOP^ 


Voc. 


Xoye (-Off) 


viioe (-Of) 


avxov 


Dual. 


\ 






N. A.V. 


loym 


vfjau 


ointm 


G. D. 


Xoyoiw 


ri]iToit 


avxoir 


PIUT. 








Nom. 


loyoi. 


vr^ooi 


ovna 


Gen. 


loyfov 


vr^owf 


OVKWf 


Dat 


Xoyoig 


vr^ooig 


avHotf 


Ace 


Xoyovg 


rtfoovg 


avita 


Voc 


Xoyoi 


viiaoi 


Qvxa 



Note 1. The old Gen. seems to have been, first of all -ooSy then (drop- 
ping the a) -00, and thence -ov comes by contraction. The Epic has -oio ; 
the Doric, oi ; both derived in like manner. 

Note 2. The original Dat plural wad "^uri ; which is still common in 
Epic and Ionic 

Note 3^ The Voc in this declension is often like the Nom. ; in some 
words it is always so, specially among the Attics. Voc &9s occurs in Matt 
27: 46^ but ^w^ is neariy umvennl in all wrilai& 
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Note 4 A few neuters of this Dec. are oxytone ; e. g. ivyipt Tirc^or, etc 



^ 22. Contrada of Dec. 11. 

(1) Only a small number of words in -oc -ov pure, i. e. pre- 
ceded by i or 0, have a form contracted according to the usual 
rules (see ^ 13), and then regularly declined. 



Sing. 


No. 


1. 0, 


NOUL 


nXoog 


nXovg 


Gen. 


nXoov 


nXot 


Dat. 


nX6<^ 


nX^ 


Ace. 


nXioy 


nXovv 


Voc 


nXoB 


nXov 


Dual. 






N. A. V. 


nXoot 


nXto 


G. D. 


nXootr 


nXolv 


Plur. 






Nom. 


nXoot 


nXoi 


Gen. 


nXomr 


nX&¥ 


Dat 


nXooig 


nXoig 


Ace. 


nXoovg 


TiXovg 


Voc 


nloot 


nXoi 



No. 2. TO, 



wniov 
wniov 

oaxita ' 
o<nioiv 

otnia 

oaxifop 

aatiotg 

(HTtia 

wrtia 



oatev 

&inovy 
o<novp 



o<nto 
wnoiv 



otna 

oatoXg 

ofTta 

wna 



Note 1. Anomalies here occur in accentuation; (a) The contracted 
dual Nom. etc. is nXio, 'oo-tw, i. e. it takes only the cunUe, although we should 
of course expect the circumflex irAoi, 'oo-toi. (b) Compounds with nXovg 
and povg accent the penvU throughout (c) Some adjectives in -mg -avg, 
although pro-paroxytone, take a circumflex on the ultimate of the con- 
tracted forms ; e. g. /^weoy, jif^vo-ov^. But it 18 & general law in respect to 
these endings, when they are contracted either in nouns or adjectives, that 
ihey take a circum/lex on tht contracted ayUable. 

Note 2. In the N. Test viog is declined as heing of Dec. IH through- 
out ; viz. vovg^ voog, vo% etc. So in some of the later Greek writers and 
ecclesiastical &thers. The same is the case with nXovg, Gen. nXoog, etc 



^ 23. Attic forms of Dec. 11. ' 

(1) These are made by substituting oi for o or ov, in all cases 
where the latter would occur in the usual form of declension in 
-Off -ov; 01 is also put for the usual neuter plural ending -a; and 
Iota in the end-syllable is subscribedy whenever it would occur 
in the usual mode of declension. The rest remains undianged. 
As examples we may take Kicig=Xa6g^ and apoiymv^nivwyiop. 
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r- 


Ho. 1. 0% 




Norn, 


XtiaQ 




Gen. 


ItM 




Dat 


Itu 




Ace 


Xsmr (-w) 




Voc. 


Isng 




Dual, 






N.A.V. 


Xsti 


« 


G.D. 


U^y 




Plur, 






Nom. 


Uiff 




Gen. 


Itenf 




Dat 


li^g 




Asec. 


Itmg 




Voc. 


it(} 





No. 1 . TOy 

avwyewf 
avdyem 

avtoysotr 
avtiyuap 



avatyBtt 

avtaytm 

apoyEiag 

mpwysa 

avtayBOi 

Note 1. Only a small number of words are declined in this manner, even 
by the Attics ; and moreover, where this form exists amcmg them, the com- 
mon forms in -o; -av are mostly in use at the same time. The peculiar 
forms of this Attic Dec. seem to have arisen from contraction ; thus Xaog 
-^Xfog, ivdyaov — ivwyoav. For the sake of ease and euphony in pronounc- 
ing, the 8 was thrown in before -tag -cok The irregularity of the Attic form, 
both in declension and accentuation, is remarkable. 

Note 2. A number of nouns (masc. and fem.) make their Ace. in -co in- 
stead of -cay, as is noted in the Ace of No. 1. The Gen. of such forms, in 
Homer, is -coo. 

Note 3w The singularity of the accentuation is, that proparoxytonM (e. g. 
iviiy$tip) preserve their accent unchanged throughout, (contrary to the usual 
laws of tcHie); and also that the Gen. sing, o^o^iytones retains the acute on 
the ultimate (e. g. Xtii)^ where we might expect the circumflex. See § 7. 
Note 2. It would seem Uiat the Attic Gen. -co, and the co genemlly us here 
employed, were not pracUcaUy long in quantity. 

Note 4 The neuter plural -co seems to be a contract of -oia. But the 
accentuation has no respect to this. 



^ 24. Third Declensiovu 

(1) The peculiarity of this Declension, as it now develops itself, 
is, that the ground-form or Nom. case exhibits, in only a few in- 
stances, the real form of the original root. The addition of ^ as a 
ngn of masc. or fem. gender in most cases ; the prolongation of 
the final vowel of the root in many others ; and lastly the omis* 
laon of a final consonant in some neuter nouns ; (and all this in 
<Hrder to make out the present ground forms) ; conceal the origi* 
nal root by the changes which they occasion. But the Gren. sin* 
gular resumes and develops the original form of the root ; and 
this form may therefore be easily known by merely subtracting -og 
from this Genitive. 
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Note. The addition c^ the gender-sign g^ and the change of quantity in 
the end-vowel, helong only to masc. and fem. nouns ; but the omisnoa of 
final consonants of the root, takes place occasionally here in nouns of all 
genders. The neuter Nom., however, for the most part exhibits simply the 
pure root, or at least this root with some slight changes. 

Formation of the^Nom. case. 

(2) Nouns masc. and feminine may be divided into three dis* 
tinct classes as to the manner of forming the Nom. case, when the 
root ends with a consonant, (a) Those which add g (the gen- 
der-sign) to it. (6) Those wnich prolong a final < or o of the 
root, i. e. change them into v and m. (c) Those which preserve 
the root unchanged in the Nominative. 

(a) The Nom. takes the additional g, when the original root 
ends in either of the mutes ; also in many cases when it ends in 
p or VT. 

(1) Wlien (he root ends in either of (he mutes ; then these mutes undergo the 
respective changes before the $, which are indicated in § 10. R. 6. 

£. g. (a) In roots with final it^ /?, or 9, only n can be admitted before «; 
so that we must have AaTAix^ (^^^=znq)y Xallan-og' ;|faAv^, x^^^?'Og' xarf- 
1*^, xaTi^Xi^-o?. (6) In roots with k, /, Xt ^^y * ^^^ ^ sounded; so %o^ 
^ci|($ssj($), xo^ax-o$* <pXol, iploy-og' ovv^, opvx-^og. (c) The T class, 
L e. T, d, &, are thrown out;^ as ipag, (pun-og' kafinag^ Xaftnad-og' xo^vg, 
xoQV&-6g, In all these cades, the Gen. (subtracting -og) gives the original 
form of the root, and the Nom. shows what effect the final supervening g 
has upon that form. 

Note. When the root ends in -A, the g is merely added ; as ail;, aX^og, 

(2) fFhen the root ends in -r or -it, in many cases the g is added. When 
this is done, the y is in general simply thrown out without further change ; 
but "VT is not only thrown out, but the end-vowel of the root is prolonged 
as a compensation, in case it was short. 

'E.g. ^Ig^^ir-^g' dtX<plg,dtX<fiv-og' (» long throughout); /lyagyyfyetrt-^' 
odovgy odovt-og^ (vowels lengthened in the Nom.) 

Note. There is no fixed rule to determine in all cases when a Nom. (with 
a root in -v or -yr) will be formed in this way, or when in the way of merely 
prolonging the final vowel of the root and retaining the t ; see (b) below. 
But the general principles are, that (1) The end vowel o or o» takes y after it; 
. some exceptions, as odovg above, see § 35. 2. (2) Nouns With « or ij take r. 
(3) Participles with a, e, v, take g. (4) Nouns and adjectives with o, t, Vj 
take g. 

(5) When nouns form their Nom. by lengthening the final « 
or o of the root, this root ends in -v or -vr ; in a few cases also 
it ends in -p. A t at the end of the root is of course rejected ; 
for a word cannot end in v. 

K g. 9ro<fii]y, Gen. noifUp -og' dafyiwff dodfAOP-^g' X«W, Xhrt^og' ^ruq^ 
^toq-og. 
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(c) A third class neither receive the g nor change their final 
vowel. They end in -p -vt, or -g ; and the Nom. and the root 
are one and the same ; excepting that in words ending with -^r 
the r must of course be omitted at the end. 

E. g. naiav^ naiav- og • altup, aidp-og ' -^i/^, ^fiq~6g • S&fo^p&v^StPOfp&n-og. 

Note 1. In general the original vowel of the root is long here. In most 
cases, also, the endmg is -9 or -^, which need no change. 

Note 2. The student will find no trouble in distinguishing this class from 
any of the preceding, because the Gen. case will develop the nature of it at 
once. The declension is easy and obvious, inasmuch as merely the case- 
endings are to be added to the ground-form. 

(3) Nouns neuter. These often have the pure root for their 
ground-form or Nom. case ; and when they have r final in the 
root, they either omit it in the Nom. or else substitute -g or -g in 
its place. 

finag, ^Trert -o; * tigag, ligat-og. 

Note 1. A few neuters have -xt final, which are dropped in the Nooa. ; 
as yaXuy yaloMt-og. 

Note fL For the most part, the ntuters in -v or -vt are adjectives or 
participles. When the root of neuters ends, as it usually does, in y or ^ 
or in a vowel, no change is needed for the Nom. ; but when it ends it t, 
this of course must fall out Of the mutes, only t ends the root of neuter 
nouns. 

N. B. The account given above of groundrforma hdonga mostly to nouna the 
final letter of whose root is a consonaiyt. The nouns with a Jaud vowei. 
mostly belong to what are called the Contracts of Dec III,, and vnU be edMted 
in the sequel. 

Formation of the other Cases. 

(4) In general the case endings (see ^ 18. 4) are merely ap- 
pended to the root simple or modified ; but the Voc. has no ap- 
propriate and uniform case-ending to distinguish it. 

The statement here made is evident at once to the reader, so soon as he 
casts his eye over the paradigms that follow. But some of the cases have 
occasional peculiarities, which need to be noted. 

Note 1. Formation of the Acc. Singular. Nouns whose root ends in a 
consonant form %he Acc. regularly in -ex ; but (a) Barytone nouns, L e. not 
accented on the ultimate, when they have either of the T doss of mutes for the 
Jkial letter of the ro<d, may take the regular form, or an apocopate one ending 
with >y; e. g. ;|fa^«$, /a^tra or /cr^iy* tgig, sgid-a or igiv ogvig, ogvi&-a 
or ogriv. But tlds same class of words, when monosyllabic or oxytone, form 
only the regular Acc. ; e. g. novg, nod-a * ilnlg, ilnld^a. But itlfig has 
nliida and TtXfty. (b) Words ending in -ig --vg -avg -ovg, simply add -v to 
the Acc. ; e. g, noXigf noXip ' Potgvg, fiotgw' vavg^yavy povg^fiovp. 
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Note S- Formation of the Voc. Singular. (1) The general principle 
18, that the Voc assumes the form of the smpU root This takes place, (a) Of 
course in all cases where the Nom. exhibits the root (b) Where the end- 
vowel of the root has been lengthened in the Nom., the Voc. shortens it ; 
e. g. daifiwf, daifior' ^ifT^(», fnjtff- Exceptions are oxyUme nouns (not ad- 
jectives) which retain, in the Voc, the long vowel of the Nom. ; e. g. Nom. 
and Voc noiftijv. Bat nati^Qt ^^f^ ^fufij^, make Voc nati^, ^^fffy ffoiuQ, 
and are anomalous, (c) When this class of words have dropped an -y or -vj 
in the Nom., the Voc. assumes the short vowel and the t, or merely omits 
the T, which cannot stand at the end of a word ; e. g. (iiluf {ftilav'^^)^ 
Voc fiiXav ylyag(-avtog), Voc ylyav xaQ^sig (-BVTog), Voc /u^t/ei/. (rf) 
Nouns in -ig -vg ^avg "tvg ^ovg omit the formative g in the Vocative, and 
assume the root; e. g. fnxmg, fiartt* n^itrfivg, ngiofiv yQuvgf y^av' §a- 

(2) The Vocative, on the contrary, coftforms fo^fhe Mmuj not only when 
the latter exhibits the simple root (see a in No. 1), but, (a) In most words 
where the root ends with a consonant, which cannot stand at the end of a 
word and must be dropped, or else it tak^s g after it, provided the final vowel 
of the root has not been changed ia the Nom. ; e. g. Nom. and Voc 9(»?(root 
q>tn') N. V. rlif/{vKp') N. V. adg^ (o-crpx-) N. V. w^ (owr.) {b) In oxytones 
with prolonged vowels in the Nom. ; e. g. N. V. noi/t^iv. (c) All participles 
of Dec nL have the same Nom. and Vocative. 

(3) Nouns in -w -log fern, (Gen. -oog) make the Voc. anomalously in -o« ; 
e. g. t^(u, fj/oil' aidtogf aidoi. 

Note 3. Formation of the Dative plural. As this ends in ^ai which is 
added to the root, nothing more is needed than the remark, that the same 
changes occur before tr here, in respect to preceding mvtes^ or -v -yr, as 
take place before g in the Nominative ; e. g. Xafinctai for Xafjtnud<Ti, ylya<n 
for ylyavrai, odowi, far odovrtn, etc. Peculiarities : If the Nom. sing. 
have the diphthongs —avg -ovg, -cvg, the Dat pliu'al retains them ; e. g. yqav- 
alf Pavai, jiatTiXtvai. 

N. B In these general rules for the formation of the cases, some of the princi- 
ples are applicable, as the reader will see, to nouns W/faose root has a vowd before 
the Gen. ending ~og. But most of these latter nouns have some peculiarities; 
and these will 1^ developed in the sequel. 

"^ Accentuation. 

Note 4. The general rule is, (a) That all words not monosyllabic in their 
JVom. case, retain the accent on the same syllable which has it in that case, whenever 
this can be done. But, 

{b) Monosyllabic words {participles excepted) accent the ultimate of the 
Gen. and Dat of all numbers ; see in the Par. (fig, ^ij^. Ten nouns of this 
class, however, acute the penult in the Gen. plur. and dual; ^. g. qioig, ovg, 
Tiaig, etc Gen. plur. (pmtav, oiiotv ; naid(av, naldoiv, etc instead of qxot&v seq. 
Most of monosyllabic conirads, however, are exempt from the general rule 
as to Gen. and Dative. Participles of this class are also exempt ; e. g. oiy, 
oyTo^, o'yTi., etc Ilag conforms to the rule in the sing, number, but not else- 
where, e. g. navjog^ but navtfov. Fwr^ and xvmv follow the rule of mono- 
syllabic words. 

(c) There are many anomalies in the accentuation of some nouns be-> 

7 
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longing to Dec. IU (1) All ayncopcAtd nouns, in general, throw back as far 
as possible the accent in the Voc. ; see Syncop. Nouns of Dec. III. c Some of 
them have other irregularities, which are noticed below. (2) The Attic 
endings -taq -mv have no influence on the accost (3) Monosyllabic nouns 
with -q final in the Nom., and -v in Ace., and all monosyllabic neuters, 
drcurn/lex Xtie Nom. ; other monosyllabic nouns acute it ; e. g. fiv^t vovg, to 
nvg, but ^^y, etc. KXeig is an exception to the first class» (4) Neuter 
nouns of more than one syllable throw back the accent as far as they can. 
For a full account, see large Grammars, specially Kiihner L § 2^ 

(5) The paradigms which will exemplify the preceding state- 
ments, are here arranged in accordance with them. 

Sing, No. 1.0, No. 2.0, No. 3. v, No.4.>}, No. 5. o. No. 6. o, No.T.o, 



Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat 

Ace. 

Voc. 
Dual. 

N.A.V. 

G.D. 

PiuT. 

Nom. 

Gren. 

Dai 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Sing, 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 
DvaX. 

N. A. V. 
G.D. 

Plur. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Ace. 
Voc. 



XaiXaip 
XaiXanog 
XalXant 
XttlXana 

XaiXatp 

XalXans 
XaiXanoiv 

XalXamg 

XaiXdmaif 

XalXcupt, 

XalXmtag 

XalXantg 



xoga^ 

Koqaxog 

xogauL 

xogana 

Hoqa^ 

xogaxs 
xogdxoiv 

xogaxtg 
tcogaxoiv 
xQpa^i> 
xogaxag 



XafjLTidg 

Xtt(A7tddog 

Xafinudt 

XafAiidda 

Xafiirdg 

Xafinddi 
XafiTiddoiv 

Xafinddfg 
Xafinddav 
Xa/indtri 
Xafinddag 



No. 8. 0, 

noifjdvog 

noifiBva 
noinr^v 

noifjLsvoiv 

noifiivsg 

noifiivtov 

7iotfjis<n 

Ttotfiivag 

noifiivsg 



xogaxtg \Xafi7iddsg 

No. 9.0, No.ld.o, 



^ig 
givog 

r f 

givv 
glva 
glv 

^Iveg 

givag 
\glvtg 



yiyag 

ylyavrog 

ylyavTi 

yiyayra 

ylyav 

ylyarts 
yiydrtoip 

ylyavxtg 

yiydvttav 

ylyaal 

yly&rtag 

ylyavtsg 



dalfionf 
daifiovog 
daifiovt 
dalfiOPa 

daifiovB 
daifiovoiv 

dal/iovsg 
dalfiovag 



^ijtogog 
ijiqtog* 
gritoga 
^ritog 

^rftOQB 

gffiogoiv 

^ilTogeg 
giptogant 
^^Togtrt 
grjtogag 



ultiv- 


Ha, 


alStvog 


&Tjg6g 


amvb 


•d-rigl 


alwva 


•d-figa 


al(a» 


&nQ 


altavt 


■&ii]gB 


alwvoiv 


•&rigoiv 


ttlavfg 


^ilg^g 


alMytov 


•^rigap 


aiwai 


^rigul 


aioivag 


•d-rigag 


alm'Bg 


^figsg 



NO.U.TO, 

fT(OfiaTog 
frwfia . 

auiidTOiV 

iTfifiaxa 
(roi/ifXToiy 

aoi/iorra 



dalfjtovtg l^rftogsg 
No.l2.To,^ No.13.r6, 



q>gBag 

q>giaTog 

cpgiocn 

q>giag 

<pgiag 

q>giatB 
<pg£dTOiv 

(pgiaTtt 

(pgtdttor 

qigiaai 

q>giata 

(pgiata 



Tsgag 

rigatoQ 

xigati 

xigag 

xigag 

jigau 
Jtgdtoiy 

xigara 

Ttgdimp 

Tigmri, 

tigatju 

rigata 



Expkmation of Paradigms. Nos. 1 — 3 exhibit the manner in which 
words, whose root ends In one of the mutes (text 2. a. 1), are formed and 
declined. — ^Nos. 4, 5 show the same, when the root ends in -y -yr, and takes 
-$ in the Nom. ; see text 2. a, 2. — ^Nos. 6, 7 illustrate text 2. b, — ^No. 8 illus- 
trates text 2. 6 in connection with text 4. Note 2. 6. Exc — ^Nos. 9, 10 illus- 
trate text 2. c — ^Nos. 11 — 13 illustrate text 3 (nouns neuter). 

Note 1. When a vowd precedes the Gen. ending ~o(, and is such as 
cannot coalesce by contraction with any of the case-endings, or such as that 
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usage does not make it to coalesce, the noun is regularly declined, and does 
not properly belong to the.ctmtracta of Dec. IH The declension of such 
words is too obvious to need special paradigms ; e. g. nlg^ k/o^, x/^ xiv, td or 
9Ug, Plur. nleg, etc. So &wg, ^cdo$, ^al, S&a, &iogj Plur. ^wsg^ &<afav, etc 
In like manner some nouns in -tp --vg are declined in the sing., without 
contraction, as Ix^vg -vog -vi -vp -v nolig -loj -ii -*y -«, etc., although 
by common usage they -are more frequently contracted in some of these cases. 

Note 2. A great number of anomalies belong to this declension ; as any 
one may see by consulting the larger grammars. A good lexicon will note 
them ; and in general they make no special difficulty. It may be proper, 
however, to note one here which is common, and of some extent, visi. diat 
a number of fem. nouns in -oiy, Gen. -ovog -wvog not unfrequently omit 
the V of this ending, and then contract ; e. g. elxuy, contr. Gen. thtovg, Ace 
suceS, Ace plur. (ixovg. Such contractions are common in the comp. degree 
of adjectives ending in -wy -or, which belong to Dec. UL see § 28. 

^ 25. Special Forms of Dec. III. (Contracts), 

In this designation are comprised those nouns in general which 
have -Off pure in the Gren., i.e. those nouns whose declension-endings 
are preceded by a vowel. Most of these are subject to peculiar 
modifications, inasmuch as some of their cases are contracted. 

The reader has already seen, in Note 1. above, that some of such nouns, 
Tiz. with 'Og pure in the Gen., are simply declined throughout Where 
such is the case, nothing special belongs to their development It is on 
account of the conrrRACTED nouns of this general class, that the following 
fleparate forms of declension have been adopted. 

First form of Contracts (qf Dec. III.) 

(1) To this belong words ending in 



-tig "^g -og I Gen. -eog 
-01 -wg i .... -^og 



Of these -i 

Sing, 

NouL 

Gen. 

Dat 

Ace 

Voc 
Dual. 

N.A.V. 

G.D. 

Plur, 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Ace 
Voc 



g is masc. 


, and fem. ; 


"tg -og neut. ; -oi -wg fem. 


No. 1 


'Vi 


No. 


2.Ti, 


No. 3. ii, 


tQingng 
jqiTiQtag 

XQl^lfii 

t(fir^(fta 
tQirigag 


tgiiigovg 


jdixog 

Tslxsog 

Ttixu 

tsixog 

j€ixog 


TBiXOvg 
jsixet 


nx^ 

nxoog nx^y^ 

VXOti ^w 
iiXoi 


tgitlQioiP 




jdxse 

tsixioty 


T%ixn 

tuxoiv 


nx» 

as Dec. IL 


TQtliQHg 

tgirjQsag 
tQtnong 


XQiriQHg 
XQirigug 


Tsix^a 
tsixitop 

ttix^ff^ ( 
ttlxBtt 

ttlXB0 


THX&P 

xtlxv 

tdxn 


VXol 
as Dec. IL 
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Note 1. (a) The fbnns in -ijg -§; belong to adjedioes, KUhner regards 
the g final here ad a part of the rwd^ and as filling out between vowels in the 
sequel of declension, and before -ir^ in the Dat {duraL It is practically 
more simple for the student to look upon the *§ in -^g as the prolonged e 
of the root, and upon g aa formative; although this is not in exact accord- 
ance with preceding principles, inasmuch as the -neuter (e. g. aaipig) exhi- 
bits the (, and therefore it seemingly makes a part of the- root But must 
we assume the form t^i{^c-v-«$ for the original Gen.? (b) It would seem 
that the neuters in -og originally had -tg for their root, and have suffered 
a commutation of the final vowel « for the fuller «; e. g. TH/o^=f67/s(, 
Gen. telx^og. (c) A few ending in -ag are declined after the model here. 

Note 2. There are some peculiar modes of contraction here ; e. g. Dual -cs 
into -ij. Moreover when a vowel precedes the neuter phir. ending -eo, 
this last contracts into -a, as xXe'e-a — xXia (from xXiog); but the Ace is 
sometimes regular, as vyida — vp^iij in the N. Test Besides this, the Aoc 
plur. contraded is always of the same form with the Nbm>, pltar. contracUdf 
without regard to the full form. 

Note 3. Feminines in -o) -«>$, contract only in the singtdar. In the 
dual and plural they are regtdar nouns of Dec II. The Ace. of nouns in 
-a acutes the final ending of the contracted form, as ^/oi ; analogically it 
-would be 9}/a/. But the contracted Ace. of nouns in -oi^ is regular here 
in respect to accentuation ; e. g. aidoi. There are very few of this class 
of nouns (in common Greek only one in -co;, viz. aldwg). The formation 
of the Nom. here is. peculiar, beiag made from the short o of the root and 
omitting the usual formative g. 

Note 4. Peculiar contractions. Proper names ending in -xXstig suf- 
fer double contractions in the Dat singular ; e. g. 'H^atdifig, Dat 'HQaMli£f 
'HgaxliBif 'HqoxXu. 

Note 4 The neuters trUag and dina'g (Gen. -iia^) are declined accord- 
ing to the analogy of this declension ; e. g. aiXag, aiXcuig, viXai and oil^, 
etc. Dual aiXac -oiVj Plur. aiXaaj aiXa ^atp -aai, etc. Most other nouns 
in -ag (which belong here) make the Gen. in -sogj as usuaL 

Note 5. The masc, nouns of Dec IU, which end in -mg, are regtdariy 
declined, excepting that the Ace. sing. Is sometimes contracted; as ^^qic, 
Ace i^Qtoa — riga. They do not properly belong to the present declension 
of Contracts, 

^ 26. Second form qf Contracts (of Dec. HI.) 

(1) This comprises nouns ending in -tg -vg masc. and fem., 
and -« "V neuter. 

(2) The class in -ig -vg comprises, (a) Nouns with a long vowel in the 
endings -Ig -vg. (6) Nouns with a short vowel in -Ig -vg. The former 
class retain the vowel of their final syllable throughout j the latter, only in 
the Nom. Ace Voc singular. 

(3) The endings -Ig vg^ also -i -v, out of the N« A. V. sing, substitute a 
for the I, i; of the final syllables. 

(4) Nouns in -ig -vg long sometimes contract in th^ Dat sing, (when 
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this m feasible), and in the Nom. plural, but more commonly only in the 
Ace and Voc plural, yet even here not uniformly. The other class, i e. 
nouns witii short vowels, are generally contracted in the cases just named ; 
and moreover they receive the Ionic Gen. endings -cog -(ov sing, and plur., 
without any influence upon the accent ; comp. the like endings in Dec. L IL 

(5) The following paradigms will exhibit these varieties. 







L AbuTU in 


'ig 


-vg ^i -v 


• 






Sing. 


No.1.,5, 


No. 2. 0', 


No. 3. TO, No. 4. T<J, 


Nom. 


TioXig 


niixvg 




a<nv 




alrant 


Gen. 


Tiolsoig 


nvxBotg 




Strttog 


["log) 


aipintog (~iag) 


Dat 


noXu 


nnxu 




of(7tC» 




(Tivanst 


Ace. 


noXiv 


nrixw 




aaxv 




aham 


Voc. 


nolt 


TtJixv 




aatv 




alvani, 


Dual. 














N. A.V. 


noXts 


nrixn 




orores 




ctvdntB 


G. D. 


noXsoiv 


nrjxiovy 




aoreoty 




civanioiv 


Plur. 














Nom. 


noXiig 


nrixm 




aajfi 




aivanri 


Gen. 


noXtiov 


nriXBW 




itaimv 




aivanitar 


Dat 


TtoXetn 


nrixKTi 




acrT6(r» 




aivan&Ti 


Ace. 


noXsig 


mixm 




atrifi 




fTivanr^ 


Voc. 


TtoXng 


nrixiig 




amrj 




atvuntj 




1 


L JVbuna 


in -Ig -vg. 






No. 5. 




/ 


No. 6. 


Sing. 0, 


Dual. 


Plural. 


Sing. oS 


Dual. Plural, 


Noni. 


xig 


N.A.V. 


xlsg 


ix^vs 


N.A.V. 


Ix&vtg -iJff 


Gen. 


Kiog 


His 


xmv 


Ix&vog 


Ixd-vs 


lX'9'vo}v 


Dat 


ltd 


G. D. 


Xlffl 


Ix^vi 


G.D. 


ix^vffi 


Ace. 


itlr 


tuoiv 


xiag 


ixd-vv 


ixS^voiy 


ix^vag "Vg 


Voc. 


xfe 




xlsg 


k 


&v 






ix^Vig -^6 



Note 1. ExpUmaHons. Nos. 1 — 4 exhibit the usual forms with i, i;, 
short in the final syllable. Let it be observed, that the Dat singular and 
also the Nom. Ace. Voc. plural, usually contract as in the paradigms. But 
it must also be noted, Uiat sometimes in Attic, but specially in the Ionic 
and Doric, and in poetry, more or less of these forms are used as ttncon- 
traded, and consequently as declined in a regular way, (like xlg above). 
But even here, in tiiis mode of decliuing nouns, those cases may occasion- 
ally contract which commonly suffer contraction in the other mode of de- 
clining. Thus we find noXtg -tog -u (-X) -iv -t, Dual -u -toiv^ Plur. ttoIm; 
(noX'ig) -/wy -t<w — ^Acc. noXiag (nolle). There are many nouns in -»f, with 
Gen. -og pure, which exhilnt the like forms. 

Note 2. Adjectives in -i;; -ua -v are declined like nrixvi and aorv, ex- 
cepting that the Gen. sing, always ends in -o;, not in the Attic -mg. 

Note 3. The class No. IL is not numerous. Monosyllabic roots here 
(such as Ttig, fivg, etc.) do not usually contract in the phiraL Moreover, 
the long quanti^ of the \ and i) in the Nwzl is preserved only in the Nom. 
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Ace and Voc singular. It is now maintained by GrammarianH, that the 
Diganuna belonged originally to nouns of this class, (e. g. Jlg^^JlFg^ ix- 
Svgtssix^vFg^ etc), which being dropped the vowels became long in the 
cases just noted. The omission of the Digamma, however, did not influ- 
ence the case-endings before which it fell out But as such matters .can- 
not be dwelt upon here, I must refer the reader to Kiihner, L § 287. If 
we except a regard to the qucmtUy of vowels here in the Nona. Gen. and 
Voc singular, nothing important can be attached to the distinction made 
in the paradigms ; for it is manifest, that a large class of nouns are oflen 
so declined as to preserve the final ground-wnoel (in -Ig -vg) throughout 
the other cases ; and then, (he Jirst and second classes adopt substanUaUy Ihe 
like mode of declension. 

Note 4 For the Ace sing, in -v of nouns in -ig -vg, see § 24 4. Note 
1. h, — ^For forms of the Voc, ibid. Note 2. d The Nona. Ace Voc, plural 
neuter in -i}, are contracted from -sa the full form. 

Note 5. Nouns in -1; -vg, with Attic Gen., are proparoxytones^ e. g. no-' 
Xifog, nolswv. But the neuters in -i -v do not generally admit the Attic 
Gen., and are accented according to common analogy ; e. g. atntog^ itniiov. 



^ 27. Third Form of Contracts (of Dec. m.) 

(1) This is made up, for the most part, by nouns in -ivg; 
it comprises also the few in -avg -ovg ; in all of which the final 
g is formative, and the i;, which was originally sounded as F 
is dropped before the declension-endings beginning with a vowel. 

(2) For convenience sake these may be divided into two classes : 

(1) Nouns in ^svg ; which drop the v in all cases, excepting Nom. Voc. 
sing., and Dat plural ; employ the Attic -utg (for -og) in the Gen. singular ; 
and contract the Dat. sing., and also the N6m. Ace and Voc. plural. 

(2) Nouns in -avg ^ovg ; which drop the t; in like manner as the preced- 
ing class, with the exception of the Ace sing. ; have a Gen. sing, in -o$ ; 
and usually contract only in the Ace plural. 



First form -et'; 




Second fo 


Sing. 0, Plural. 


Sing. 0, Plur. 


NonL Pttffilevg 
Gen. fiaaiXioiig 
Dat PauriXfi 
Ace fiaadia 
Voc PaaiXsv 


, PaaiXitg 
fiaaiXimp 
(iaaiXtvat 
fiaaiXiag (-ug) 
PuaiXiig 


ygavg 

ygaog 

ygal 

yQavv 

yqav 


yqatg 

ygaav 

yifavai 

y^avg 

yqasg 


DuaL fit 
/Jo 


taiXis 
taiXibip 


yq 

n 


molv 



Sing. »•, 


Plur, 


(iovg 


pieg 


fioog 


Po6p 


Pot 


Povai 


fiovr 


fiovg 


fiov 


p6^ 


fioB 


Po 


OhP 



Note 1. The Ace plur. unconiracted, in the first form with -evp, is the 
common one ; its contracted form (PaaiXtig) is the same as the Nom. ; see 
and comp. § 25. Note 2. This latter form occurs in the N. Test ; e. g. 
ywiig^ yQafifAOTslg. The -a ending, in the Ace sing, and plur., is long. 

Note 2. When -sig ia preceded by a wnoelf it may contract also in the 
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Gen. and Ace. sing, and plural, as well as in the usual cases ; e. g. ;ifoev$, 
Xoimg -/ooo;, xoitt -/o«, Plur. /ocW -jfooSy, ;|fo«a$ -X^oii' 

Note 3. To the second class in ^avg -ovg belong but very few words, 
viz. ygavg, vavg, and ^ovg^ X^^^t ^ovg. Contraction, except in ^e Ace. 'plur, 
(where it is nearly universal), is here seldom to be found. The discrepcui- 
cies in declension between this class of nouns and that in -et;;, are such as 
might occasion the former to be ranked somewhere else, or simply to be 
placed among the irregular nouns, as they have usually been. But Kiihner 
classes both together on the general ground, that both hltve a final formative 
(, and both end in a i; which was once pronounced as a consonant, L e. as 
F. The evidences of this are plain, when we compare vdFg, vaFog, vaFl, 
etc., with navis, navis, navij etc. ; also ^oFg, ^oFog, ^oFly etc and 6o«, homs^ 
bovi, etc. So fiaaiUFgy fiatriXiFog, etc. In all such cases, the F falling out 
before the declension-endings beginning with a vowel, (which is the com- 
mon usage), explains the forms as they now appear in the paradigm. For 
the form of the Voc, see § 24. Note 2. d; for Ace. see § 24. 4 Note 1. 6. 
But nouns in ^wg do not follow the rule there specified. 

Note 4. Nearly all the contracted or irregular ferms, specially in poetry 
or in some of the dialects, occasionally appear as regular ; e. g. Gen. /9o- 
aiXiogj Nom. plur^ pounXiig, Ace. plur. ^oag^ sing. j5oa, etc. So some of the 
uncontracted forms in the paradigm occasionally appear as cordraded ; e.g. 
fiafftHeh-fioffiXfj, 

« 

<^ 28. Syncopated Nouns of Dec. HT. 

(1) Most of these contract after syncope ; but some do not, 
because they are not adapted to contraction. They may be ar- 
ranged under three classes : (a) Neuters in -ag with Gen. -oioff. 
(6) Feminines in -oJf with Gen. -opog. (c) Several nouns in -i?p 
Gen. -egog. 

(a) NeuUrs in -ag. 
Sing. Dual^ Plural. 

ndqaxo. ^aa -a 
ntffuttov -^mr -wp 



thtoptg 
ihtopoap 
thcom 

UMovag, elitovg 
Butovtg 



naiiQBg 

natigap 

ntttgatn 

nttigag 

nmigeg 



N.A.V 


. nigag 


xigaie -as -a 


Gen. 


ttigitfog^ (xigaog\ ttigcag 


MigdxoiP -^oip -^^p 


Dat 


, jci^ttTA, (Migai),xiga 


< 




(b) Fendnines in -cw -opog. 


Nom. 


dxmp 




Gen. 


ehcopog, siKovg 


iixova 


Dat 


HXOPl 


slxopotp 


Ace. 


HKova^ untia 




Voc, 


UMP 






(c) Syncopates in -^g. 


Nom. 


naxtig 




Gen. 


nonigog, ncngog 


natigs 


Dat 


naiigif nvtgi 


ncnigoof 


Ace. 


natiga 




Voc. 


ndtig 
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ExpUmatwns* 

Note 1. Like xiQag are declined to /igag, to ytjifagi and to x^tn;, L e. 
they sufier the syncope of the t and then contract throughout the dual and 
plural (Dat plural excepted), and also in the Gen. and Bat singular. But 
TO xiQag commonly suffers syncope, etc., only in the pluraL In the N- Test. 
itigag and Tsqag never contract ; but x^sag makes plur. x^scr. 

Note 2. Like fixoii' are declined a number of fem. nouns in -oiy; e. g. 
tt^ditfi'. /eAiditti', aXaVj etc. Some of them syncopate and contract the Dat, 
as well as the Gen. and Ace. ; e. g. itidol^ x^^^^^h ^^^' 

Note 3. Like nati^ff are declined (ifitrj^, ^vyaitiQ, ariiif and some oth- 
ers. The peculiarity is, a syncope of the e in the penult of the Gen. and 
Dat singular, and the insertion of a in its room in the Dat pluraL In the 
word Av^Q, however, the e is omitted in aH except Nom. Voc. sing., and d 
is put in its place ; e. g. Gen. ovdgog^ Plur. aydgtg^ itwdqiaiy etc Another 
peculiarity is, that the Gen. and Dat., when syncopated, throw the accent 
upon the ultmatej excepting the Dat plural ; e. g. ^vfaTgog, ^vyarifL And 
so in other cases of syncope, which are occasional, but not exhibited in the 
paradigm ; e. g. ^vyaiq&v^ but Dat •^v/or^aa*. The Voc. shortens the ulti- 
mate, and throws back the accent as far as it can go. 

Note 4. I have classed these syncopates together here, merely for conre- 
nience' sake. Still, there is a common principle of syncope running through 
the whole, which would justify the present arrangement on other grounds. 
UsuaUy only the first class — in ag have been reckoned as the fotarth of the 
Contracts ; but Kuhner makes no separate declension of these nouns. A 
general similarity in contraction, however, and a thorough one in syncope, 
renders it desirable to place them together. Classifications of such a na- 
ture are indeed somewhat arbitrary ; but they should be adapted to con- 
venience. Other syncopates of Dec. TIL occur ; but the cases are of an iso- 
lated kind, and do not well admit of classification. 

<^ 29. Anomalies in Declension. 

Whatever does not conform to the general laws of declension, 
as given above, may be called anomalous. The anomalous noun» 
may be divided into several classes ; viz. 

(1) Anomalous as to the case-ending. 

E. g. '/f/cou^, Gen. Dat Voc. ^Ifiaov, Ace. *lfi<rovp. Also ^luarlg, Gen, 
7a)o^, Matt 27: 5& 

(2) Anomalous as to the ground-form. 

E. g. /wt;, Gen. ywaixogy etc. So vdatg, vdaiogy etc. ; yorv, yoymog, etc. 
In all nouns of this sort, the oblique cases seem to come fi-om a different 
ground-form, e. g. ywal^, vdaT, etc. 

(3) Heteroclites, i. e. words declined in different ways. 

E. g. o fivxfigj fivxfftog (Dec. TIL), also Gen. (it'xov (Dec, L). So XQ^^ 
Xg^'fog and X9^^i ^^^- ) <neoTO?, axotov and mrovs, etc. 
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(4) MetapkLsm, i. e. when a word has but one ground-fonn in 
use, but some of the derivate cases are formed in such a way as 
impUes another and different ground-form. 

E. g. ^JttdfiQj "Aidog (and *Atdov\ etc. ; o &itog, o dteiiogj plur. criTo, dw- 
(Aoi^ etc. 

(5) DefedweSy i. e. those which are wholly wanting in some 
parts of their declension. 

E. 'g. o al&fiqy oDly in the sing, number ; al *A&fivaiy only in the plu- 
ral, etc. 

(6) Indedinables ; and such are a multitude of proper names. 

R g. specially those of Hebrew origin, in the Sept and N. Testament ; 
all nouns made by the ]n£ mode ; all cardinal numbers from 5 to 100 ; the 
names of alphabetic letters, as oil^or, etc. ; some conmion nouns, as /^ccuy, 
^ifiagt oqtslog, etc 

Note. Anomalous in some respects more or less, are iyriQ, /iXa, /«- 
OTi}^, yiXfog, yirv, yvini, r^^ft, xigag, nUlg, xvwf, ficr^Tt^, vavg, ogng, ovg^ naig^ 
vdioQj viog, ^Q^fH^^ X^t <dl in the N. Test ; and many more in the classics. 
But as. the lexicons now give all the requisite information, it is needless to 
detail the forms here. 



ADJECTIVES. 

^ 30. Terminatiana and flexions of Adjectives. 

(1) Adjectives are so intimately connected with nouns, as 
qualifying them and being often used for them, that they partake 
of all the forms and genders of nouns, and are distinguished and 
declined by the same laws. 

(2) Terminations. These are, (a) Three ; which separately 
distinguish the masc, fenu, and neuter genders. (6) Two ; where 
the masc. and fem. are not distinguished by their ending ; as is the 
case in Dec. II. and III. of nouns, (c) One ; in which case the 
adjective is rarely employed in the neut. gender. 

(3) Flexion. In the^r«^ class, viz. those of three terminations, 
the masc. and neuter may be of Dec. II., or of Dec. III. ; but the 
fem. is only of Dec. I. The second class belong only to Dec. II. 
or III., because they have no separate fem. form. The third 
class belong only to Dec. III., or to Dec. I. masculine. 

8 
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§3L AnncTivEs. 





^31. 


Adjed 


lives qf three terminations. 






Sing, 


No.l 


• 




No. 


2. 


No. 3. 




Nom. 




nalog -^ 


-OP 


piog 


-o 


-or 


fiaqvg 


-tia 


-V 


GeiL 




xaXov -ijg -ov 


piov 


-ag 


-ov 


fiagiog 


-dag 


-tog 


Dat 




xaXj -§ 


.£ 


piso 


-9 


^ 


PaQfi 


-ii? 


-6* 


Ace. 




nakor -ijy -6p 


piop 


-oy 


-OP 


fiaqvp 


-HOP 




Voc. 




xaXi -Ti 


-OP 


piog 


-a 


-OP 


Paqv 


-tia 


t 
-A) 


Duai 




















N.A.V. 


naX^ -a 


-01 


pita 


-a 


-09 


pagia 


-tla 


-is 


G. D. 




nakovif -alp -ph 


piohp 


-aiP -otip 


PagioiP 


-daip 


-ioip 


Plural. 


















Nom. 




xaloi -ai -a 


pioi 


-OI 


-a 


Paqiig 


-iiai 


1 
-ta 


Gfen. 




xaXoiv 


^ 


pimp 






Paqitop 


-HUP 


-iotp 


Dat 




xaXoig -tug -olg 


pioig 


-aig 'Oig 


Pagitri 


-ilaig 


-id 


Ace 




xaXovg -ag -a 


viovg 


-as 


-a 


Paqiag 


-stag 


-ia 


Voc. 




xaXol -ai -a 


pioi 


-o« 


-a 


fiagsig 


-tlai 


-ia 


Sing. 




No. 4. 








No. 5. 






Nom. 




XnqUig 


-Bwa 


-ep 




/H^O^i 


fdXatPOj 


fiiXctp 




Gen. 




Xagisnog 




-iPTog 


(iiXapogi 


, j««i*^w?ft 


(liXttpog, etc 


Dat 




xagleytt 


-iatrfi 


-OTI 


> 








• 


Ace. 




Xaqlerta 


-saaap 


-SP 






No. 6. 






Voc. 




Xaqieif 


-iiToa 


-ep 




jigfip. 


jigtiPOy 


tigtp 




DuM. 












xiqtpog^ 


tsgtlpag, 


tigepog 


, etc. 


N. A. V. 1 


XaqUm 


-saaa 


-fPU 












G. D. 




XaQUVJOLy 


-iatrait 


' -iptoip 




No. 7. 






Plur. 












kxdpy 


kxovaoj 


ixop 




Nom. 




XagiewTsg 


-SCCOf* 


-spra 


btopTogj 


kxovai^g, 


kxopTogf etc. 


Gen. 




XaQisinay 


-ecptrdiy 


-iptoup 




A,T fy 






Dat 




XOlQiiiTl 


-iduaig 


-art 


w 




No. 8. 


, 




Ace. 




XaqlBVxag 


■*i<iuag 


-tpja 


nag, ^ 


naaa, 


nap 




Voc, 




Xaqi^mg 


-taaai 


-ipja 


nanogy 


naaiig, . 


naPTog, etc. 






CO 


NTRACTED 


FORMS. 








Sing. 


No. 9. 








No. IC 


). 




NouL 


XQVfTiog -ovgia* -rj 


eop ' 


" 1 

-ovpi 


SmXoog 


-ovg ori 


ft f 

-tj OOP 


-OVP 


Gen. 


XQvaiov -ou 


tag -ijs 


iov ' 


-oU 


dmXoov 


-ov oijg 


-ijg oov 


-ou 


Dat 


Xifvtrsa -w 


f «• 


^q» • 




di7tX6<i^ 


-f^ OV 


'i o« 




Ace. 


XQvasov --ovpiap "tjp 


SOP • 


-OVP 


dmXoop 


-OVPOTjP 


-ijy OOP 


-OVP 


Voc. 


XQWse 


1 «» 


top • 


-ovv 


dmXos 


6ti 


-fj OOP 


-OVP 


Dual. 


















N.A.V. 


XQvaiw -5 


ia -a 


ito • 


m 

-ta 


diTtXoa 


m f 

-CD oor 


ft t 

-a 001 




G.D. 


Xqwrioiv -oXv 


iaw -aX 


p ioip ' 


-mp 


dinXootP -oIp oatip 


-aip ooiP 


-oip 


Plur. 


















Nona. 


XQVVBOl "Oi 


iai -at 


CO • 


-a 


dmXooi 


-01 oai 


m t 

-ot oa 


mt 

-a 


Gen. 


XQvaiwv -aJy 








dmXotap 


-&p 






Dat 


XQvaioig -dig iaig -at 


; iotg ' 


-olg 


dmXooig 


-o7g oaig • 


-aig ooig 


-olg 


Ace. 


XQVaiovg -ovg 


iag -ag 


ta -a 


SmXoovg -ovg oag 


-ag oa 


-a 


Voc 


XQVfTsoi -oi 


iai -al 


ta - 


•a 


dmXooi 


-0% oat 


-ah oa 


ft 
-a 



* I giye this form according to analogy, and as Matthiae, Buttmanni Rost, and 
Kohner give it Thiersch, FassoW) Donnegan, etc., give the fem. -ii; here. 
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Note 1. (a) Adjectives in -og^ with three endings, have the fern, in -fi ; 
except (as in Dec L) the final syllable is preceded by a vowel, or by ^, in 
which case it of course takes -or, usually long, like viog -a -w. Yet nouns 
in ~ooq take -^ in the fern., unless q goes before ; e. g. oy6ooq -i; -ov ; but 
with q, like i&goog -a ^ov. 

(h) Accentuation. In this class, fhe fenu and neuter preserve the same 
place of the accent toMch it occupies in the Mm. masc^ in aU cases where this 
can be done^ although the nature of the accent must be varied (e. g. xaXog, 
xaXili * xovipog^ xovq>rjj etc.) as quantity dictates. The Gen, plural has only 
one form and one mode of accentuation ; as the paradigms shew, (c) Most 
compound adjectives in -og ; also, by Attic usage, many other adjectives in 
^log -ifiog -uog -atog ; have only tioo endings, see § 32. 

Note 2. Let the student compare the masc. and neuter of No. 3 with 
the second form of contracts belonging to Dec. IH (nijxvgy a4nv); and the 
fem. with Dec. L in -a pure ; in which case all will be plain. But there 
are some minute discrepancies ; (1) The Gen. sing, is commonly -og (not 
-w$ Attic). (2) The neuter plur. -sa never contracts. (3) The fem. forma 
are regularly accented as nouns of Dec L of the like quantity ; e. g. fia- 
fftla, Gen. plur. ^aqttwv. 

Note 3. In respect to Nos. 4 — 8, let the reader consult § 24. 2, as to the 
forms of the Nom., which spring from the root which is developed in the 
Genitive. The masc. and neuter are mere copies of Dec. IIL; the femi- 
nine with its accentuation is modelled after Dec. I. ; e. g. navjcipf naa&p. 
But here too are some minute discrepancies; e.~g. ~sig -svtog makes the 
Dat plural in -ttr* (as /or^/so'i), not -siat as we should expect, comp. § 24. 4. 
Note 3. But participles like to these adjectives make -eon in the Dat plu- 
raL N. B. No. 5 has only raXag of like declension; No. 6 stands alone; 
No. 7 is followed only by some composites of the same class ; and of No. 8 
the same is true. But many participles are declined like Nos. 7 and 8. 

Note 4 Nos. 9, 10, exhibit the Contracts of adjectives with ^three end- 
ings. In most cases they simply conform to contracts in Dec tL and L 
Peculiarities ; (1) The contractions of -eo$ and ~oog take the circumflex 
on the ultimate^ without regard to the tone in the full form. (2) The con- 
tractions of -017 -6a are into -^ -a (not »), contrary to usual custom (§ 13. 3. 
B. 1.) ; c g. dmXovi -$, dmXaa -a. Comp. Note 1 above for the fom. end- 
ing of -oog. If another vowel or an ^ precedes -so^, the fem. contract is 
-a ; c g. fem. igha -of, igyvgeog -a. 

<^ 32. Adjectives of tv^o terminations. 

(1) These are, (a) A few of the primitive adjectives in -off, 
noted in good lexicons. (6) Most compounds in -off. (c) The 
greatest part of those in *-*off -ifAoq -nog -atog. (d) Those which 
increase in the Gen., and therefore belong to Dec. III., and have 
a separate nfeuter form in the Nom. ; e. g. adjectives ending in 
-o)v -ov; -1JV -€v; -ijff -eg; -iff -*; -i^ff -i;; -cup -op; -bvg -ov. (e) 
Parisyllabics in •*«>; -tov and -ovg -qvp, of Attic and contracted 
Dec. 11. ' 
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(2) There is little or no difficulty in declining these ; as* the 
fern, forms (being the same with the masculine) are omitted, and 
all the others are of Dec. 11. or III. 



Sing, 


No.l. neat. 


No. 2. neat. 


No. 3. neat. 


No. 4. neut. 


Npm. 


&f6oloq -or 


ilfi&jg ^ ig 


awpQutp -or 


tXt€9g -HOP 


Gen. 


Mo^ov 


iXtj&iog "Ovg 


<riiq>QOPog 


XXsm 


Dat 


iv8pi(^ 


ttXri&ii -6% 


<r(aq>Qovt 


Uem 


Ace 


Bvdolop 


aXfi&ia -^ ig 


awpQora -ov 


'iXeotP 


Voc. 


tvdo^B 'Oy 


aXfi&'tig ig 


a^q>QO¥ 


XXimg -ctiy 


Dual. 










N. A. V. 


ipdo^n 


iXtj&is -^ 


trwpqwB 


tXsta 


G.D. 


ivdoloir 


aXfi&ioiP -oiv 


COMPQOPOIP 


XXboip 


Plur. 


' 








Nona. 


t9bo\ok -a 


aXil^isg -etg ia -fj 


ewpQOPBg -a 


tXtoi -fld 


Gen. 


ipdc^wy 


aXri&iiap -&¥ 


awfpQOPtop 


Xlimp 


Dat 


ipdo^otg 


aXri&iffi 


(ffofpgoai 


Uii^ 


Ace 


iM^ovg 'tt 


aXfi^iag -tig ia -ij 


cwpQOPag; -a 


tXsoag -Of 


Voc. 


Bpdo^oi -a 


aXiiS-ieg "iig ia -ti 


frwqtQOPtc -a 


Ste^ -o> 



Note 1. No. I presents simply the masc. and neut forms of Dec, IL 
The contract forms of that declension are also imitated by a few adjec- 
tives compomided with nXovg and povg ; e. g. contr. form inhiXovg -ov -m 
-ow, PL svnXoif neut svnXoa (uncontracted), Ace svnXovg — svnXoa. The 
neut plur. here in ^oa does not contract ; and the accentuation is pedii- 
liar, as the tone remains on the penult of all contracted forms ; see § 2S. 
Note 1. 6. 

Note 2. No. 2 presents the forms in the first of the Contracts, Dec. IIL, 
with the neuter gender. When a vowel precedes the ending -ifg, then tl^e 
ending -ea usually (not always) contracts into -of ; as vyUa -a, but some- 
times vyifjy see § 25. Note 2. 

Note 3. No. 3 in '-tov -op is a specimen of all adjectives that are of 
Dec. nL and declined according to its usages. The very few in -v$ m; are 
modelled after l/^v^, Form IL of the Contracts, and are defectives. 

Note 4 No. 4 follows the Attic form of Dec. IL For the neut plural 
-A) (not q> like the masc), see § 23. Note 4 For the contracted forms of 
Dec. IL, see Note 1 above. 

<^ 33. Adjectives of one ending. 

(1) These are such as have not, or cannot form, any neuter 
termination. Of course, they are usually employed only with 
nouns masc. and feminine. 

Yet in the cases where there is but one form for all genders, (e. g. in 
the Gen. and Dat) they are sometimes united with nouns neuter. In all 
respects they are declined simply as nouns of Dec L and HL ; and there- 
fore need no paradigms. 

(2) There are but comparatively few words of this class ; and 
these have the foUowings endings, viz. 
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Oommoii gender, Dec L fiovlag ~ov, i^doptrig -ov. Dec. ID. <pvyag 
-^dog, inj^v -^^og, ^(iivd-rig -tjiog, ayvtog -mog, i}ili| -Mog, naganXrii -^yoCt 
ftdtwl^ -/o$, aiylliiff -tnog^ araXiug ^idog, avyiikvg -vdog, etc Some, more- 
oyer, are used only in the masculine ; as yiqmv^ nQiafivg, niptig, and others. 

<^ 34. Anomalous Adjectives. 

(1) Two of these are very common, viz., fit'yag and noXvg. 
They are decHned thus : 

Nom. Voc (tiyag f/ayalfi fUya JtoXvg noXXr^ noXv 
Ace liiyav fuyaXrp^ fUya noXvp nokXrp^ noXv 

All the other cases are declined regularly, as if they came from fieyaXog 
and noXXog. Two original forms seem to be intermixed in thes9 declen- 
sions. So the epic of noXvg has a Gen. noUog, Nom. plur. noXiig ^ug, etc, 
shewing a ground-form of Dec. IH . 

§ 35. Adjectives and Participles compared. 

(1) Adjectives indicate quality or attribute simply, without 
reference to time ; Participles, while they express the Uke 
ideas, convey also the adsigmfication of time^ in respect to the 
existence or exertion of quality or attribute. Kiihner, in refer- 
ence to this, styles them energic adjectives. 

(2) All participles and most adjectives partake of declension 
and motion ; i. e. they have case-endings, and endings to distin- 
guish the different genders, (which last is technically called nuh 
tion). 

All participles have (hree forms for the different genders. But adjectives 
of the second class have only two, and of the third class but one 

(3) The Vocative of participles is every where like the Nomi- 
native, and so differs here from many nouns and adjectives. 

(4) For convenience sake the Patticiples may be divided, as 
to the mode declension, into three classes ; viz. 

(1) Such as belong to Dec IH and L and insert yt before -og of the 
Gen. ; of course these prolong the vowel of the ground-form (§ 24. 2, 

a. 2.) ; e. g. 

(a) rvrntav -ovaa -op, Gen. -ovtog -ovatig -ortog. (b) attXwif -ovcra -ow, 
Gen. '^vvtog -ovtrtig -ovKro;, (so the contracts and second futures), (c) Si-^ 
Sovg -omit -ow, Gen. -onog -ovvrjg -onogf (of the 3d conj. of verliis in fju). 
{d) Tvtffag -otaot -av, Gen. -apxog -aatig -anog. (e) Tvq>d-slg -eiaa -rfr, Gen. 
•ipjog "datig -irtog. {/) datxtnig -wo -w, Gen. vvtog -vofig -vnog, (4th of 
verbs in ^u). 

NoTi. In all these cases, m of the Gen. being omitted in the ground- 
form makes the vowel of that ground-fonn^ long, if it be not already sc 
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Before g final and formative in the Nool, e goes into •», o into ov ; before 
p final, o goes into a, The^ double-timed letters (a, v) are made long, 
when standing before the formatives g and y. 

(2) Such as belong to Dec. IH and L, and insert t beibi>e the Genitive ; 
viz. mvqxog -vTa -o^, GJen. -oioc -v/«5 -oioff. UsuaUy y is the final fiarma- 
tive in participles, when o precedes ; but tl)is tense is an exception ; see 
§ SM. a. 2. Note 1. 

(3) Such as are of Dec. IL and J. ; e. g. tvjnofjiipog -^ -H>y, Gen. -on -fig 

-ov, etc. ; and all regular participles^Pass. and Midd.^ excepting the Aorists 

of the Passive. 

Remark. These inclade all the varieties of participial declension ; and they 
are so plain as to need no farther explanation. As they all have three termina- 
tionS| they of course are to be compared with Class I. of the Adjectives. 

^36. C&mpaHson of Adjectives. 

(1) Usually there are reckoned three degrees pf comparison, 
viz. the positive, comparative, and superlative. But some ad- 
jectives from their nature do not admit of the forms of compari- 
son. 

Properly speaking, the positive is not a degree of comparison ; it is sim- 
ply an absolute assertion of quality. But it is not important here to insist 
on this. 

(2) The usual comparison^endings may be ranged under two 
classes ; viz., I. Those in -tegog -a -ov, comp. ; -tatog -n -op, 
superlative. IL Those in -/o>v -itw, comp. ; "tatog -rj -ov su- 
perlative. 

I. Comparison by -ttgog -laiog. 

(a) Most adjectives in -og, with a long penult syllable, drop 
the g and merely add the comparison endings ; e; g. fii^aiog^ /?e- 
PmoxiQog, PefiaiOTarog, 

Note. It is enough for the application of this rule, if the penult be 
long merely by position ; and even a mute and a liquid will constitute such 
position and make the rule applicable ; e.g. nixQog, nixQotsqOgj rnxgoiatog. 

(b) If the penult be short, the o is prolonged ; e. g. aoipogj 
aaqfOitegogy Qoqitoxatog. 

(c) Such as are of Dec. III., and end in -vg -w ; -^g -*ff ; -a^ 
-av ; -ag ; usually add the comparison endings to the simple root. 

E.g. /XvHVgl-v), yXvxvrtgog, ylvteviaTog* aXfi&i^g(-tg), -itrtBgog "itnatog' 
fiHag (-ay), -drtsqog -inaTog • ftaxag -aQiegog -dgraTog. 

(rf) Most other adjectives of Dec. III. assume their original form, 
and then add -taiegog -toraiog^ or -iavegog -hxaxog^ the -fa- or 
-«(F- being euphonic, 

E. g. Qwpq^Vy ^(vxpgopiatsqog -imatog* aqpf/A*^ aqftiXtKBtntgog -itnatog* 
S^nai, ig3f»yi(rugog -^iazaTog, Those in -m$ -cr drop the y of the simple 
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root, and take cr before. the usual endings; as jt^^^'K (**^)» /tf^^orepo^t 

11. Comparison by -it»v -latog, 

(4) Usually this is adopted only by a few adjectives ending 
in -vg and -gog ; and then, by casting away these final syllables 
and receiving the comparison^fonns in the room of them. 

E.g. ylvxvg, yXvxlvtv, -loiog' aurxQo^i ttl^x^f>^ -unoq. 

Note 1. Only a very few in -vq belong here ; for most adjectives of this 
class are compiured as in c above. Only a small number in -^o; also be- 
long here. 

Note 2. Even some adjectives in -oq form comparisons in this way ; 
e. g. nanoq^ kcxxaW, -i<naq* (pHog, (fiXiaav -unog' oXlyog^ oXlyitnog' fdyag^ 
fiiyiotog. 

III. Anomalies in the comparison of Adjectives, 

(5) Adjectives in ^aupog -^trog (with short penult) take either n or o 
in the comparison ; e. g. inerogy -ottf^og or -wttQog^ etc. 

(6) Adjectives in -oo; -^vg often receive -itntgog -imtnog for the com- 
parison-forms ; e. g. anXoog 'anXoianQog -itnajog. But they may also ex- 
hibit -oniQog -dtarog, 

(7) Some adjectives in -o$ cast away the -o^ and then affix the com- 
parison-endings ; e. g. yBQa^6gf yiQalit^og -aitaxog' qtlXogy qtlXjsQogy qtlXia^ 
xog. In like manner, 

(8) Some in -og drop this syllable and then assume -a/ie^o; -altatog* 
-imtgog -ficnaxog * or -Unigog ^Urtcnogf (instead of the usual -^rsgog -oTor- 
tog); e. g. (Aiaogy fjuaalxMQpg -o/toto^* Sip^opogy i^dvriaitQog -mcnog^ 
Tnmxog, mtoxUnsQog ^Unajog, 

(9) Some few adjectives make the comparative^ degree in -ixawf or 
-TTwy; e. g. laxv^y •O-onftrmf fla^vg, flaaamv* pgai^g^ PgafriroiV nax^g, 
naccmv fitntgog, iMnrvwy tXaxvgy tXaatrmy (Atdce tr), and some others. 

(10) Adjectives anomalous in various respects, are the following ; viz., 



NO;l. 

aya&og ifAslvar 
ntqtttxtav 
Mttxog 



aqiGTog 



Xtigwf 

fiiyag fiii^tav 

oXlyog fulmp 

noXvg nXtUw 

naXog xaXXldav 

Sadtog datop 

No. 3. 

wxtnog itrxcnmtgog i^rxotTmarog 
TtQ&tog nqmunog 



xQauvTog 

Xtlgifnog 

MOiUaTog 

liiyunog 

oXlyioTog 

nXeUnog 

uaXXioTog 

(^oTog 



(ngo) 
(vno) 

{vJtBQ) 



(xXsJVtTig) 

(kratgog) 

(^aviXevg) 

(xvoip) 

(niqdog) 



No. 2. 

TtgotfQog nqmog 
vm^qog vutonog 
vnigxigog vnigxatog 
urxttxog 



No. 4. 



mgdUnf 



xXtJtxlaxaxog 

kxtt^goxaxog 

PaaiXivxtqog 

xvpxtgog 

itigdiaxog 
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Note I. To some of the irregular adjectives under No. 1. belong, by the 
arrangement of the lexicons and grammars, a great many more forms of 
comp. and superlative than I have exhibited. There are also a greater 
number of these adjectives, than are here presented. But as they belong 
not to N. T. usage, and may be found in Buttmann, and in other grammars, 
I purposely omit them. The adjectives under No. 2. show the manner in 
which the higher degrees of comparison may be formed from partides. 
No. 4 shows the manner in which they may be formed from nouns* No. 3. 
the manner in which another grade of comparison may be, and sometimes 
is, made from the common superlative, for ^e sake of high intensity of ex- 
presEaom 

Note 2. In respect to the many adjectives which will not admit of the 
forma of comparison, the Greeks add (as we do in English) adverbs, etc, 
which serve the purpose of expressmg gradation ; e. g. diiXog evident, fial- 
lov dfjlog mare evident or spedaUy evident, diiXog fMaliara most evident or alto- 
gether evident, etc. 

<^ 37. Declension of the comparative degree. 

(1) The few comparatives which end in -oip -ov are capable 
of contraction in the Ace. sing., and in the Nom., Ace. and Voc. 
plural. This is done by dropping the v.^ and then contracting 
the vowels thus brought together in the usual way ; comp. ^. Lb. 



Sing, 


Dual. 




Plural, 






Nom. luliav -or 




fuliovBg 


fitliovg 


-oyot 


-^ 


Gen. fAsiCovog 


ftsl^ovs 


(ASlioiVOiP 








Dat ne^oy^ 


fieij^ovoiv 


gj^i^otn 








Ace. fisiiova jU8/C» -ov 




lidiovag 


fitliovg 


"Ova 


-fw 


Voc. /ueXfoy 




fieliovsg 


(isiSovg 


-ora 


-f» 



^ 3S. Numerals^ Ordinals, etc. 

(1) Only the first four of the original cardinal numbers are de- 
cUnable ; all the rest (from 5 to 10 inclusively, and round num- 
bers of tens, i. e. 20, 30, etc.). up to 100 are indeclinable. The 
round numbers of hundreds, thousands, etc., are regularly de- 
clined as adjectives of three terminations ; e.^g. ^*«xdff*o* -«* -a 
(200), etc. 

(2) The first four cardinal numbers are irregular in their de- 
clension ; and for convenience' sake they are here subjoined. 

Nom* 
Gen. 
Dat 
Ace. 

Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Ace. 



kvog 
hvl 


fila 
liL&g 


kvog 
kvl 


tQslg 

tqiStv 

tgtal 


tgla 


tva 


liCav 


BV 


igiig 


rgla 


dvo 

dvdiv 

dvol-p 


[dmi) 

(-CtF - 

(bval) 


&v) 


riffoageg 

Ttaadgorv 

tifToagct 


-or 

{riigaoi) 


ovo 


, 




tstroagag 


-o 
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Note. The irregularity of the aceeot on fAtag, etc, dvdif, etc., should 
be noted. The word 8vq is not unfirequently used as indedinaiky and so 
in all the cases without yariation. 

(3) The Ordinala are all adjectives of three endings and regu- 
larly declined, as ngojTog -ij -ov • divzegog -a -op, etc. 

(4) TTie MuUiplicatives (dmXovg, rginXovg, etc.) take the con- 
tracted form of nXoog (i. e. nXovg of Dec. 11.) for their ending, and 
decline according to this. For accent, see <^ 22. Note 1. 6. 

(5) The numeral Adverbs, beyond ana^, dig, rglg, are formed 
by the addition of -xig to the nmnerals ; e. g. nivtaxig, inaxovta- 
%ig, x^tinctg, etc. 

Note. The Greeks, moreoyer, could with entire ease dengnate abstract 
number, L e. the quality of three, seven, etc., (quasi Hvrtenus, MoenneM); by 
adding the termination -a^ ; e. g. tqiiq^ ifidbftigf triad, hebdamade, etc. 



PRONOUNS. 

^39. Personal Pronouns. 

(1) The usual forms of the personal pronouns are the follow- 
ing: 

Singidar, ' 

No. 2. No. 3. 



No. I. 

Nom. iyw 
Gen. 
Dat 
Ace. 



ifiov fiov 
ifiol fiol 



««•• 



N. A. vm yq» 
G. D. yo)i> y^y 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Ace. 



flfuig 



^fiag 



crov 

(TOl 

Dual. 
4rfpm aqp^ 

Plural, 
vfiBig 

VfAWP 

C M 

Vfi&g 



r 
ov 

I 



irtpioi <r<fi 
cipcSir (T<plif 

a<p$ig, Neut u<pia 

etpltn 

aq>oig, Neut fnpia. 



Note L In the singvUar, all the oblique cases of each of these three 
pronouns are enclitic, (excepting the dissyllabic ifiov, ifioi, ifii, which are 
never so). Moreover, idl ihe forms of No. 3 are enclitic, excepting the 
contracted forms <r(pHg, aqiwv, a<pag. But prepositions with tone require 
the accent on o-oi^, aol, ai^ oi, aqiUn, e. g. nag a uov ; but th^ same preposi- 
tions usually take the fiiller forms of the oblique cases of fy<a, which forms 
are not enclitic, as ngbg ifAOv. The UmeUsa prepositions (ix, ilg, Up ii^) &re 

9 
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connected with encUHe forms throughout; e. g. Ixfiov, ly aw, etc,; and 
even other prepositionB are sometimes used in the same way ; e. g. n^g 
IA8, nsgl fiov. Emphasis, also, or antithesis, restores the accent to the en- 
clitics ; e. g. ifju ii aif me or fhee ? . 

Note 2. The Nom. of the 3d person is supplied by avtog^ which origi- 
nally was demonstrative = ipse^ sdf, etc. ; but in later times it is oflen em- 
ployed as a pronoun personal, although in general of the emphaUc east. 
Kiihner derives it from av and to;, L e. agcdn this, q. d. ^ 'same. The ori- 
ginal Nom. of OV etc. seentis to have been « or T; comp. the Eng. Ae, Lat if, 
Goth, is, Sanscrit ig-am, of the same meaning, and radically of the same 
sound. In the N. Test the forms in No. 3 are not to be met with ; instead 
of them avioq is usually employed. 

Note 3. The dialectical variations of the farms of almost all these pro- 
nouns are very numerous ; see in Buttmann and KUhner. But they are 
not found in the N. Test 

Note 4 The ground of the circumflex accent on nearly all the plural 
forms seems to be, that they are abridged from the older and fuller forms, 
e. g. '^fiisg, vfUig, acphg, etc. . See in Thiersch's Gr. Granun. § 77. 

<5> 40. Relative Pronouns, 

(1) These are og, ^', o, qui, quae, quod ; and Sangy ^tig^ o t«, 
quicunqu^e, quaecunque, quodcunque, 

DtuU. Plural. 



■■ ^' 


Singular, 




Nom. 


0£ V 





Gen. 


r r 
OV rig 


OV 


Dat 

Ace. 


r i 

OV tjf 


r. 

* 





V , a tt 

CD a w 
oty aly oiv 

J 

\ 



cr cf Q 

01 Of cr 

r 

01$ a^g oig 

c# « «» 

ovg ag a 



'the other relative {oaxig) is declined by, combining the forms of rig with 
those just exhibited. 

^41. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

(1) The article o, ij to, and the pronominal intensive fonn of 
ii ode, ^de, tode^ are often used as demonstrative pronouns ; for 
such was the article in its original usage. For declension, see 
the article in <^ 19. 

Note. It is easy to account for the softening of this demonstroHve into 
the article which specificaies, distinguishfiSy points out emphasis, etc., as the 
latter has a kindred use with the former. The x seems to be the forma- 
tive characteristic of the article and of most demonstrative words, e. g. to, 
Tov, etc.; ovjog^^o xog* airtog^av and tog, etc. For the use o^o, ij, to, 
as artide, see Syntax. 

(2) The demonstrative pronoun ovrog, this, that, is thus de- 
clined : 
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Angular, 
Nom. ovToi; a^n; toi^to Dat tovti^ tovii; tovt^ 



Gen. • ^ov%ov Tavtfig\xovtov 



Ace. tavToy zavnpf xovto. 



Dual, 
N. A. TovTCii TficvTo TOVTO) | G. D. tovtoiv tttvtair tovfoiy. 

Plural, ' 

Nom. ovToi ovToi Tovra 
Gen. iQVTonf 



Dat TOVTOK TOVrCM^ TOVTOI$ 



Ace jovtovg tavtois javxa. 

Note. KUhner derives this from o and tog^ with t; inserted for the sake 
of euphony. Tog seems to be the old form of a demonstrative. 

(3) The other demonstrative, ixuvog -i? -o, that one, he, it, 
etc., is regularly declined as an adjective ; excepting that the 
neuter of the Nom. and Ace. has the ending -o (not -oif). 

^ 42. Definitive Pronouns. 

These are avtog with ctvz6g=6 avrog. 

Ainog is declined regularly like adjectives in og -i} -^w, excepting that 
the neuter of the Nom. and Ace. sing, ends in -o. The Gen^ etc., of aviog 
is written taltov, ravt^, tavjov, etc (not as Tovrov, toi^^, xovtov, from 
ovTog), the coronis being designed to show that there is here a crams of 
vowels. The Gen. etc. of this avtog is also entirely distinct from avrov, 
etc, the contracted form of lavrot;, etc ; see § 44. The neuter of atnog 
may however be tavtop, as- well as tavto. 

Note. Ainog, used as a definUive, in the Nom. signifies self; with the 
article, the same or the self-same ; but the oblique cases of this pronoxm usu- 
ally signify him, her, it, etc But even the Nom. also often stands for he, etc, 
with emphasis ; see § 39. Note 2. 

<^ 43. Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns. 

(1) These are xig, xl and duvu^ some one^ something, a cer- 
tain 4me, etc. The former is thus declined : 

Singular. Dual, Plural. 



Nom. tig, tl 

Gea. tivog (tov) 

Dat tivi (t^) 

Ace tivd 



tivi tivig twa (ana) 

tivoUf tivmy 

turl 

tivag tiva (aTia) 

Note 1. All these are endilics ; and, excepting in &e Nom. sing., the accen- 
tuation (always on the tdtmate\ differs every where from that of tig tl vnter- 
rogative, which always has the acute placed on the ground-syllabie, e. g. ti- 
vog, tlpi, etc ^Atta \a Attic, for a tiva ; and it is not enclitic 

Note. 2. The forms tov, tm, are often employed instead of Gen. ttvog, 
Dat TifA, the usual enclitics. 

(2) Auva is used but once in the N. Testament. It is declin- 
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ed thus : ihiva^ dilvog^ dnvi^ etc., r^ularly (the Norn, excepted) 
as Dec. III. Sometimes it is used as indeclinable. 

(3) The interrogative Pronouns are tig, ti\ who 7 whatl 
always with the acute, and retaining the accent throughout on the 
first syllable, as they are never encUtic. The Gen. and Dat. 
apocopate forms are tov^ icji, which can be distinguished from the 
article only by the sense. 

^ 44. Reflexive Pronouns. 

These are if*avtov -lig, etc., myself; aiavrov-fig^ etc., thjf' 
self ; iavtov -^ff -o5, etc., or contr. aviov -ijff, etc., himself, etc. 

Note. As thea^ pronouns are employed only when the subject of a sen- 
tence (Nom. case) is the same person as the object (oblique case), the Norn, 
of such reciprocal forms must of course be excluded from use. The com- 
position of the words is plain, viz. ifU, as, s, joinod with avxog. The. com- 
posite forms for the first and second persons are used only in the Singular ; 
the plur. separates the elements, e. g. f/fialy altwv, Vfiw avrSp^ etc. Of 
course these have no neuter form. But the 3d pers. (kitviov, etc) has a 
neuter Ace lovio, itself; it has also a plur. in the composite form^ e. g. 
kavidipy kavTolgj etc Finally, the cnitog in the composition here does not 
even generally retain its specific and intensive meaning . in the conqfotite 
forms, but these forms may fi^quently be rendered as a simple pronoun, 
speciaUy in the contracted avtovsssknivtov which is very conunon. When 
emphasis is specially intended, the words are separated ; e. g. if»$ avToy,etc 
Kiihn.^ L § 337. 3. N. K latfrov, etc although properly of the ddrd pens, on- 
ly, is fi^quently employed for other persons ; c g. John 12 : 8. 18 : 34 ; and 
so in the Classics, Winer, § 2a 5. 



^ 45. Reciprocal Pronoun. 

This of course belongs not to the singular, as more than one 
must necessarily be included. It is regularly declined ; but it 
has no Nom. or Vocative. It is compounded of ikko^ ikkatp, etc. 

Dual. Plural, 

Gen. iXX'^lmp 

Dat aJJi^lotg ^sug -oig 



Ape. aXl^ln -a -en 



Ace itXl'^lovg -a; -a 



<^ 46. Pronominal Adjectives. 

These are easily and obviously formed ; e. g. i(Aog -i} -o'v • nog 
-jj -dy ' vfjttTegog -a -oi', etc. 

Note. The third per&, lo; -ee -or (more usually og, ^, oy Att) does not 
appear in the N. Test Instead of these forms we have airtog or atnogj 
mostly. employed in the Gen. in the room of the pronominal adjective 
forms, llie other pronoun adjectives are unfirequent also in the N. Test, 
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the pronounB (Gen.) being more usually eix^loyed in their room. For Id; 
or o(, we find tdio^ his ounij sometimes used in the N. Test ; e. g. in Matt 
22:5. 

^ 47. Correlatives. 

These are not properly pronouns, but a kind of pronominal 
adjectives which serve to show the mutual relations of things to 
each other^ in respect to size, shap^, condition, age, etc. 

They are of three endings, and are regularly declined. Those beginning 
with n are distinguished only by the accent ; the others are distinguished 
by beginning with t and o. 

E. g. noirog^ hm great f etc, naaog, of a certain magnitude^ etc. ; itoiog, how 
situated ? etd., noioq^ in a certain condition^ etc. ; nri^Utoqt how 6ld9 etc., ntikt- 
^og, of a certain age, etc. The demonstratms and reUxtwes of tliis kind are 
Td<f Off, so great, etc. offog^ so great as, etc. ; idiog, so situated^ etc., olog, so aSj 
in such condition as, etc. ; niillxog, so old, etc., onrjllxog, as old as, etc. These 
two latter classes have also several intensive forms. 

» 

<5> 48. Pronouns with paragogic forms. 
These &re very common. 

(a) The compound relatives, oaitg, etc, often add ovr, or dij, or diinoTt^ 
as iaturoifv, whoever, etc ; oarurdtinou, tchosoever, etc. (b) The. simple rela- 
tives often take nsQ ; as oantq, ol6an$Q, etc (c) In the Greek i paragogic 
is often used, (always with the acc6nt upon it) ; e. g. ovioai, aittit, tovjI, odl 
(ode), inayori, toaovxovl, etc (d) The comedians sometimes add yi or di ; 
as tavioyi, tovtodi , 



VERBS. 

^ 49. Nature, Kinds, and Attributes qf Verbs. 

(1) Verbs express action of some kind ; and this may be, (a) 
within the subject ; as xi7a&at, av^i7p, (to he, to bloom), when 
the verb is intransitive. (6) B may proceed from one agent 
(siubject), and operate on another (object) ; when the verb is 

TRANSITIVE. > 

(2) Intransitive verbs in their full extent comprise, besides 
those simply neuter or intransitive, (1) Reflexive verbs, which 
are such as designate action that proceeds from an sigent and re- 
turns to himself; as tvnrtad^a^ (Mid.) to smite one^s self. (2) 
Passive' verbs, where the subject of the verb is at the same time 
the object of the action designated by it, which action proceeds 
from another ; e. g. ovvoi tvniovtai, these dure beaten^ i. e. by some 
other than themselves. 



TO § 50. Verbs : Modes. ^ 

Note. Some verbs designate reciprocal action, L e. that which* proceeds 
from more than one subject, and is mutually directed toward each ; as 
diaXsy6(r&aij to hold mtttual conversation. These may be classed among the 
intraositives, as an offspring of reflexive verbs ; from which, however, they 
are specifically distinct 

(3) To a verb belong distinctions of Mode, Tense, Persojn, 
Number, and Voice. 

^ 50. Modes. 

(1) These are the Indicative, Subj., Opt., Imp., and Infinitive. 

(2) The Indicative (as its name imports) declares or affirms 
what is known or regarded as matter of fact or reality. 

(3) The Subjunctive expresses that which is supposable, pos- 
sible, probable, or desirable, in reference to the future when it 
may be realized. 

(4) The Optative expresses what is regarded as supposable or 
desirable, without definite reference to the fact whether it may 
he realized or not. 

Note 1. In other words : The Subjunctive expresses possibility, or design, 
or desire, which is objective, L e. has relation to facts or events that may 
tak^ place ; the Optative expresses svhjective possibility, L e. a supposition 
or desire which is merely the act of the mind, without reference to actual 
decision or realization. Such is the statement made by Kuhner atid others. 
But Kiihner also ranges both these Modes substantially under one genus^ 
viz. the Conjunctive. The Subj. is regularly and generally connected 
with the jnimary tenses of the Indie. ; the Opt with the Matorical ones ; 
e. g. naquni %va i'^o) * but naqr^v %va IdoifM. The fuller development must 
be reserved for the Syntax. 

Note 2. Nothing is more common than the Indie, connected with par- 
ticles which in themselves imply uncertainty ; e. g. with el and «V. But 
in such cases, what is said by the verb is assumed as a fact, v^dthout inquir- 
ing whether it actually is or is not so ; e. g. el toirto Xiyetg, aiiaqxaveig^ 
where the fact of saying, whether real or not real, is virtually assumed, L e. 
* assuming that you say this, you are in an error.' So el iPgovTriae, xal 
tjatgaipe, i. e. * assuming that it has thundered, it has also lightened.' So 
the FiJcL tense Indie, assumes the future reality of what is declared. But 
the Subj. and Opt do not actually assume ; diey merely express supposi- 
tion, expectation, possibiUty, desire, etc. Minuter information must be re- 
served for the Syntax. It is sufficient to remark here, that may, can, might, 
could, should, ufould, etc., are tiuxiliaries in English which correspond in the 
main to the shades of meaning conveyed by "the Opt and Subjunctive. 

(5) The Imperative mode expresses comoaand or desire. 

(6) The Inf. mode expresses action vritTiout limitation of per- 
son or number, and partakes of the nature of a noun as well as 
of a verb. 
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Note 3. Besides the modes, as thus stated, there are also attached to the 
verb participial forms,. which partake of the nature of adjectives inasmuch 
as they signify attribute or condition, but also of verbs inasmuch as they 
designate the relation of time. 

^ 51* Tenses. 

(1) By the tenses of a verb are meant the various forms which 
it assumes, in order to mark the relations of time in which an 
action takes place. 

(2) Time is naturaUy divided into Pi'esent, Past, and Future. 
'But each of these may be absolute or relative ; absolute, when 

no reference is made to other events ; relative, when such refer- 
ence is made. 

Note 1. £« g. ygaqim, I write or am writing, simply indicating the pre- 
sent act; but yqaapfa iv a av TralSfig, I write while you play, is a relative 
Present So the Future, yqa^fm, I wiU tmte, absolute ; but rcdative, ^dtpa 
iy 0) (TV itai^st, I shall write tphen you unU be playing ; and the like of the 
Past The Greek furnishes only one and the same form for the Pres. and 
Put absolute and relative; excepting that the Paulopost Future may be 
regarded as relative. When speedy future action is designated, u^a is 
jXdto the verb. . ^^ JP ^ 

Note 2. The Past makes nicer distinctions. Here absolute time is ex- 
pressed only by the Aorist; while relative time is marked by the Imperf., 
Perf , and Pluperfect The distinction^ between these relative tenses, will 
appear in the sequeL 

(3) The Present expresses action now doing and not com- 
pleted. 

Note. General truths or maxims ; that which takes place always and 
uniformly ; in a word, whatever is usually done, takes place, or exists ; is 
commonly expressed by the' Present; e. g. aya&og ieiiy 6 ^so^' 6 riXtog 
Xa/jinsi^' UoXXav xaxtav 'aVrbog itniv o itoXsfiog, 

(4) The Imperfect is to the past, what the relative Present 
is to the time now being, i. e. it denotes action continued and 
not completed while something else took place. It is in its 
proper nature a relative tense, not an absolute one. 

£. g. B/gaqiow tijv inurtoXiiv iv fa av maiZsg, I was uniting the letter while 
you were playing, (for so the defects of our< vernacular oblige us to express 
the idea). The leading characteristic of Ae Imperf. is, that it expresses 
action in progress or development, and usually in reference to something 
else that was done, or to be done, in' past time. 

. (5) The Perfect, on the other hand, expresses the comple- 
tion of an action previous to the time in which it is spoken of, 
i. e. it expresses completion in relation to the present time ; and 
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usually it conveys the idea of continuance or permanence in the 
state designated. 

E. g. yi/QatpOf I hoot tmitfen, L e. finished writing, hefore the time in 
which this is said ; not / wroU some time or other, like the Aorist It is 
of course a rdaiwe Praeterite. 

Note. In speaking of past actions, however, the Greeks umfliUy employ 
the Aorist, unless, (a) They wish to designate specially a relation of the 
action to the present time of the speaker; Qr, (h) To designate not merely 
what is completed, but also what is abiding or continued in its conse- 
quences or operations. To this last circumstance we are to look, in order 
to explain a great portion of the Perf. tenses which are employed. On 
this common ground the Pres. and Perf. often meet, and become nearly 
synonymous. 

(6) The Pluperfect stands related to the Perfect, as the 
Imperf. does to the Present ; the Perf. designates action com- 
pleted before the present time, while the Pluperf. designates ac- 
tion completed before something else in the past time was done 
or took place. 

Kg. fysygaipuv tiip itrunolf^p inil trif fjl&ig, I had wiitUn the Utter token 
you came. 

Note. It is, however, only when there is a. special design to mark the 
relation between past actions, or else to designate permanence or continued 
development, that the Pluperf. is employed. The Aoristic forms are there- 
fore the more common ones in the simple narration of successive events. 

Rebiark on the Praeteiute relative r^ENSES. There are two classes; 
(1) The Imperf. designating action in time past continuedy but not com- 
pleted. (2) The second class comprises those tenses which denote con^ 
pleted action in time past ; and this class is subdivided into, (a) The Per- 
fect, designating action completed before the present time, (b) The Plu- 
perf, designating action completed before some period in past time. This 
is a very minute and tenuous division of praeterite tenses ; and it shews 
great perfection of development in the Greek verb. 

(6) The Aorist (L and 11.) merely designates past actions 
or eventSy without any relation to other periods of time or acti<Mi. 

E. g. i/QUi/fu T^r iniOTol^Vf I wrote (he letter simply, no matter at what 
period in the past time, for it belongs to the very nature of the, Aorist (L e. 
the unHmHted) to leave this undefined. 

Note. That this should be the usual tense employed in a narration of 
the past, is obvious from its peculiar nature. That it often is interchanged 
with the Imperf, Perf, and Pluperfect, and is mingled with them in the 
same paragraph, arises not fix)m mere confusion of tenses or views, in the 
writer, but from the design of the writer or speaker to portray events in 
different attitudes, now as absolute, and then as relative ; and particularly, 
now as momentary, and then as in the progress of development ; now as 
drawn by a mere outline, and then as in an expanded picture. 
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(7) The simple Future (I. and 11.) , like the Present, may 
be employed as absolute or relative ; (the Paulopost Fut. is rela- 
tive only). It simply designates action as future, when employed 
in its absolute sense ; in its relative one it marks ifuture action a» 
contemporary with some other action. 

E. g. yQcttfttij I win writej viz. at some future period uudefined ; ygaiim 
£p m av ilswfji, I wUl write when you shall comcj (relative). 

Note. As the Aorist spreads over all the past, so the Future tense ex- 
tends over all the future, and consequently often designates rtpeated or hor 
bilual future action. From its nature, which seems to imply that which 
must and certainly will take place, the idea of necesailyy mustj ovghty etc. is 
frequently attached to this tense. 

(8) The Paulo-post Future (Puturum exactum) is to future 
time nearly what the Pluperf. is to the past. It designates ac- 
tion that vnll have been completed after something yet future 
has taken place. At the same time it designates a relation to 
the present time of the speaker, inasmuch as it marks something 
which is future in respect to that ' present time. The idea of 
completed action remaining permanent in its consequences and 
operations, is usually an appropriate chcu^cter of this tense, as 
well as of the Perf. and Pluperfect. 

E. g. ** If such a guardian over the Commonwealth shall he appointed, 
TiXicag xoeoa/iijarrat, it wHl have been perfectly set in order.^ So asl rrig (r% 
fpiklag fituviiaoiiah I shaU always continve to be mindful of your friendship, 
the Fut exactum making the declaration more intensive tiian the ael 
makes it 

Note. Only a small class of verbs usually form this tense; and where 
other Futures are lacking, or gone into desuetude, this is sometimes em- 
ployed in the sense of a simple active or passive Future. 

N. B. For a minute accoant of the attributes of the Tenses, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Syntax, where the subject is amply exhibited. 

^ 52. Limited use of the Tenses. 

(1) No verb actually employs all the tenses of which it is sus- 
ceptible. Only a moderate number of tenses are in common use ; 
and with respect to the biform tenses (e. g. Fut. I. II. Aor. I. II.), 
sometimes one form and sometimes another belongs to prevailing 
usage, even in cases where the sense may be the same. 

(2) The forms of the Imperf., and of the Pluperfect (I. and 11.) 
belong, according to the usual arrangement, only to the Indie, 
mode. 

(3) The Subj. and Imper. modes exclude the Future, in clas- 
sic Greek. 

10 
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Note. But in the N. Test we have xetv&^irapun 1 Cor. 13: 3 ; xc^^^^t}— 
trurtw 1 Pet 3:1; o^ar^^oS/ie^ 1 Tim. 6:8; all of Fut X pass. ^ubj. 
mode. 

(4) The Perfect is sekLom employed in the Opt. and Subjunctive ; 
seldom also in the Imper., excepting in verbs whose Perfect has 
the sense of the Present. 

(5) Two Futures of the same verb do not occur either in the 
Act. (Mr Middle voice. 

Note. Verbs whose character is a liquid, form Fut IL only; other 
verbs have only Fut L The exceptions to both of these usages are so rare 
as to show that they are mere anomalies. 

(6) The 3d Future or Paulo-post belongs to the Passive voice 
only. 

Note. Even here it is rare. Verbs with a liquid for their character ex- 
clude it ; and rarely is it found in those which have a temporal jE^ugment,'L e* 
which begin with a voweL 

(7) Aorist II. throughout the three Voices is confined to a 
fflnaU circle of Verbs, as it can be formed only from the simple 
root of an original verb. 

Note. Mr. Sophocles (Gramm. § 105) states the number in the Act voice 
to be 89. This is too limited ; but it is easy to see that the number must be 
small from the following considerations: (1) Verba puroy i. e. those whose 
ending in the Fres. (-oi) is preceded by a vowel or diphthong, exclude all 
tempora seciimda, and of course Aor. IL (2) Only primitive verbs can form 
Aor. n. ; of course it is wanting in all Derivatives, e. g. such as end in -a£iu 
-/^o) 'Qtivfo -iVo), and such as are compounds. Of primitives themselves 
only a small number fb^iu it (3) Verbs with character t, d, -d; do not form 
it, except in some cases in epic poetry. (4). Verbs with Liquids rarely ad- 
mit it (5) Verbs in -p exclude it from the Passive. (6) Such simple 
verbs a^ must make the Imperf. and Aor. IL alike, do not form the latter 
in the active voice, (they may have it in the Passive) ; not even in eases 
where difference iil<the qtumtity of the root-vowel might distinguish them; 
e. g. ygaqtto, Imperf. eyi^aq>ovi Aor. IL Act wanting, Pass. Aor.IL fygdqi^p' 
xkiffsi, Imperf htXivov {j,\ with only Pass. Aor. IL ixlivtip (I). 

(8) The Perfect II. is subject to the same narrow limitations 
nearly throu^out ; and of course the Pluperf. II. (its derivate) 
must be classed with it in this respect. 

Note. Mr. Sophocles states the number of Per£ IL at 87 (in § 100) ; 
whi^h is too small He represents the Perf. of Verbs in -quo -/w as Perf. 
IL; which is plainly an error resulting from his imperfect rule of formation. 

(9) Verbs with Aor. II. active and middle have no Aor. II. 
passive ; and vice versa. 

Note. The probable reason of this is, that the Aor. IL pass, ifnay, and 
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often does, convey the like meanings with the Aor. H of the other voices. 
It is of an active form, after the analogy of Aor. IL belonging to verbs in 

(10) The case is rare where the Aorist eiriploys both forms in 
the same voice. 

Note. When both are so used, either (1) They have different meanings, 
e. g. transitive and intransitive, etc \^ or, (2) Belong to different dialects or 
times, or different species of composition ; or, (3) One form supplies de- 
fects in another. 

The same remarks, in a good measure, may be applied to the use of 
Per£ L and IL Seldom do both appear in the same voice, unless the sense 
of them is distinct 

<^ 53. Classification and Distinction of the Tknses. 

(1) Two Classes are made by grammarians ; (I) The primary 
TENSES, which are the Present, Future, and Perfect ; (2) The 
HISTORIC TENSES^ which are the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Ao- 
rists. 

Note 1. Primary or leading tenses the first class are called, because they 
appear fitted to be considered as the gnmnd-forms of aU the others ; but the 
name is not given, be it specially noted, in respect to their relative impor- 
tance, nor their actual precedence even in the order of time. The Mttorie 
tenses are so named, because they are the usual ones employed in narra- 
tions respecting past events. They have fi-equently been called secondary 
tenses, because this naturally distinguishes them fi*om the primary. But this 
method of naming is very inconvenient, inasmuch as the word secondary is 
oflen needed to denote Fut IL, Aor. H, and Pluperf IL By this name, or by 
the equivalent technical one, tempera secunda, these three last named tenses 
are often designated in the present work. 

Note 2. Neither the name historic, nor secondary, is exactly accuntfe ; for 
in history the Per£ is often employed as well as the other Praeterites, and 
secondary, if applied either to rank or period of origin or actual derivation^ 
would convey a meaning that it would be difi$cult to vindicate. It matters 
not, however, when (as here) mere iechmcal use is concerned ; lor diis is defi- 
nite, and it is such as vs here set forth. 

Note 3. All tenses designating past time, aiie occasionally, and may con- 
veniently be, designated by the generic appellation, Peaxterites.. 

(2) The two classes of tenses (primary and historic) are sepa- 
rated from each other by marked distinctions of formation, both 
as to their endings and their- beginnings. This is best of all 
explained by a paradigm of the endings. 
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Paradigm of Tense endings. 



Active. 



Passive. 



Primary, 
Pre& -m 
Fut 1. -0-0) 
Fut2L -fl5 
PerC 1. -xa, a 
Perf. 2. -a 



Imper£ -oy 
Aor. 1. ^aa 
Aor. 2. "OP 
PluperC 1. -x»y, l^y 
Pluperf. 2. -eiy 



Primary, 
Pres. -o/iflT^ 
Fut 1. ~&^<TOfAai 
Fut 2. -^o-^^/ioi 
F*ut 3. -aofuu 
PerC -jua* 



Secondary, 
ImperE -ofwyr 
Aor. 1. -^y 
Aor. 2. -jjr 
Pluper£ 1. -^ijy 
Pluperf. /i -wantmg 



Middle. 
Primary. Secondary, 

Fut 1. -uofim I Aor. 1. -^afjtrip 
Fut 2. "OVfiM I Aor. 2. -o/uijy 

Note 1. (o) In the Middle, the Pres. and Perf. (primary tenses) are of the 
same form as in the Passive. So also in the historic class of tenses the Im- 
perf. and Pluperf are the ^une as in the Passive. The reader will perceive, 
at once, the strikiog difference between the two dasaes of the tenses ; the 
historic tenses of the Act (Aor. 1. excepted) aD end in -y ; of the Pass, and 
Mid. all in -i}y ; while the primary tenses rveoer end in this way. (6) Besides 
this, there is another marked characteristic in most cases, viz., in the Indie, 
the historic tenses all take the augment e at the beginning (omitted in the 
Paradigm in order to simplify it) ; the primary tenses omit this e, excepting 
that the Perfect takes a reduplication, which remains in all the modes, 
(c) In the primary tenses, the 3d pers. dual ends in the same manner as the 
2d pers. (-oy -op) ; in the historic tenses it is -oy -vip, (d) The 3d pers. 
plur. of the primary tenses ends in ~o-» ; but in the secondary ones, the same 
person ends in -y. (e) In the Pass, and Mid. the primary tenses end in 
-ftai, -aai (jy) -lat, etc ; the historic in -f^rip -uo -to, etc. 

Note 2. If the reader will compare the Paradigm of the Verbs, he will 
see that the Subj. mode follows the manner of the primary tenses, in res- 
pect to the persorud endings of the verbs, as stated in c, d ; the Optative 
the manner of the historical ones. There are many other resemblances of 
the like kind, also, in the general structure of these modes. Hence it is, 
that recent grammarians (e. g. Kuhner) call the Subj. ffie Conjunctive of the 
primary tenses, and the Optative the Conjunctive of the historic tenses; not 
without some good reason. 

Note 3. Tense-endino, employed as a general appellation, means all 
which is suffixed to the root of the verb in order to form the different 
tenses, persons, numbers, etc., of any verb. But these again may be- ana- 
lyzed, and vnll he found to consist of different materials ; viz. 

(1) When a Consonant immediately follotvs the root of a verb, that con- 
sonant is called the tense-character ; (after the analogy of the charac- 
ter-letter in a verb). This belongs only to a part of the tenses, e. g. Fut 1., 
Aor. 1., Perf and Pluperf L, etc. This tense-charaUer remains the same 
in aU the persons of any particular tense. 

(2) That VOWEL in the tense-ending which immediately follows the 
tense-character, or (where this latter is wanting) which immediately follows 
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the root of the verb, is called the Mode-vowel, and sometimes the union- 
voweL This is mutable, and its different phases distinguish the different 
modes. A brief statement will exhibit these phases with their various 
use& 

IruKcaJtwe; primary tenses, ai, o, u, «; historic, o, s; (Act and Pass.) 

Subjunctive ; Act oiy 17, 47 ; Pass, dd, 17 Optative ; ot, ai 

Lt^perative ; s Infinitive ; 81, c, (17) 

Participle ; o), 0, (u) 

To these, however, must be added some peculiar mode-voujeU mostly of 
the Aorist ; viz., Aor. L and Perf. L IL Act -a -8 ; Aor. L Midd. -a ; Aor. 
L Act and Midd. of the Opt^ -cri ; Aor. L Act Midd. Imper. -0 -a ; In£ 
of same -nct ; Part of same -a (8i). The Pluperf. has Bt, rarely & This 
view gives the original mode- vowels ; which in a few cases have been 
changed by contraction, e. g. 2d pers. singular of Present, twrnj from vvn^ 
teaaij etc. 

ExpuLNATioNS. (1) The original mode-votvd of the Indicative is £ in all 
cases, except when the personal endings begin with gi or v, before which 
o is the mode- vowel. Two of the present mode-vowels, viz. oi (Ist pers. 
sing.) and si (3d pers. sing.), are the prolonged o and 8 ; prolonged because 
in the first pers. Pres., fn (in the original rvmofjii) is dropped in order to 
shorten the form, and o is changed into od as a compensation; and e (in 
the original TVTirert or twrrmri) is for the like reason changed into «i, be- 
cause the Ti or ai> is dropped. So ov in the dd pers. plur. is o prolonged 
because the r is dropped. In the second pers. sing., ivntBigj there appears 
to be a mere transposition of the final vowel in the old rvntsaL, -cert going 
into Btg^ just as juyUav (comp. of fjUyag) goes into ful^tavy ifiei^lfoy into afisl" 
r(ap^ and S-ogimtoa into ^^oiaica). 

(2) As to aU the derived modes ; the Subj. merely prolongs the t and o 
of the Indie; the Opt in the way of distinction, takes the diphthongs oi, 
ai> ; the Lnper. generally o, but tlie Aor. Midd. has a ; the Inf tt is a con- 
traction fi-om the old -ifitvai -fitv -vai (so fi-equent in Homer), and in con- 
tract verbs and in Aor. IL of verbs in general there is a contraction of the 
root-vowel with this abridged ending, which makes such forms as ^tXtiVf 
Tvnuv, etc. The r^ of the In£ Pass. Aor. L H, arises from the coalescence 
of the vowel which here stands attached to the i^oot, (these tenses being 
formed alter the analogy of Aor. 2 of Conj. L of verbs in fit), with the usual 
vowel of the In£ ending. In the Participle, the dd is a prolonged o after 
the manner of masc. nouns in Dec. IIL, § 24. 2. a. 2. 6. In Part Aor. L H 
pass, (vwp^dq, xvneLg), the si is made frx>m e (the neuter is tvipd^ip) by the 
dropping of the rt in the root of the part form. 

(3) The foregoing ingredients being abstracted, the real and 
proper personal-endings remain. In some cases they have in- 
deed disappeared, in the present form of the verb ; but most of 
them appear in some of the dialects, or in the archaeisms of the 
Greek. Originally they all began with a consonant. That the 
student may see the result of recent investigation in respect to 
this subject, I subjoin them in the briefest manner possible. 



TO 
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Active. 


Passive aih) Middle. 


(A) Primary f Indic. 
and Subj. 


(B) Historical, ind. 
and Opt. 


(A) Primary, Ind. 
and Sabj. 


(B) Historical^ 
Ind. and Opt. 


Sing. 1 ijii) 

2 (cr*, «r^a)ff 






(itlP 
ao, 


3 (w, tr*) 
Dual 

2 Tor 


TOP 


Toe, 

(^tcTi^oy) /iei9-oy 

cr^oy 


TO 

{(utrd-op) fM&op 
ad^op 


3 Toy 
Plur, 1 (/!<() ficy 

2 T8 


TTjP 

(f^eg) fup 




a&tjp 
(jisad-a) (u&a 


3 (yT») o**, (Tiy 


p,aap 


pxai (oxui) 


PTO (ato) 


h^perative. 

Sing. 2 (^0 3 ^^ 
DuaL^ TOP "Totp 


1 


Imperative. 
2 ao, 0. (3 a&oi) 
2 cr^oy -cd-atp 




Plur. 2 T« -TQNray 


> 


2 o"i^« -ad-taaapy 
ad-oip 





The correspondent endings of the Inf. mode {personal they cannot strictly 
be) are -y -at -pai> Act, -o-i^ot Pass. The root-ending of the Participle ib 
-yr -or Act, and -fjupog -17 -oy Passive. 

In those cases where a formative personal ending is wanting in common 
use, in the above paradigm, it is to be understood that it has fidlen off in the 
somewhat later form of the Greek language. Originally, for example, -/<» 
belonged to the Pres. ; as Tvxmfii, BdotfUj etc., in Homer, and also the verbs 
in -fi» -SoTf^ffti, etc, show. So of the 3d pers. sing. Act -t* '^a^ ; Theo- 
critus has i&iXijTi, and forms like i&iXtjai are frequent in the epic dialect. 
"Pie 1st pers. dual has no separate form in the Act, but it is the same as the 
1st pera plural For a full development of this subject, see Kiihner L 
§ 114 seq. In cases like Twn-ef, tvttt-ci, the personal ending has disappeared, 
and only the mode vowel is retained in the usual flection.* 

Such are the distinctions between the endings of the different tenses, and 



* That the reader may see the striking resemblance between the old Greek 
forms, and those of Sanscrit and the Latin, I here subjoin a speeimen, viz. the 
old Qreek verb Bdfumifu {^sfzSofivdta, to subdue, etc.), in the Aeolio. 



Greek. 


Sanscrit. 


Latin. 


d&fivofit 


damyami 


damno 


dufivas 


damyasi 


damnas 


dufivari 


damyati 
damyawas 


damnat 


iafivaroy 


damyathas 




dafitoTov 


damyatas 




9uflV€lfUf 


daroyamas 


damnamuB 


dufivoTi 


damyatha 


damnatis 


dafAvavTi 


damyanti 


damnant. 



It is impossible to compare this, for a moment, without perceiving that the same 
essential mgredients are exhibited in nearly or quite all of the personal-endings. 
The Greek, indeed, has not, like the Sanscrit, a separate first pers.^ daal in ue 
active ; and the Latin, also, has no dual. But for ths rest, comparison is itself 
both argument and conviction. 
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of the component parts of those endingH. We must now consider, in the 
second place, the distinction between the two claases, as made by 

<5) 54. The Augment 

(1) This word is employed by grammarians in a technical 
sense, and does not mean every and any accession to the original 
root of a verb, but an accession at the beginning of it, (viz. f), as 
a characteristic of certain tenses, etc. 

Note. In the use which I here make of the word, I distinguish it from 
reduplicaJtion (§ 55), which is also an addition to the beginning of a word; 
for I employ it as always meaning either the prosthetic t, or its equivalent 
in the prolonged time of a vowel, in case the verb begins with a vowel that 
may be prolonged 

(2) Augment syllabic or temporal. When a verb begins with 
a consonant the augment e makes a syllable by itself, and is 
therefore called the syllabic augment. But when a verb b^^ins 
with a vowel, this b is made to coalesce with that vowel and thus 
to prolong its sound ; and from this circumstance it is called the 
temporal augment. Both of these species of augment are limited 
to the Ind. mode only. 

(3) Syllabic Augment. All verbs beginning with a conso- 
nant y take this augment in all the historic tenses, 

£. g. TVTrTw, e-'TVTnop ' yqafpoa, f-yqaipff iytyQatpBiy, etc 

Note 1. But frequently the verbs fiiXla, PovXofAatf dvyagMtij (specially in 
the Attic), take ri instead of c for the syllabic augment; e.g. ^fiiX^aa^ t^fiov- 
l^&riVy ^dwififjVy etc This usage is occasionally found in the N. Testament 

Note 2. The syllabic augment in the Pluperf. is not unfirequently omitted 
by the Attics ; it is in fact the prevailing usage of the N. Testament Even 
the Imperf and Aor. are sometimes used in poetry without it ; and in prose 
Xtpjy often stands for ix^t^v. 

(4) Tempobal augment. When verbs begin with a vowel or 
diphthong, the prosthetic e is made in most cases to coalesce 
with them ; e. g. 

(a) The temporal augment causes a change in the first syllable 
of verbs beginning with o, £, o, a^, av, o^, and h v» E. g. 

a goes into % as ayut^ ijyov o — oi, as ^fulin^ ofdUor 

"^f' — fif ^^ orl^ccD, weov oi — ^, as OiXT»{o0, axulJQip 

av — f]V,aa avXito, ijvksov I — I, as 'ixere^ai, Inhevop 

< — rjy BB iknlia, ^Xnij^ov v — v as 'v(iglC&if "v^qi^op 

In the four last cases here noted, it well be seen that coaUgeence rather 
than contraction, takes place. At aU events, these cases are aside fit>m the 
common laws of contraction ; see § 13. 

Note 1. A small class of verbs beginning with a, e. g. 6^0), ^aoi, GUw, 
fyn€9, id-l^a, inofiai, igyaJ^ofMUj and li few others (noted in the lezicona)^ 
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take u (instead of the usual 17) for their augmented syllable; as Imperf. el- 
XW from 1^0) ; Perf. el{p/ao/ia* from igydiofMtij etc ; thus following the 
usual contraction of ee into si. 

Note 2. Vaiiabh usage. Verbs beginning with a, av, oi^ followed by a 
vowel, usuaUy reject the augment ; and 01 not unfrequently rejects it, even 
when followed by a consonant When they do admit the augment, it is 
usually in the manner above represented ; but in a few cases the gyUabic aug- 
ment is used instead of the temporal ; e. g. ayrvfUj Aor. IL pass, iayijy 
and so kdXonccij etc. 

(6) Verbs beginning with tj, w, £*, iv, ov, Z, v, generally ad- 
mit of no augment, inasmuch as the first syllable is already pro- 
longed. 

Note 3. Yet the Attics, in the case of cv, frequently admit it Occa- 
sionally, also, some of the other classes of verbs here specified admit it ; 
e. g. A&io»f ita^ow ; and so the irregular Perfects Ibixn, MoXna, Bogyau 

Note 4 In a very few cases, a double and even triple augnoent is admit- 
ted; e. g. the verbs o^aco and avolya take both the syllabic and temporal 
augment in some of thieir tenses : bnperf. kwgosr, avia^yov^ Aor. 1. avirn^a^ 
Perf^ avitaxtt, kd^oata, etc. Some of the derivates of avoiyto have, in the 
N. Test, even a triple augment ; e. g. ijvi(ox&ri, ^yewley. A syllabic aug- 
ment is found in xaTsdywatf John 19: 31, 3 plur. 2 Aor. pass, of xatdyvvfn^ 
and a double one in otiiixa'tBaTei&fjy Matt 1^ : 13 ; in ^yet/ecr^e, 2 Cor. 11: 1 ; 
and in some other cases. 

N. B. The temporal augment in poetry and in the Ionic is not unfrequently 
omitted. 

General Remark. In all cases of augment, it is easy to see that there 
is but onb simple principle, viz., the addition of s ; and aU the changes 
made by augment heme reference merely to the various modes of adding this 
prosthetic e ; which either makes a syllable by itself, or is contracted with 
the succeeding vowel, or else assimilates and coalesces — as the case may 
require. 

<^ 55. Reduplication. 

(1) When verbs begin with a single consonant, or with a 
mute followed by a Uquid, the Perfect and its derivatives (Plu- 
perf. and Paulo-post Future) receive a reduplication at the be- 
ginning, which consists of the vowel « with the first consonant of 
the original verb prefixed. This reduplication extends through 
all the modes 

E. g. TVTnWf %i-Tvq>a, i-t8-tvq>HV, Tc-Tv^ofioci * yQdq>to, yi-yga(pa. 

(2) Exceptions, (a) Verbs beginning with a double conso- 
nant, or with two consonants which are not a mute and a liquid, 
take only the syllabic augment. 

E. g. oTiBlga, Xanagxa * i^voto, ilivoxa * y/ailila), %\paXxa * {^i^Aooi, ^^ijAoixa. 
Note. Exceptions : fAvam makes iiifAviifJUHy and tnaofAat makes xcxT^fiai, 
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contrary to this rule. Moreover verbs with /y, yX, fiX^ (L e. with a mute 
and a liquid), reject reduplication ; e. g. iyv^tfiion, etc In a few caaee 
the two last admit it 

(6) Verbs beginning with g admit no reduplication, but re- 
ceive the syllabic * and double the q. 

£. g. ^aTTToi, tQ^aapot, In like manner they double it in all the aug- 
mented secondary tenses ; as Imperil EQ^amov, etc. Yet in the N. Test 
it is sometimes single, as igavtics^ Heb. 9: 19, so 2 Cor. 11: 25. Heb. 10: 
22. Matt 26: 67. The like is found in Greek poetry, and sometimes in 
prose. 

(c) Five verbs be^nning with a liquid take ei instead of redu- 
plication. 

£. g. IttfiPavoi, ^Utiqia' Acr/zeeroi, (Uiufa* Ifi/ft) (I gather), iiXs/fiat* (iia^ 
Etotpta ' fielQOfia$, HfAaQxai, Even Aor. 1 retains the u in John 8 : 4, xaxu^ 
Xijq>d-rj ; and so in old Ionic. 

Rebiark. It should be noted, that the Pluperfect has in reality a double 
accession, viz. the syUahic augment and also the redupltcatumj when verbs 
begin with a consonant 

<^ 56. Attic reduplication. 

(1) This is so called, not because it is used nowhere but in 
the Attic dialect (for it is even most common in the old epic 
dialect), but because the Attics frequently employed it, and for 
the sake of distinction. It consists mostly in repeating the two 
first letters of a Verb, which begins with the vowel «, s, or o, be- 
fore the usual forms of the Perfect ; and it remains through all 
the modes. 

K g. AyiiQef, iy-iiyut^a * ^/um», ifA-fifUMa * ogvtTw, o^-fu^tr/a * SSw (^=^09'- 
dm)f M^mda, 

Note. In case the root is dissyllabic, and the second syllable is long, 
this reduplication «Aorfo7» it; e. g. aAc/<)p(a, al-^/A«]pa * axovia, ax-rjxoa' iXiV- 
&of, iX'ffXv&a, etc. Exception : igsldot, ig-rigsixa. 

(2) In the epic, the 2 Aor. frequently has the Attic redupli- 
tion ; in which case the temporal augment is prefixed to the re- 
duplication, while the radical part omits it. 

E. g. Sqw, Aor. 2 rigagov ay a, ijyayor' q>igfo (*ErKJl) vysyxor. The 
two last are used even in conunon prose, and frequently in the N. Test 

<^ 57. Augment in compound verbs. 

. (1) General Rule. When a verb is compounded with a 
separable prepositicm, the augment comes between this and the 
verb ; but when it is compounded with other words, the augment 
is usually (not always) prefixed. 

11 
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£• g. nQoatpiQw, nqotritptifov. The final vowel of prepositions (wjiere 
they have one) is dropped in such cases; e. g. inoniftnm, inhnfinw] ex- 
cepting in 918^/ and nqo, as nBQifiaXXm^ nsQiifiaXXoy * ngoaifinia, ngeinffp- 
noVf (usually with crasis in the case of tt^o, as ngovnBfmov). As to denom- 
inative verbs, L e. those derived from nouns, the augment usually precedes^ 
as irt$dtxioi (firom irtldixog), ^mdUow * fivS'oXoyiw, iftv&oXoyovr, 

Note 1. Usage is not invariable in these cases. Some verbs closely 
compounded with prepositions receive augments like simple verbs ; e. g. 
xtt&l^at, ixa&ti^w, etc. Some adopt both forms ; e. g. Ka&svdv^ ixad-^vdor 
and xa&i^vdov. 

Note 2. Several verbs with prepositions take a double augment ; e. g. 
ivixofiai, ^rBixofiffP' ivoxXia, iiPcjxXovr, So also diaxovita (as if it were a 
compound), idiijxoyovPf dediiixovrpia. 

(2) Verbs compounded with tv and dva- take the temporal 
augment c^er tliese, if a vowel follows which is capable of it ; 
otherwise (i. e. if an inmiutable vowel or a consonant follows), 
the augment stands at the beginning of the word. 

E. g. sviQ/txicHf BVfiQ/iitjaa' dvaoQsmtOf dvarjQmmfr; on the other hand, 
9Vivxi(0ffiVTVxri(ra' dvaivxifOy idv<rtvxfi(TOt' dvamniu, idvfT(07icvr» 

^ 58. Person and Number of Verbs. 

In the Greek verb tRree persons, sing., dual, and plural, are 
designated. But the 1st pers. Dual of the Active has no sepa- 
rate form for itself, and coincides with the first pers. of the plural. 

Note. The Dual is not a thing of ntceaaihfj like &e sing, and plural ; 
for most languages have it not The older Greek frequently employs it ; 
the latter, more seldom ; the modem, not at alL When in common use, 
it was at the option of the writer or speaker. In what manner the seve- 
ral persons and numbers are distinguished, we have already seen in § 53, 
Parad, of peraontd-^ndings, 

^ 59. Voices. 

(1) These are the Active, Passive, and Middle. 

Note 1. The word voiot means, of itself merely 90und or teerd. But 
being joined with the adjectives adivey passm, or middU, it designates the 
various modes in which a word is inflected, in order to give it the various 
meanings designated by these words. The most recent granmiarians sub> 
Btitute farm for voice. Sometimes they employ the Latin genut in the 
same sense. 

(2) The ACTIVE voice denotes action which proceeds from the 
subject (Nom.) of the verb. When this action terminates on an- 
other and different object, the verb is transitive; when it is con- 
fined within the agent or subject of the verb, it is intransitive. 
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K g. tvntu he heats [some one] ; but x^^^ ^ r^cicea, avd-el it hlooma* 
This latter sense (intransitive), however, is not confined to the active only; 
the middle voice frequently expresses iL 

(3) The PASSIVE voice is a form of the verb deseed to sig- 
nify^ that the subject of the verb is also the object of the action 
incQcated by it. 

E. g. Timjofiaif I am heaten ; in which case the action terminates on the 
subject of the verb, wiiile the agent is not brought to view. On tfie con- 
trary, the active voice transitive presents the agent himself as the subject of 
the verb, and indicates, by some complement that foUows it, the object on 
which the action designated terminates. In order that the passive voice 
should be definitely marked, it is furnished with forms dififering fiom those 
in the active voice ; and when the agent is to be designated from which the 
action proceeds, this is done in Greek by a noun in the Gen. with vtto, tt^o^, 
or naqi before it, or by a noun in the Dative without any preposition. 

(4) The MIDDLE VOICE is distinguished from the Active by its 
formSy and generally by its signification ; from the Passive, in 
part by its forms, bat more particularly by its significations. It 
usually has an intransitive^ reflexive, or reciprocal «ense. 

Note. It is customary to represent the Middle Voice as principally, if 
not entirely rtflexwe. Yet there are tat very few forms where it is directly 
so, like loiofMu, I ^wash tnyfelf, etc. In most cases, where the peculiar 
sense of the Middle Voice is exhibited, it desig&stes the dcmg of something 
fir ene'f 9df,fir his awn adnaniage, grai^ieatiany lue, dc, or hy his awn desinj 
aammand, proewtmentj etc The recipraeal n^eaning is naturally connected 
with the reflenve ; the intraneative meanings, and in some cases even the 
transitive ones, cannot well be translated so as to distinguish them fiY)m 
the like ones in the Activa But see 8ynt. for fiuther development 

^60. Similarity of Voices in some Tenses and Meanings, 

(1) The Greek has not developed separate forms for all the 
tenses of each Voice ; particularly is this the case with the Middle, 
according to the usual place assigned it. 

(2) The sam/tform^ ofPres., Imperf., Per/., and Pluperf., 
belong to tie Passive and Middle. The sense demanded by 
each passage is the only means of distinguishing the one from the 
other. 

Note. But in the Fut and Aorists each -of these Voices has its ovm 
proper development ; so that these forms in the Middle are usually either 
reflexive or intransitive and not passive. In poetry, where the shorter forms 
of Fut. Midd. are frequently convenient, they are oflen used in a passive 
sense; but not elsewhere. In a few cases, e. g. axia&at, xariax^^^y ^^^ 
nama^ etc., Aor. IL seems to be passwe ; but it may be otherwise rendered ; 
seeKiifaDerIL§40a 
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(3) Aor. I. pass, is sometimes employed in a reflexive and in- 
transitive sense ; particularly where appropriate forms of the Mid- 
dle are wanting, or are less euphonic. 

E. g. fpopri&ijvttL tofioTy noQBvd^^vtti to depart, xoiiJi.rid'ilvai to sleep; aaxti- 
^tiwai> to exercise one*s selfy BVfo/ii&i'ivat to feast one^s self, xaiaidi^TJvai to lay 
one^s self dmon, etc In its intransitive senses Aor. L pass, differs not sub- 
stantially from the like meanings in the Aor. Act and Midd. ; in its refUxive 
senses it agrees with the Aor. Middle. In fact, intransitive and reflexive 
meanings are more oflen conveyed, on the whole, by the pass. Aorists, than 
by the Middle ones ; Kiihn. § 86. 

(4) Aor. II. pass, is so often intranMtive, that this is its pre- 
dominant meaning, and would fairly entitle it to be ranked (like 
Perf. II.) under the cLctive voice. 

Note, (a) This intransitive sense oflen approaches more nearly to the 
Act than to the Passive, and the verb may then be translated accordingly. 
Very often the Aor. L Act has a transitive sense, sind Aor. 11. p^s. a corre- 
sponding intransitive one ; e. g. Mqyiiva I shotved, iq>avfiv I appeared, etc. In 
the English language, however, we are compelled to translate -many verbs 
here passively, which in the Greek have merely intransitive meanings, (b) 
The very form and flexion of this tense throughout show that it i^ formed 
after the analogy of Aor. IL Act of verbs in -/i£ ; see Kiihner § 402. 

Remark. Although Aor. L IL Mid. are not used- passively, yet since the 
common ground of intransUioe and reflexive meaning is occupied here by 
Aor. L n. both Mid. and Pads., it must depend more on special usage, the 
choice of the writer, and the demands of the context, than on the form of the 
tense, what meaning shall be given to these respective tenses in any par- 
ticular instance. 

(5) As both the Act. and Mid. may «dso have an intransitive 
meaning, so the act. and midd. Voice must often occupy common 
ground. 

Note. This is not in reality so fiilly true of the Greek, as of our own 
language which is employed to translate it Very many Greek verbs are 
employed in a neflexive sense, which we cannot so translate ; and this, be- 
cause our idiom is so diflerent In this way many intransitive verbs, in 
Greek, necessarily appear simply passive or active in our own language. 
Hence, while we need not say that the Act and Middle are often really 
commuted in Greek, ytJt we may say, that by reason of our own idiom we 
are often obliged to translate them as if they were equivalent Particu- 
larly is it the case, that the Fut Middle is employed in a like sense, or in the 
same sense, as the Fut, Active^ when the Fut act is obsolete, or rare, and also 
in many of the commonly occurring irreg. verbs ; specially is this the case 
in the N. Test ; e. g. ■&avfiafTop,ai, yeXaaofAai, Sao/iai, uro^ai, jST^oofjiai^ Aij- 
ipoiiai, yevi^aoiAai, oipofiai, x^QV^^^M^h i^^vtroiAai^ and many others. 

General Remarks. It follows, of course, fl*om the above view of several 
tenses in the diflerent voices, that much was left to the choice of the writer 
or speaker, when he wished to convey intransitive meanings. He might 
select either Voice. Yet usage in many cases had limited one sense to one 
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form of the Aor, or Fut, and another to another ; and with this he must 
comply. But a range so ample in choice must well suit the purposes of 
poetry and rhetoric 

^61. Deponent Verba. 

(1) With the phenomena of the preceding Section, may be 
classed the so called deponent verbs, i. e. those which, with a 
pass, or midd. form, may have an active, passive, or medial signi- 
fication. 

(2) Some of these verbs, in some of the tenses, have both»the 
pass, and midd. forms, and with these connect their appropriate 
signification ; while in other cases the meaning is not determined 
merely by the form. 

E. g. dixofitti, ids^dfitiv I received, idix^rjv I was received; and so in many 
verbs. Yet this is not so in all ; e. g. fdfAyjaa^ai and fiffiq>&7ivat to find 
favU wUh. The Pres., Perf ,' and Pluperf. are of course but of one form, 
and they vary as the case requires in respect to meaning. 

Note. The acHve sense, even trarufitive, is not unfrequent, although the 
latter is not very common ; e.g. dixofiai [it] I take [something] ; igya^ofial 
[ta] I perform or produce [something]. The neuter or intransitive sense, how- 
ever, is the most common, when these verbs have an active meaning ; and 
this is, indeed, their predominant meaning in the earlier Greek, but not in 
the later. This agrees well, as we have seen, with the nature of the Mid. 
voice. 

<§> 62. Pure and impure, i. e. simple and augmented, Roots of 

Verbs. 

(1) A great number of verbs in the Greek language appear, in 
the Present and Imperf., in a form augmented, i. e. fuller than 
that which the other tenses naturally derived from the Present 
would lead us to suppose they originally had. Whatever may 
have been the reality in the case, it greatly aids us in the analysis 
and synthesis of verbs, to assume the fact in question. The sim- 
ple root thus assumed is usually named Theme. 

£. g. all the other tenses of tvttto), appear to be derived from the simple 
root TUTTO). In most cases, indeed, the simph form of the Present (where 
an augmented one is in use), is no longer extant as being actually employ- 
ed. But still, in a few cases two forms are in actual use ; e. g. Xdnm and 
XifiTiavw, e8a and itr&lu, Xav-d'dvio' and XTJ-d'oa, tginia and jgdna, etc. On 
this ground, and principally because of its great utility to the learner of 
gnunmar, simple roots are supposed by granunarians to have existed, where 
augmented ones only are found to be now actually employed. The deri- 
vate tenses can then be formed with great ease, when the iherne or simple 
root is once known, or assumed. 

Note. Sometimes more than one theme must be assumed ; e. g. ei/^oy, 
ev^ffCD, themes ETP^ ETPJS. 
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(2) The forms of verbs that are original and simple, are tech- 
nically called PURE ; the augmented forms (by way of distinc- 
tion) IMPURE. The latter belong only to the Pres. and Imperfect. 

Note. Beyond these tenses, verbs in many cases drop the adscititious 
part of the Present ; the secondary tenses always come from the pure theme ; 
the others are of a mixed character, varying with the different kinds of 
verbs. 

(3) The impure forms may be made so by the addition of a 
consonant to the pure root, or by the prolongation of the vowel 
in that root. 

(A) By the addition of a Consonant, 

(4) The mass of simple and original verbs which receive ac- 
cession in the Present by the addition of consonants, may be 
classed as follows : 

(a) Verbs with character nt,* Here the t is added in order 
to make the augmented form ; and the simple character may be 
either w, /?, or gp. 

E. g. TvTtxfa from, xvinay ngvntoi from iHqvPfa^ ^anxoa frt)m ^aqxo. The 
reason why the original root is obscure in the Present of the second and last 
of these examples, is, that the adjectitious t in each case causes a change 
in the preceding /? and 9, i.e. it turns them into n ; see § 10, R. 2. The ^ 
and 9 of the root of course go into n before the -ota of the Fut. § 10, R. 6. 

(6) Verbs with oa or rr (sometimes C). These have x, y, or x> 
but mostly /, for their simple character ; yet a few with character 
T, ff, ^, assume this form in the Present. 

Nqte 1. Here the original and simple character is wholly obscured in the 
Present ; and the student can know which of all the letters just named con- 
stitutes it^ only from some of the derivate tenses which develope it Thus 
nqaaata is the augmented form of nQayot), cpQiaaio of <p^/xa), ^ritrofa of /?^- 
X^oi all of which must have a conunon character in the Future, viz. x be- 
fore the formative —am (x in combination with a and by an orthographical 
abridgment is written |=3«$) ; see § 10, R. 6. The true roots therefore must 
be found by the aid of the 2 Aor. or 2 Perfect 

Note 2. As to the others, very few cases exist of the Present with aa or 
XT, having a simple character t, 5, or 1^. Of these, TtXaaatay Fut nliam' 
naaaoif Fut naata, etc., are examples. Here we know from the Future with 
merely -aa (and not -Iw), that the character of the root could have been 
neither x, /, or /, because these would make x<r=|. But whether the root 
has T, 5, or ^, cannot be determined merely by the Future ; for be- 
fore the ending of the Future (-(rw), each of these letters would fall out, § 10, 
R. 6. Other tenses of course must determine, e. g. liaaofjiai, Aor. XL ikno- 

* Characteristic letter or character (/oQa/^il^) of a verb, is the technical name 
which is given to one or more consonants or vowels that immediately precede the 
final -01 of the Lst pers. sing. Present ; e. g. in Xiyoi, rt/rtT-w, runa-oj, Xv~ta, rt^u-w, 
(povt^'ta, — /, TTT, aOf V, a, tv, are characters of ibeir reBpecXiye verbs. 
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fiflp ; or if there are none, it can be determined only by correlative nomiB, 
etc., which may lead to the knowledge of it 

(c) Verbs with character ?=a^. Most of these have d for their 
character in the simple root ; but some have y ; a very few yy. 

E. g. q>Qai(a from q>Qad(o, ofo) from odat ; but also xgaj^ from xgayoh 
A great proportion (but not all) of verbs in -fx^o) -lita have d for their sim- 
ple character. Most verbs in -j^w, which designate tone or sound (as Hgaita^ ■ 
OTSvaion, etc.) have / for their simple character. A few, such as a^7ro{[eo, 
Pounaifo^ etc. form the Fut both in ^am and -loi, and of course have either 
^ or ;^ as a simple character. A small number have // as their original 
character ; e. g. aaXnlj^w, Fut aaXniy^a^^ffocXniyy-aci}, etc. 

(d) L1Q.UID Verbs. These have AA or fiv in the augmented 
form, while the simple theme has only X and jti. 

Kg. axilXm, <ruXa' tifivta^ rsfia. Nearly all the original liquid verbs 
are prolonged in this way, or by protracting the vowel of the root, as no- 
ticed below. 

Gen. Remark. In all these classes of verbs, the ground-form is a model 
only for the Present and Imperf. of all the voices. Fut 1 in -y/oi (=naa) 
always shows that the simple character of the root must have been tt, /9, or 
<p ; Fut 1 in -^w (=xctw) shows that the root must have had x, ;', or ;jf in it ; 
Fut 1 in -era), shows that either t, d, or -& was in the root, and has been 
thrown out (§ 10. R. 6) ; or else that the verb belongs to the class of verba 
puroj e. g. such as Xv(o, Xv-vaty etc. The student will see by this, that 
Fut 1, (arid of course all the tenses derived from it and conforming to it^ 
i. e. Aor. 1, and Perf with Pluperf. 1), cannot be relied on to trace any thing 
more than merely the doss of mutes to which the character of a verb be- 
longs. Which of the three letters in that class was the actual one in the 
root, must be decided either by Aor. 2, Perf. and Pluperf. 2, or else by some 
of the kindred derivates, such as nouns, adjectives, etc., coming from the 
original stock or root The 2 Aor., and Perf. with Pluperf 2, are all the 
tenses that necessarily retain the original character of the verb, in each of 
the three classes of mutes ; all the other tenses either follow the ground- 
form where the character is obscured, or are changed by accession, or else 
are modelled after Fut 1, which, as we have just seen, but partially devel- 
opes the original character. 

(B) By the prolongation of vowels. 

(5) In many impure roots the vowels are prolonged, but not 
altogether in the usual method. The true roots of those which 
have prolonged vowels, are disclosed by Aor. 11. in some one of its 
forms ; or, in Liquids, by Fut. II. 

Illustration. As Aor. XL, which can be formed only from original (not 
from derived) roots, develops the true vowel of the primitive root, in all 
those cases where there has been no vowel-excHange (see No. 6 below), by 
comparing this with the actual Present, the nature and extent of the pro- 
longation in question is easily found. It is as follows : viz. the vowels of 
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Aor. n., (Fut n. of liquid verbs), and of course of the simple and original 
theme, are lengtheiled in the augmented Present, R g. 

a into fh as ika&ov, Xtj&w l' into » — Bltnov, Xdna 

at — %q>avriVf (palvfo 1 T — it(fl^fp^j t^fPio 

H — iq>^aQfjVf q>&6lQei> v tv — eipv/ov, q>tvyoi 

General Remark on finding the simple rooL In respect to some of the 
diphthongs and prolonged vowels, only the iempora secwnda will decide 
with certainty ; as is plain from the table above. But where two consonants 
appear as character, reject the second. But in ^ (=trd) reject the first ; and 
so when cv, u, come before a mutey reject the first voweL 

(6) In many cases Aor. II. and Perf. II. take a vowel different 
from that in the simple root. But this belongs to the formation of 
the derivate tenses, and will be considered in the sequel. 

Note. In such cases, it is evident that the tempora secunda would not be 
the exact index of the simple root It is important, therefore, to know what 
these cases are ; and the sequel will disclose them. 

<^ 63. Formation of the Tenses. 

(1) Strictly speaking, every tense has its own appropriate for- 
mation and characteristics, and is not dependent on, or derived 
from, any other tense. 

It would be scientifically correct, therefore, to point out the manner in 
which each appropriate tense-ending and augment (where the latter is em- 
ployed) is united with the root, either in its augmented or simple state, and 
there to leave the matter ; as Kiihner has done. ^ But the mass of learners 
would not be able to avail themselves so well of this method, as of the or- 
dinary one of tracing an analogy and connection between diverse tenses. 
As this method of proceeding is wholly arbitrary, so far as it respects the 
derivation of one tense from another, it is obvious that only the most plain 
and facile method should be adopted. With this artificial connection, how- 
ever, many things of fiindamental importance respecting the real develop- 
ment of the tenses are of necessity intermingled ; so that this part of gram- 
mar, in its present shape, can not well be neglected. 

(2) From some classes of verbs certain tenses are wholly ex- 
cluded; in others partially admitted. The rules given for the 
formation of all tenses, can of course apply only where any par- 
ticular tense is admissible. 

£. g. The whole class of verba pura (contracts and others) admit no sec- 
ondary tenses, i. e. no Fut, Aor., Perf., or Pluperf., second. DerivaHve verbs 
are almost equally exclusive. Liquid Verbs admit no Paulo-post 

Formation of the primary Tenses in the Active, 

(3) The Present is formed by annexing w to the root either 
simple or augmented. 
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E. g. Av-o), %V7it-to, The old pronominal formative -fii is here dropped 
in verbs with -w final, and the ta is only the mode-vowel (o) prolonged. 

(4) The first Fxjture is formed by adding -ooj to the sim- 
ple root ; and when the character is a mute, by subjecting that 
mute to such changes as the a in the formative syllable requires. 

Note 1. The Future of verbs with X, fi, y, q for their character, and of 
contracts in -aw, -iw, -ow, are not here included, as they have peculiarities 
of their own which will be stated in their proper place. 

Note 2. Illustrations. (1) All verba pura (not contracts) merely ap- 
pend -0-0) to the root; e. g. Xv(o, Xvam' xsXBvat, xsXBvato, etc. (2) All verbs 
with a simple and original consonant for their character in the Present, 
merely add -ata and conform or drop the consonant, as the a may require ; 
e.g. 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

Xelma^ Xdtpia TtXixoi, nXil^fa avvio}^ avvata 

In No. 1., all the mutes of course go into n before cr in -o-cd ; in No. 2, they 
all go into x ; in No, 3, they are all throvni out ; see § 10. R. 6. The student 
will see, of pourse, that the Futures in each of these classes assume respec- 
tively the very same form ; and consequently, all the derivates -from the Fu- 
ture do the same ; so that it matters not for any of these, which of the mutes 
is the character in the root, as the shape of the Future and its derivates does 
not depend on the quality or individual species of the mute, but on the doss 
to which it belongs. (3) The same thing is true in regard to all verbs with 
character ttt (§ 62. 4, a) ; with a<r or tt (§ 62. 4. h) ; wdth ^ (§ 62. 4. c). The 
student has merely to find the simple mute that is in the original root, by the 
rules giveo him in § 62. 4, and then the Fut is formed exactly as above. 

Note 3. The Fut L and E. seems to be formed by the aid of the old 
Fut of u^ly viz. BiTfo ; sometimes by dropping the e of this, as in the ex- 
an>ples above ; sometimes by dropping the a and contracting the e-oi, as 
Fut n. of Liquids (e. g. o-TeAo)); sometimes by the coalescence of the « in 
lirw with the character-vowel of the verb, as <]pti-i?(rw=qpdg-£0'w, etc. ; and 
lastly by prolonging the e in ww, e. g. t^w, l^ijo-o). . 

(5) The Attic Future. Futures of three or more syllables, 
having a, «, or *, before the ending -ao), reject the a, and then 
are contracted (if capable of contraction) in the usual way. 

Note. This form o^ the future is called Attic^ because it is principally 
use;d in this dialect Its formation and accentuation are for the most part 
obvious ; e. g. |5t/?afoi, /Jt/Jctaw, (/?t/J«aj) contr. /Ji/?(5, /?t/5a^, /5t/5a, etc., as in 
the contract verbs. So tsAsqi, tcAcVq), (tsIcw) tcAw, ttXCig, itXii^ etc., as in 
the second class of contract verbs. But verbs in -/fw cannot properly 
conJtrojd^ and therefore they merely assume the accentuation of contracts ; 
e. g. nofiiSfo, 7tofiUr(a, xofii^y xofiiBig, xofiul, xofiiovfjisv, etc. The Fut Middle 
is formed after the same analogy ; e. g. ^i^wfiai, /?t/?a, fiipatai^ etc. ; is- 
Xovfiatf %eXUi jeXitjat, etc. ; HOfiiovfiai, xofAisi^ xofiiiiTai, etc. Polysyllabic 
verbs in -/j^o), and verbs in -sat with Fut -iafo, umaUy take this Future, (in 

12 
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the N. Test vertw in -t£«r nearly alWaytf) ; but yerbe in -ai» mor« selAns 
have it It is not employed in the Optative. 

(6) The :first Perfect is the usual one ; and ordinarily it 
has for its radical character the same form as the radical part of 
the Future, both as to voweb and consonants, with ther exception 
that it aspirates the two first classes of mutes (n,, /?, g* — x, y, x,) be- 
fore its ending -a. Its distinctive character, therefore, consists 
in its reduplication, and in the tense-ending -d in verbs n, fi, % 
— *i y> Xf ^^nd -xa in other verbs. 

NoTx 1. Illustrations, (a) When the simple {character is n, /9, 9, or 
X, /, x^ t^ student has merely to find his Future, by the rules in No. 4, 
and then the radical pcirt of this (rejecting the -ao)) with reduplication ad- 
ded, etc., and the making such changes in the mute-character as the final 
-a requires (§ 10. R. 5), will constitute the form of the Perfect K g. 

Tv^rroi, ivxptJt thvffa nUoito^ ttAs^c^, ninX^xn 

Unmy Xey/o), XiX6q>tt it</ai, Xe'lco, XeXfx^ 

jgipta, tgliffWf liiQttpa tcvj^o), tsv^ot, tiitvxa 

ygaqxOf ygonpot, yiyQaqta Tcccrcrai, Ta|o), zitaxa, etc 

It is obvious in all these cases, that the mutes in the Future become aspi* 
rated in the Perfect, merely by reason of the final ~a, § 10. R. 5. 

(h) In aU other eases the Perfect receives the ending -xo; e. g. in verba purOj 
as tIoi, t6T£x« * Ai/o», Xekvua ' daxQvofj dsdaxgrma * and so where t, d, or ^, 
was the original character, as q>Qdim (cpgadoa), niffqmta * nel&u, ninsuca^ etc* 

Note 2. A few of the 1st Perfects, having the vowel « in their root, 
change it for o; e. g. 7ii/nto9y ninofitpa* tqinta^ titgotfa' 7tXim»f xiTtltxpv, 
In this respect Perf. L imitates Perf. IL ; but the number of casea is very 
small where such vowel-changes take place. 

Note 3. In the N. Test (and also in the Sept), the 3d pers. plnr, c^ the 
Perfect sometimes ends in -ar ; e. g. Byvwtav, ei^xery, kdiganefp. This » 
sometimes found in other Greek. 

(7) The second Perfect (formerly called Perfect Middle), 
is commonly made by prefixing the usual reduplication, adding 
-« (not a) to the original root, and more usually by retaining or 
making a long vowel in the root-syllable. 

Note. In respect to the vowd-changes in the root-syllable, PerC BL hem 
several developments diverse fi'om each other. 

(a) Liquids with a (long merely by position) and «c, take i| in FerC ILj 
m» g. ^oilXo), lid^KiXa * qtalvw, ni(fnrjva. 

{b) Mutes and Liquids with e in the root, and also Liquids with <«, take 
shwt o in the Perfect, (contrary to analogy in other cases) ; e. g. igiipUf ri- 
jQOipa * dsQ&tf didoga ' <p&slg(Of i<f&og€U Where the original root has o, it 
remains ; as xojsxfa (xonto), xixona. 

(c) Mutes with h, take 01 ; e. g. Xe»nf», XiXoma " sldwj olda. 

(d) But where a long vowel or diphthong already stands in the ground- 
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form of die Present, change (excepting in cases above noted) is iinneceep> 
sary ; e. g. jlij^oi, XiXi^&a ' qpcv/o), niifzvy^a. Yet, in cases such as the last, 
in the Perfect Passive bv sometimes shortens into t;; e. g. niq>vy[iau For 
fihanges made by Attic reduplication, see § 56. 1. Note 1. 

N. B. For the limited use of Per£ IL, see § 52. 8. 

Historic Tenses in the Active. 

(8) The Imperfect is formed from the Present, by dropping 
-01 final, suffixing ^-ov^ and prefixing the augment. 

Li the Alexandrine dialect, the 3d pers. plur. of the several tenses in -ov^ 
i e. Imperf and Aor. H, is often made by -oaav ; e. g. Aor. IL IJiL^ocray, 
4(pdyoaiXPy Haxtlinoaopj i^ivotrav, pitc In the N. Test (and Byzantine his- 
torians) the like fornis occur; e. g. Imperf iHoUovaav Rom. 3: 13; cl/o^ay 
(for ilj[Q¥) in some Codd. John 15: 22 ; Aor. IL, naqtka^av 2 Thess. 3: 6. 

(9) Pluperi', I. is formed from the Perfect, by dropping the 
final -«^ suffixing -*«v and prefixing (but not usually in the N. 
Test.) the augment. Plii^rf. IL is formed in tlie same way 
from Perf. IL 

(10) The first Aorist is formed from the Future, by drop- 
ping its final -^, suffixing -u^ and prefixing the augment. 

Note I. The most easy and obvious moc(e of forming Aor. L is,l)y sup- 
poging tlie old Aor. L of elju2, viz. co-a, to be suffixed; which appears, as 
the case may require, in the form -taa^ -^a or -<x. Accordingly 4€vns<ra^ 
^ea, htyxm [root iviywo], are easily accounted for on this ground; and so 
with Aoi. L of the ]i(|uid verb& 

Note 2. Assuming the principle of formation in the text, it must be 
noted, tfaaft Liquids hove merely -a (not -^a) in Aor. L ; and a few others 
(see in N<ote 1) anomalously follow this analogy. 

(11) AoRiST II. is formed from the simple root, by suffixing 
-ov, prefixing the augment, and shortening the penult ; as tvnioi 
{riincu) izvnop. 

Note L Such is the general principle ; but still, this comprises only a 
moderate number of verbs, viz. those which have two character-conso- 
nants, or a prolonged vowel, in the root In case of a prolonged vowel, 

In Mutes, « \ . ^ - E. g. Xri^to^ Bla&ov 

, T . . , * > ff o mto a. ° , >^ f »' 

In Liqmds, o* ti ) ^ Tttalga, BTnagov * tttBlvfOf BJttavoy. 

In Miites, u I Xdnm, eXmov 

Only a few anomalous cases present a hng penult here ; e. g. ei/^ov, 
i}X^ov, BfiXaatoVf maQdw, slaw, etc. 

Note 2. A large portion of Aorists H, both mute and liquid, have 9 in 
a monosyUahic root, and require a change of this into a in Aor. IL E. g. 
xqiaotf Btqamy ' tijivia, If a/ioy, etc. But in the Passive this vowel-chanjge 
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is sometimes neglected ; e. g. iflXinriv, etc., (§ 64 8. Note 3) ; end some- 
times even in the Act. and Midd. voices, as nintfo (nitoi), mftrov * ^civoi, 
s&svov ' yiyofiai (yivta), iytvofiriV, etc. 

Note 3. It follows of course from the general principle of formation 
stated in the text, that verbs with dovhle character, e. g. nr, crcr, rr, etc., 
must divest themselves of this, in order to form Aor. IL which can be 
formed only from the simple root See § 62. 4. Also ib. No. 5. Gen. Re- 
mark. Of verbs x, y, /, only verbs with y form Aor. IL ; and verbs t, ^, &, 
do not form it at alL 

N. B. In respect to the very limited number of verbs which can form 
an Aor. IL, see § 52. 7. But a considerable number form Aor. IL passive, 
which are not susceptible of an Aor. IL Act ; see § 52. 7. 6. 

Remark. In the Alexandrine dialect, and also in the N. Test, the Aor. 2 
(at least forms substantially belonging here) assumes the ending of Aor. 1 
(-a); e. g. in the Sept., sldufisy, Bcpvyav, evgav, nagtji'&av, i(pdyafiBv, iX&a- 
10), and so very often, both here and in the Apocrypha. In the N. Test. 
we find (at least in some very good Codd.) ^'il^aTc, Matt 25: 36; i^7}l^atB, 
Luke 7: 24; nugd^dm, Matt 26: ^; i^UXmo, Acts 7: 10. 12: 11; avil- 
XatOf Acts 7: 21 ; i^Bnitrais, GaL 5:4; BJieaav, Rev. 7:11 ; tvgdftevog, Heb. 
9: 12. It should be noted that the 2d pers. sing, does not adopt these pe- 
culiar forms, nor the {nfin. mode, nor the participles, in the N. Testament 
The like forms are found in some of the poets, e. g. in Orphe9s ; and in 
some of «the classics ; also, some forms in Aor. 2 retain an a, like Aor. L ; 
e. g. BjiBffoVy t^oVf i^r}(TnOt idmBto, etc. 

(12) Fut. IL is formed only in liquid verba; under which 
head Will be found an account of it. I 

<^ 64. Formation of Primary Tenses in the Passive. 

(1) The Present (passive and middle) is formM from the 
Present active, by dropping the final -w and annexing -0f4u^; as 
TVTiTOi, tvmofjiai. 

(2) The Future (I. and II.) is fonned from Aor. I. and II. 
passive, by dropping the final -v, annexing -aofiai, and omitting 
the augment. 

E. g. itvqtd^riVy ivqidriiTOfiai • hvnrpf, TVTit]<TOiiai. The reader will call to 
mind, that this is a mere expedient hit upon by grammarians in tracing 
the analogy of forms ; and so he will not object to this derivation, the fact 
that the Futures are in their nature primcay tenses. 

Note. It should be remembered here, that Fut 11. pass, cannot be 
formed from any verbs which cannot form an Aor. E., either Act or pas- 
sive ; and of course that it must be very limited in its use. But there are 
not a few verbs which exhibit Fut I. and II. ; in which case there is a 
choice very convenient in poeti-y. Sometimes usage has made a slight 
difference in the sense of the two, Fut IL inclining more to the intransi- 
tive sense. Specially is Fut II. eVnployed where the form of Fut L is 
unwieldy, or contrary to euphony. 
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(3) The Perfect (passive and middle) is formed from the 
Perf. I. active, by retaining its reduplication, and by fiui added 
to the root instead of the Act. -a or -xa. 

Such is the general principle ; but in its development it makes some 
apparent variety in the formation of this tense ; e. g. 

(a) Verbs with w, /?, cp — x, ;', /, (i. e. those which make final -q>a or -/a 
in Perf. L Act), here conform the character-letter before the endings -fiat, 
~(rdi, -rai, etc., agreeably to the principles laid down in § 10. 

E. g. T6Tv<pa, pass, tirvfifiaif (9 assimilated, § 10. R. 7) ; mvtpai, (q> into 
7r, § 10. R. 6) ; riivmai, (<p into tt, § 10. R. 2) ; Tijvfi/is&ov (as in the first 
instance); mv^^oy, (<p retained because pf the ^ in the ending, § 10. 
R. 2) ; TSTvqi^Sy {a dropped in the ending -a&f, § 10. R. 17). The 3d pers. 
plur. is usually a participial form joined with fiaL 

(b) Verbs with, Perf. L act, in -xa are either (1) Pure Verbs ; (2) Verbs 
with r, d, & ; or, (3) Liquids. 

(1) Pure Verbs. Here the general principle is, that verbs with a long 
vowel in Fut L Act, simply add, in the passive, the tense-endings -fiai, 
o-ttft, etc., to the root ; but verbs with a short vowel in Fut L act insert cr 
before the tense-endings. E. g. t<^i}o-o>, Ttjlfitjfiat • tZo-w, Thlfiai, etc. ; on 
the other hand, Teil£Q), TcAcao), isxiXfafAai * anaotf anaautf eanourfiaif etc. 

Exceptions. These are not a few ; (a) Some verbs with Fut t. act 
long penult, both contracts and other verba pvra^ take e before the pussive, 
contrary to the rule ; e. g. axovam [-ajjiai], ijxov<Tfiai * XQ^^t XQ^^f^* ^79^^' 
(Ml, etc. (b) Vice versa, some with short Fut L act do not take e in the 
Perf pass. ; e. g. yafiiaa, ysya/isfiai * xgivat, nQivto, xixgifuxi. (c) There is 
even a third class, which vibrate between both methods ; e. g. ytvat, dgata, 
did(ftt/im and didgaanai, etc. See the fiill exhibition in Kiihner, § 136. 
Usage and the lexicons, therefore, rather than any fixed principle, must 
decide as to the form of the Perf. passive in Verba Pura. 

(2) Verbs t, d, t9', (which letters of course are dropped in Fut L, Per£ 
L act, § 63. 4. Note 2) here compensate the dropping of these letters by 
inserting a before the tense-endings ; e. g. nsi&(o, ninHftfiai * 9)^a£ii» 
[ssKpQafrdm], niipQuafiai. But when any of the tense-endings begin with 
(T, this adjectitious a is omitted; e. g. 2nd pers. ninuaat (not ninBic-aai)' 
niniia&.s (not TtinBia-'a^s) ; § 10. R. 17. 

(3) Liquid Verbs in general drop the -xot of Perf. act and simply add 
"ftat, -aai, -tai, etc. But verbs in -alvm -vvia usually drop the v and take 
(T in its room ; e. g. q>aiv(o, 7iiq>aafMH * fwXvvn, (iffioXwrftttL Sometimes 
the V assimilates ; as ^alvm, t^afi^fim, 

N. B. When a tense-ending beginning with ad' follows a liquid letter of 
the verb, the a fiills out, e. g. ay/iXXoa, Perf Inf. tiyyiX-d^ai (not iiyyil^Bixi); 
and so of course in declining, as ijyyeX^oVy rjyyBX-d^s, not -a&cv -<r^«. 

(c) Vowel changes. Liquid Verbs, with £ in the pure monosyllabic root, 
exchange it for a in the Perf. act and pass. ; as (niXX(o, BaiaXxa, ^a^aXfitt^ * 
{fdilgat, Bq>&ttqxa, B(p&aQfiaij etc Even the mute verbs, (ngiqxo, rgina, 
T^£<pi», imitate this in the Pass., e. g. Bargaftfiai, etc. 

N. B. Polysyllabic verbs do not admit such an exchange of vowels; e. g. 
ayyiUm, rjyytXiAaif € retained. 
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(4) The third Future (Paulo-post Future, Fwturum ex€U> 
turrC) is formed most conveniently from the 2nd person of the 
Perfect, by dropping -aa* and suffixing -ao(ia& ; as tttvxifai, t«- 

Note. When a vowel precedes the ending -vofmi it is generally lon^ 
here, although it may have been shortened in the Perfect Verbs X, fi, r, 
Qy never have this Future ; and verbs with temporai augment rarely have it. 
The nature of its signification would naturally refer its derivation to the Per£ 

Historical Tenses of the Passive. 

(5) The Imperfect (passive and middle) is formed from the 
Present by dropping -i^ai, suffixing (iijPy and prefixing the aug- 
ment ; as tvnxofAaiy iivntofitjv. 

(6) The Pluperfect (pass, and middle) is formed from the 
Perfect in the same manner ; as jitvfAnaiy iurvgifitiv. 

(7) AoR. I. may be formed from the root of the verb, by suf- 
fixing "&13P and prefixing the augment. 

Note 1. Of course Mirtes at the end of the . root must conform to the 
formative-ending -^tj^, e. g. Tvntu (xvTtfo) hvif^v ' Uym, ilix^npy etc ; 
see § 63. 4. Note 2. 

Note 2. It should be specially noted here, that in general Aor, L past. 
foUows the analogy of the Perfect passive, both as to tht insertion of a he- 
fore the tense-ending, and as to the quantity ofUspenuU vowd. (a) In Verba 
PuRA the exceptions are a few as to the 0- ; e. g. ninav/iaij inaw&tiv, and 
BO with some four other verbs. The root-vowel here, in the Perfect and 
Aor. L remains the same in all regular forms ; but aivioa, Tto&ioHf dim, aigim, 
and some few others, have tj in the Perf. and c in Aor. L; e. g. didi^fjuit, 
idi^riv, etc. (h) The few Perfects passive of Mutes, which undergo vowel 
change in their root (§ 64. c.) do not continue this change hi Aor. L ; e. g. 
eatQafifiat, 4ffTQiq>d7iv, etc Verbs t, d, d^, which take a in the Perf. (§ 64. 
3. b, 2.) retain it in Aor. L (c) Aor. I. of verbs in ^fii takes a short voweL • 
(d) Liquids which have a monosyllabic root with €, and exchange this for 
a in the Perf. act and pass. (§ 64. c), preserve this a in Aor. L; e. g. o-isil- 
Xa, earakfiai, itrtiXd^f^v, etc 

Remark. It is evident from these phenomena, that we must not regard 
the rule in the text [No. 7] as developing all of even the essential circum- 
stances which often combine in the formation of Aor. L Hence some 
grammarians have preferred to derive it from the Perf pass. ; but this, in 
many cases, is also accompanied with difficulties. — One can hardly &il to 
remark, also, how difibrent from other tenses Id the Pass., are the modes 
of inflection in Aor. L and IL ; for they resemble altogether Aor. 11. of the 
active voice of verbs in -fii. In their meaning, also, there is much more 
latitude than is usual in most other tenses. 

(8) Aor. II. pass, assumes the form of Aor. II. active of verbs 
in -fA^ For convenience sake we may say : It is formed from 
Aor. II. active, by substituting -^y for -ov. 
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Note 1. It follows, of course, that Aor. IT. pass, can be formed only 
from nmpU roots, like Aor. IL active. Pure and derivative verbs ; those 
with character %, d, S-; verbs in -^» ; and mostly liquid verbs ; reject this 
tense. But verbs in -fu admit Aor. It. act (not pasave) ; while, on the 
other hand, such simple roots as would make, in the active Voice, the Im- 
peif. and Aor. IL in the same way, do not admit Aor. IL active, but employ 
Aor. n. passive ; e. g. yQaqxo, Aor. IL iygaqiriif * xX/voi, ixllnpf. Here the 
Imper£ and Aor. IL act would be of the same form. 

Note 2* In no case do Jhr. IL act. and pass, coexist, for where the passive 
form is used, the active is wanting ; and so, vice versa. The true reason 
of this seems to be, that the pass, form supplies the place of the active, by 
its intransitive and reflexive meanings. It is on this ground, that Kiihner 
(§ 86) assigns this tense a place in the a^iive voice, averring that it bears 
the same relation to the transitive Aor. L there, which Perf IL bears to Per£ L 

Note 3. Votod-exchanges. In general these are the sapie, and regulated 
by the same laws as those noted under Aor.^ IL active ; e. g. iQinut, ixqA" 
Ttfiv * digm, idaQtpf * (rriUai, iaxdXriVj etc. There is, however, a considera- 
ble number of verbs which actually employ no Aor. IL act, that still form 
Aor. n. pass, unthovt the usual exchange of vowels; e. g. filinaj iflUmpf (not 
ipldnrpfY Xi/ftf, iUyf(if, etc. (Even in the act and midd. Voices there are 
a few cases of the same nature; see § 63: IL Note 2). Polysyllabic roots 
of course exclude this exchange of vowels. One obvious reason of the 
usage in question is, that the ending -rpt here makes the distinction from the 
Imper£ active so plain, that the usual vowel-exchange of the act voice is 
unnecessary. 

<^ 65. Primary Tenses in the Middle Voice. 

(1) The Present and Perfect are the same as the passive. 

(2) The first Future is formed from Fut. 1 act., by exchang- 
ing -01 for ^OfAai ; e. g. rvxpoj, xvxpOfAai, 

Note. Verbs h, n,v,q form a peculiar Future here, (see § 66. 2), which 
has unfortunately been called Fut IL It is no secondary tense, but a pri- 
mary one, differing from the common Futures of other verbs (just as the 
Attic Fut differs from them), and formed on the same principles as the 
Attic For the formation of this, see § 66. 2. 

Historic Tenses in the Middle Voice. 

(2) The Imperfect and Pluperfect are the same as in .the 
the Passive. 

(3) Aor. 1 is formed from Aor. 1 active, by adding /Kijy ; as 

(4) Aor. 2 is formed from Aor. 2 active (real or assumed), by 
dropping -op and suffixing -df*i?v ; as itvnovy itvnofAijv. 

Note. Only in a very few cases does this Aor. IL coexist with an Aor. 
n. passive ; but it is oflen coexistent with Aor. IL active and m formed as 
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if it were derived from it Of course it is subject to like UmUationBi as to 
its use, with Aor. IL active. 

^ 66. Formation of Tenses in verbs I, /u, v, g, 

( 1 ) These terbs differ from other barytone verbs in some im- 
portant particulars, having some forms of tenses altogether pecu- 
liar, and some specialities in regard to others. 

(2) The so-called Fut. I. is never found here in the active 
voice. Instead of this a circumflexed and abridged Fut. II. (so 
called) is always employed ; which resembles the Attic Fut. in 
some of the barytone verbs, (<§» 63. 5). It is formed by suffixing 
-w circumflexed to the root, shortening the vowel in the last syl- 
lable of the root when it is long, and, dropping its augmentary 
consonant. 

E. g. ipdlX(o, yfal& * x^iVo), %qiv&y etc. As the pure and simple root is 
the ground of this peculiar Future, it pi-esupposes the like simplifications 
of the augmented Present, so far as they are needed, as take place to form 
Aor. 2. active ; but the v<ywd exchanges of the latter are not included in 
this ; e. g. tpaivta^ tpavoi ' (melQW, ansgrn * <rtikX(a, atsXbtj etc. 

Note 1. The circumflexed -a in this Fut seems plainly to come from 
tarn, midd. strofitti (Fut of s»^/), which drops the a- and then contracts in 
the Act and Middle into -co -ovfiat. Hence the circumflex accent, and 
also the mode of inflection, viz., -w -cTg -el -biiov, etc. -ovftai -si -tiiat, etc. 
In the common Future of other verbs, such contraction does not take 
place, but -o-q) -ffOfiai, are employed, in which merely the e is dropped. - 

Note 2. As this is a primary tense, it must not be at all confounded 
with the tempora secundoy which imply that two forms of the same tense 
exist, or may exist, in the same voice, e. g. Aor. L and IL, Perf. L and IL 
But in the passive Voice there may he two Futures here, as in other verbs ; 
.yet no FuL III. or Paulo-post Future is made by liquid verbs. 

Note 3. Some verbs Z, ^, form Futures in poetry with -aw ; e. g. Msigta, 
x€^or(0, Sga, Sgaa, xiXkoi, xiXato, etc. ; but these and the like are exceptions 
to common usage. 

(3) AoRisT I. is formed from Fut. II. by substituting -a for 
-cu, and making the penult long. 

Of course the ending here is not -aa (as elsewhere), but -a simply ; 
e. g. tlXoi, htka ' xglvoi, htglva. In this tense, in order to make the penult 
long, e of the Fut goes into £i, and a usually into i; ; as jueroi, Sfieiva * q>a- 
v&, sqAjva. But verbs in -laiva -gaivtOf take a long here instead of i}. 
Others in -aha -aiga, vary between a and tjj in different dialects and at 
different periods. Short I and v of the Present here become I and v. 

(4) AoRisT II. is formed from Fut. II., by dropping -cw, suf- 
fixing -ov, and prefixing the augment ; as pdkko}, paXdi^ epalov. 

Note 1. Here the usual vowel-exchange of Aor. IL, when the simple 
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root is mimomflabie and has e in it, claims its full place ; see § 63. 11. Note % 
But polysyllabic roots with « do not admit this exchange ; e. g. Fut o/- 
yiltoy Aor. IL ijyyeXw. 

Note 2. In this class of verbs, Fut IL is taken as the more convenient 
index of the simple root, because Aor. IL is not frequent here. Hence, to 
derive Aor. IL from Fut IL here, means nothing more than that die proper 
means is employed to ascertain the simple root, viz. by appealing to Fut 
IL, and then the Aor. is formed in the same way as in mute verbs. 

» 

(6) Perf. I. act., (and along with this, its derivatives the Perf. 
pass, and Aor. I. pass.), follow the penult vowel of Fut. II. ; 
vowel-exchanges in appropriate cases being excepted. 

In other words ; as in verba mvJta the Perfect usually follows the model 
of the Futiu'e, so here the simjde form of Fut IL goes over to the Perfect 

Note 1. To liquid verbs, also, the vowel-exclihnge common to Aor. EL 
extends ; as it does, moreover, to the Perf! and Aor. IL passive ; see § 64. 
3. h. c. Of course liquid verbs with c in the Fut of a monosyllabic root, 
change it for or; e. g. (rrsXileo, tneXWf loraAxa* nslgat, ntgw, nmagxa, etc. 
So in the Perf. and Aor. L pass. ; e. g. Ib-TaX/int, ifnaX'&riP * (p&eigm, 9^a- 
gw, s(p&aQxa, Bqi&agiiai, itp'&ag'&rjv. 

Note 2. Verbs in -yw sometimes retain the v, and sometimes omit it, 
in Perf. 1 active, and in the derivate tenses (Perfect and Aor. 1 passive). 
When it is retained, it of course is written y (=ng) before -xo ; as q>ctpS, 
ni(pa/7ca. Several verbs in -vm usually (not always) omit the y in the 
Perf, etc. ; as xgivat, xixgixa^ xsTtgipai^ ixgl&ijv * and so with ttUyoif nXvvWf 
xsivonj xTc/ycD* Before the ending -jua», v either assimilates, as Fut ^rigavu, 
i^igafifiai ; or goes into <r, as Fut <favw, niq>a(rfiai. Usage and lexicons 
only can determine such cases. 

Note 3. The Perfect of verbs in -fiat is formed as if from verbs in ion ; 
e. g. vifiiOf ysfjim, vBvigirjxaf etc. This is sometimes the case, also, with some 
verbs in -vat ; e. g. fUvoa, fMfiivrpta, All these various ways of modifying 
the Perf. result from an attempt to get rid of the harsh sound of y and gi 
before the Perf. ending -xa. 

(7) Perf. II. Like Aor. I. hei-e, and Perf. IL of Mutes (<^ 63. 
7. Note a), the Perf. II. usually prolongs the penult ; but when 
a root-monosyllabic in Fut. II. has e in it, this goes here into o ; 
comp. ut supra. 

Perf. n. is formed only in a few cases in liquid verbs. It differs from 
the Perf. BL of verba mvta dissyllabic when c» is in the ground-form ; for in 
the lAquids we have, as in the rule above, (rnslgoif Btrnoga, but in Mules 
we find it thus : Xslnoif ite/^o), liloma. See § 63. ut supra. 

<^ 67. Classification of Verbs. 

A formal division of these has not been hitherto made, although it has 
in some measure been necessarily anticipated. But hitherto the principles 
developed were intended to be general, so far as the nature of them would 
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-■ -- - - 

permit We now come to the mori distmd development of eath dass oj 
verbs, so that the learner may more plainly apprehend the grounds of di^ 
tinction heretofore necessarily adverted to and recognized. 

(1) The primary division of Verbs is into Verbs pure and 
IMPURE, i. e. verbs which have a vowel or diphthong before -at 
of the Present, or which have a consonant. 

(2) Pure verbs are subdivided into contracted and uncon- 
TRACTED ; the contracts are those which have a, e, or o, before 
the ending -w ; the uncontracted, those which have other vowels 
or diphthongs. ' 

(3) Impure Verbs are also subdivided, viz., into Mute Verbs 
and LiQ,uiD Verbs. The former have some one of the nine 
Mutes for their character ; the latter, some one of the Liquids, 

X, f4, V, Q. 

In respect to accentuation, all verbs are called barytones which have not 
the circumflex on the final gylla^le of the Present, L e. all but the Con- 
tracts are called Barytones, 

^ 68. Pure Verbs. 

It would be the most easy method for the learner, who, is a novice, to 
begin with the uncontracted verbs of this class. But as brevity must be 
here consulted in the paradigms, I have merely exhibited a synopsis of 
these in the sequel, because Verba pura form no secondary tenses, and 
therefore are not appropriate to eifuU exhibition of forms. The Contracts 
are purposely deferred to another occasion, on account of their peculiar 
difSiculty. 

The reason why pure verbs are more easy and obvious to the tyro is, 
that they unite with the tense-endings vnthout changing their root or stem ; 
while other verbs, (e. g. verba muta, as must have been noticed in the rules 
above given for the formation of the tenses), undergo a great variety of 
changes. Some peculiarities, first of pure verbs in general, and then spe- 
cially of the Contracts, will be noticed when we come to treat particularly 
of the latter. 

<^ 69. Paradigm of Mute Vebbs. 

The student has already been advertised, that he must not expect to 
find any verb which actually exhibits all the possible tenses &ud modes of 
the Greek language. £• g. Tvjria), which from the nature of its form is 
adapted to give as full an exhibition as any verb, is wanting in Fut H act 
and midd., which belong only to liquid verbs. In the Paradigm of Liquids 
these vnll be exhibited. Vice versa in Liquids Fut L act and midd. is 
wanting ; and in pure verbs no tempora secunda are formed. 

In the Synopsis that follows, 1 have placed the Imper. next in order afler the 
Indie, merely because the greater part of the grammars in present ti8,e among us 
have done so, and consequently this order is more familiar to most students. In 
Germany, recent grammarians place the Subj. next to the Indicative. It is a 
matter of little consequence which ordef is adopted, if the nature of the case is 
If ell understood. 
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NO. I. (SYNOPSIS.) 



ACTIVE VOICE 



Tense. 


Indlc. 


Pres. 


rv7it(o 


Imp. 


Btvnxov 


FuL 


Tvipta 


Aor. 1 


Bivipa 


PerCl 


J8tvq>a 


Plup. 1 


•imv(ftiv 


Pek2 


Ttivna 


Plup. 2 


itttxmuw 


Aor. 2 


stvnop 



Imp. Opt. 



Twrie 


-Olfll 




-'OlfAt 


JVipOV 


-aifjLi 


-8 


~OlfJlt 


-< 


-Otfll 


TV7I8 


-OlfU 



Subj. 


Inf. 


Part 


tVTtTfO 


"HV ' 


-tov 




-cty 


-(OV 


TVtpta 


-ai 


-ag 


^00 


-ivat, 


-Wf 


-7t(0 


"ivai 


-dg 


-TVJtn 


"iiV 


'tiv 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Pres. 


jVTtTOfiai 


"OV 


-olfiTpf 


-fnfim 


%G&ai 


"Ofispog 


Imp. 


iTWitofirjy 












Fut 1 


tvqi&riffofiai 




'^Ifirpf 


% 


sa&tti 


-ofisvog 


Fut2 


Tvnriaofim 




-oifxfiv 


■ 


-tff&aA 


-ofisvog 


Perf. 


lirvfifiat 


tirvipo 


• 


• ! 

1 ■ 


-v<p&ai 


"Vfifdvog 


Plup. 


iutVfJLglfJV 












Fut 3 


tsTvyfOfiai 




^dlfifjv 


> 


-nr&ou 


-ofisvog 


Aor. 1 


itVffd^TJP 


TVffd^ffll 


-«v 


TWp^^ 


"iitai 


-^sig 


Aor. 2 


hvnipf 


TVriTl^!, 


-thpf 


Tvn& 


-riva* 


-sfe 



MIDDLE VOICE. 



Fut. 1 


tvipofjiai 




-oifiriv 




^t(T&ai 


Aor. 1 


hvifja^riv 


iv^ai 


-ol/itjv 


TViiKafiai 


-aff&ai, 


Aor. 2 


hvnofitiv 


tVJTOV 


'OlllTiV ^ 


jVTtmfim 


'ia&m 



"Ouspog 
"ixfuvog 
-ofisvog 
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No. 11. Paradigm of the barytone 



INDICA- 









Singular, . 






Tense, 


Ist pCTB, 


2, 


. 3- 




Pres. 


TV7IT&) 


"Big 


"Bh 


- 


Liip. 


STVTltOy 


-f? 


"8 




Futl 


tviffta 


-Big 


"B^ 




Aor. 1 


hvipa 


-ag 


"8 




Perf.l 


•tiiv(pot 


-ag 


"B 




Plup. 1 


hstvtpHv (-ea -ttug etc.) 


"Big 


"Bl 




Per£2 


tiivna 


-ag 


"8 




Plup. 2 


ixfTvnuv (-ca -bo^ etc.) 


"Big 


"Bl 




Aor. 2 


BXVTtOV 


"Bg 


"B 






\ 


SUBJUNC- 




Prea 


TVTnfa 


-Sff 






Aor. 1 


JVifKH 


-2?ff 




Per£l 


TSTV<JpO) 


-l?ff 






Per£2 


Tttwita 


-ffff 


•• 

-Hi 




Aor. 2 


TV7t(0 


-n? 










OPTA- 




Pres. 


TvmotiM 


"Oig 


"01 




Futl 


JWlfOlftt 


"Oig 


"W 




Aor. 1 


TVipaifAl 


"Oig 
"Biag 


"Ui 
-BIB 




Perf.l 


'f^vq>oiftt 


"Oig 


-0* 




Peril 2 


texvnoifii 


"Oig 


-0* 




Aor. 2 


IVJlOlfUt 


-Qig 

mv 


"01 

•KRA- 




Pres. 




TVTtlB 


-«Tai 




Aor. 1 




fvy/oy 


-aio) 




Perf.1 




TBtVq)B 


-fiTOI 


^ 


Perf.2 




TBtVnB 


"BTta 




Aor. 2 




TVTIB 


"BTU 






INFINrnVE. 










Pres. 


TVTttUV 










Fut 


iviituv 










Aor. 1 


tvipai 










Perf. 1 


Tetvq>iy€U 










Perf.2 


ttjvnsptu 










Aor. 2 


tvntw 
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verb TwiTCtf in the Active (Mutes). 



TIVE. 



2. 



Dual, 



-stov 

-fTOI' 
"ttOV 

'Cnov 
-axov 

-HtOV 

-cnov 
-Htov 
-nov 



TIVE. 



-ijToy 
-riTOV 

"TJTOV 



TIVE. 

-TOV 

-Toy 
-Toy 

-TOV 

"top 



3. 

-STOP 
-flOV 

-aTijy 
-aToy 

-KToy 
"iarjv 
-hrip 



"IJTOV 

-rjxop 

"fJTOP 
"fJTOP 
-1JT0P 



-%r(P 

"tTJP. 

"VriP 
-trjp 





Plural. 




1 . 


2. 


3. 


-OfitP 


-«T« 


-OVVl 


-OfiiP 


-era 


-OP 


-OfiSP 


-erg 


-ov<n 


-afiip 


-aie 


-UP 


-afiBV 


-«T« 


-aub 


'BlfiBP 


-tne 


-siaap 


"OfiEP 


-atB 


-OKTl 


-StflSP 


-Bits 


-Bicrap 


"OfJlEP 


-STB 


-OP 


-WfiSP 


-TjTB 


-wc* 


-m/i£p 


-fftS 


"(OiTl 


"OlfitP 


-fITB 


-atrt 


-fOl/LlP 


-^XB 


-WtTl 


"f&flSP 


"TJilB 


-(tfO't 


'fiSP 


-TB 


-«y 


-fASP 


-T« 


-tv 


-liSV 


-T« 


-SP 

-siap 


-fiSP 


-T8 

• 


.-SP 


-(ISP 


-T« 


-SP 


-(ASP 


-Tfi 


-BP 



TIVR 

-TOP 
-TOP 
-TOP 
-TOP 
-TOP 



-TO)V 

-TflOV 
-TOW 
-TOW 



-CTS 


-Twcap or -opTfop 


-aT« 


-aTwiap, etc. 


-8T« 


-TOKray, etc. 


-STB 


-TO)(ray, etc. 


-STB 


-Twrap, etc. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres. 
Put 
Aor. 1 
Perf. 1 
Per£2 
Aor. 2 



TVJlTtaP 


-ovaa 


-OP 


Tvipmp 


-ovtra 


-OP 


Tvif/ag 


-acra 


-av 


TBTvqxag 


^a 


-og 


TBTvnwg 


-via 


-Off 


Tvnap 


-ovcra 


-OP 
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No. 11. Paradigm of 



Tense. 



Pres. 

Fut 1 
Fut2 
Fut. 3 
Aor. 1 

Aor.2 

Perf. 



Pres. 
Perf. 
Aor. 1 
Aor.2 



Singtdar, 



1. 



Pres. 


tvmofAtti 


Imp. 


iivniofjiyv 


Fut 1 


-ivap^i'iaofAai 


Fut 2 


Tvnrjaofiab 


Per£ 


TStVflflCtb 


Plup. 


itstvfififiv 


Fut 3 


tSTVlpOflOlh 


Aor. 1 


Btvq)&7iv 


Aor.2 


hxmtiv 



Pres. 


TVTltODfiat 


Aor. 1 


%vq)&ai 


Aor.2 


ivna 


Per£ 


tstvfifjiBTpg ta 



2. 


3. 


-v («0 


-Stat 


-ov 


-£T0 


-V (") 


-stai 


'V (") 


-£Tat 


-vif/ai 


-vmub 


-vipo 


-VJttO 


-V 


-stai 


-Tjg 


-V 


-^g 


-n 



TVTtto^nriv 

TVCpd'tlffolfirjV 

tvnriaolfnpf 
tstvipolfiriv 
tvq)&tif}v 

Tvnslf}v 

T^viifdvog Biriv 



1. 



Dual. 
2. 



6/XS&0V 


•-W&OV 


OfiS&OV 


-B(T&OV 


OflS&OV 


-fad^ov 


OfJlS&OV 


-KT&OV 


VflfiB&OV 


-Vipd^OV 


vfified^ov 


-V(p^OV 


OfUd-QV 


-ktB-qv 




-rjfiov 




-fjflOV 



-V 


-rjTm 


-Vi 


'V 


-v% 


-v 


^g etc. 





-(OfAsd-OV 



-010 


-OITO 


-OLO 


-OITO 


-010 


-oixo 


-010 


-OitO 


-v? 


"V 


-^ff 


•^ 

k 


...sVrig 


...hXrj 



'OlfAsd^OV 
-oiflB-d-OI^' 

-olfis&ov 

-olfJtS&OV 



..fiiijToy 



TVTtlOV 


-iad^ta 


thvipo 

1Vq>-d-7jTl 

tvnrj^t 


-vfpd-^ 
-iJto) 



mDic- 

3. 

-tud-ov 

-itT&^iv 

-ea&ov 

-fa&ov 

-vq)d-ov 

-vap&fiy 

-sa&oy 

-rjtriv 

"fjtrjv 

SUBJUNC- 



-rjcrd-ov 

-iJTOV 



-oia-d-ov 
-oicrd^ov 
-oiu^ov 

^Ol(T&OV 
-7}T0V 

-fjTOV 



...eli^Toy 



-tad-ov 
-vcp&ov 

-flftOV 

-rjtov 



-tixov 

OPTA- 

-ola&fiv 
-oiiT&vfif 
-olcr&tpf 
-oiffd-ffv 

. . . slrjrtiv 
IMPER- 

"Vtpd'OiW 



UNFUNITIVE. 


Pres. 


tyntsad-ai 


Fut 1 


TupS-fjiTsad-ai 


Fut 2 


Tvni^<fS€r&ai 


Perf. 


tsTV(p&ai 


Fut 3 


jerwftstrS'ai 


Aor. 1 


tvq>&ijpai 


Aor.2 


Tvmivai 
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the Barytone Passive (Mutes). 



ATWE. 



Plural. 



]. 






2. 




3. 




-6fi8&a 




-sad-s 




-oviai 




-ofjts&a 




-sa&a 




-OVTO 




-ofisd^a 




-stT&e 




-ovtat 




-^(jn&a 




-tff'&t 




"Ovrat 




"VfjfLt'&a 




-vcpd^e 




tsTVfifjLSVOi sicrl 




-vfifisd-a 




-vqtd's 




TSTVfifiipoi ijor«y 




-ofie^a 




-sa&e 




-QVTai 




-TJfiSV 




-Tjrs 




"tjaav 




-rjfisp 




"tjIB 




-r^av 




TIV H. 


• 

i 








-dfisd'a 




-^a^t 




-tavtat 




-WfiSV 




-T^IC 




-wo-ft 




-wfiev 




-^TC 




-cScft 




TIVK 


1 








-olfAsd-a 




-oiad-e, 




-OLPTO 




-oi(ji6&a 




-oicr&8 




-OIVTO 




'Olfis&a 




-Ol(T&B 




'Oiyto 




-olfis&tt 




-OlCT'd-S 




"OIVXO ' 




"rjfisv 




-7jX8 




-rjdar 




-tl/iSV 




-CtTfi 




-sIev 




-fjflSV 




-7jT8 




^r^(rav 




-tifiiv 




-clia 




-H8V 




JSTVfifjiivoi slriiisv, etc. 










ATIVE. 










' 




-'V(p&8 




-ia&oKTav or ia&av 
-vcpd-taaav ~or vcp&oav 








-riT8 




-rjiaaav 






PARTICIPT.KS. 








Pres. 


Tvmofisvog 


-V 


-oy 




« 


Futl 


tvq)d-ii(r6fievog 


-n 


-ov 






Fut2 


TvnrjaofASVog 


-v 


-ov 






Perf. 


TETVfJllJlivog 


'V 


-af 






Fut.3 


TETvipouevog 


-V 


-ov 






Aor. 1 


Tvq)&sig 


4* 

-SI 


IfTOl -iv 






Aor. 


2 


tvjvBig 


• 


hoi -cV 
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. d> o> d> 

IH & Jg w 
3. 2t 3. 

I I I 






« dli <b ^ 

b^S b 

«u s "to 

I I I 



•S . hT <fc ^ 
J « <9 ^ <^ 



^ S t^ 

«0 O «w 



I I 1 





• 
• 

CO 

• 


^ ^ ^ 

o o o 

d> <^ d:> 

So ^ Z 

T 1 1 




ego 

tS 8 & 

1 1 i 




•* 







I 



l-l 1-1 (?l 
5 o o 



Ik 
8 


8 


K* 


M 


^ 


9^ 


3 


3 


1 


1 


•0 


CO 


<fe d> 


b 


b 


s- 


R- 


1 


1 


8 


8 


<^<i> 


w 


«u 


^ 3- 


"3 


^3 


1 


I 



o o 
b b 

f f 



9k 9k 

OJ b b 



;4 


;v 


o 


o 


<bd> 


14) 


CO 


5L 5L 


"3 


^3 


1 


I 


«ft 


<* 


8 


8 


k* 


H 


B* 


»• 


1 


1 



Ri 


R^ 


I 


1 


■A 


•* 


8 


8 


2- =». 


3 


3 


S- b; 


^s> 


-» 


H 


H 


l-H. 


(M 


;h* 


;h' 


o 


o 


<< 



o o 

1 s 1 

3 B S 

1 I r 


> 


g » 

1 1 


> 

o 

• 




b § b 

O 8 O 
1 1 f 


I 1 




8 8 8 

<^ «3:i <*> 

Z tn Ji 

8 O • 

1 1 1 
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O 8 O 
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;k ^ ;k 

o o 

<^ <^ ^ 

b b b 
•* si •* 

O 8 O 

1 1 1 


1 t 


^ s *• 

* ^ 8 

<^ <^ tf> 


^ ^ 9^ 

o o o 

«u <u w 

O 8 O 
1 1 1 
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t^ ^' ^ 


O b o 
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o 8 o 
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1 1 


S q o 


o o 

O 8 O 

1 t 1 






5^ ^ * 
O 8 O 

g g i 






l-l I-l (?? 

t^ fe' j5 

3 O O 


1-H (?? 
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No. III. Paradigm of inflections in the Perfect Passive. 

INDICATIVE. 

1. Verba Pura; nsnaldtvfiai ^uai -tai, fjis&ov -V'&ov -ad'ov. fit&a -<r^« 

-rtaiy or (usually) nhnaidsv/iivoi tiel, sometimes Tvtriaidtvatai. 

2. Verbs tt, /9, 9 ; tixqififiaii ^ipai -nrai. ififis&ov -iq>&ov -^tif&ov, IfifiS- 

^a -iqi^% 'i/ifiivoi slal (tngltpatai) ; ground-form tglpoi. 

3. Verbs x, /, j^ ; titayfAai -afat -axtat, a/fiB&ov -ax^ov -ax^ov, ay(u^ 

S'a -ax^t ^ay/iivoi shri (tsraxatai) ; ground-form Texao-o), root tayta. 

4. Verbs t, ^, S-; TtsJtHGfiai -siaat -Biarai. sicfis^ov ^sitr&op but&op. 

BhfjLS&a -sior^e -stcfjiivoL ikrl (ninMarm ) ; ground-form nsi&n, 

IMPERATIVE. 

t 

TtsjtaidgwrOf nenatdtva'&taf etc. titQitffOj tetQlip&Wj etc. tstoIo, rnax^v^ 
etc. nineiaOf ntnsla&tUf etc. saidXao^ iatal^ta, etc. 

The form of the partidples is already given in the 3d pers. phir. of the 
Pcrf above. 



L Illustrations of No. L (Synopsis). It will be understood, of course, 
that where tenses are herd omitted in any particular mode, they are not 
formed there in this species of verbs ; and where they are uHMy omitted, 
(as Fut n. act and mid.], they are not formed by mvU verbs, of which 
TVTiTci) is an exemplification. Where the accent does not appear on the 
tenae-ending, it must be understood to lie ftirther back. 

n. Notes on the Paradigm or the Verb, and Illustrations. The 
design of the following remarks is to aid the student in recalling certain 
principles of inflection ; to explain more fully some things which have 
merely been hinted ; and to suggest some other things which have not 
hitherto been devetoped, and which may now be better understood by the 
aid of the Paradigm. 

(1) The reader will see, that no separate Ist pers. dual exists in the Active. 
It is here of the same form with the 1st pers. plural. He will note also, 
that in all the primary tenses the two duals are alike ; in all the historic 
ones, they end in -tov -trjv. Moreover, all the primary tenses end in -vt 
(-o-iy) in the 3d pers. plural ; and all the historic ones in -y; § 53. 2. Note 1. 

(2) In the Subj. mode, all its duals follow the analogy of the |>nifiary ten- 
ses ('70V -Toy) . The -» subscript found here in the 2d and 3d pers. sing, 
throughout, is occasicmed by prolonging the « in the uode-Vowel («) of the 
Indie, which of course makes it ji for the Subj., and thus it designates the 
distinction between the two modes. The Subj. has also this peculiarity, 
that all its tenses are dedined aftxr the same moddf viz. all like the Present of 
the same mode. 

(3) In like maimer the Opt throughout is all declined unifhrndy, with 
the exception of Aor. 1, where merely the penult vowel differs. The dual 
throughout conforms to that of the historic tenses (-rov -trpf) ; and the 3d 
pers. plural in like manner ends in -v. 

(4) The Imper. is uniform throughout in its flexions ; except that in 
Aor. 1, the vowel in the derived forms conforms to the ending of the same 
tense in the Indie, e. g. ivipov, n/^uTO), etc., with a. 

14 
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(5) The ending of the 2nd pers. sing, passive (ij) is a contracted form of 
the old termination -corai, which by dropping a makes -tat, contr. 17. For 
this 1} the Attics more commonly, and also the xoiy^ hiaknaaq often, em- 
ploy -ci ; as the paradigm shows. BoiiUi^ ^Xu, oifrn (for fiovljif olj}, ot/ni) 
have even become exclusive. In the Attic (circumflexed) Future, the same 
peculiarity is common. In the N. Test we find this ending ; e. g. fiovXsif 
of 81, Ttagilsij etc, all 2nd pers. sing, (u for jj). 

Vice versa; the old form of the 2d pers. in -croei sometimes appears in 
the N. Testament, e. g. odwatrat Luke 16: 25, xavxaaat Rom. 2: 17, aL, 
naxaxavj^ttaai Rom. 11 : 18. Even among the Attics some examples of 
this kind may be found ; Buttm. Aiisf Sprachl, § 87. Anm. 8. 

(6) In nearly (if not quite) all the cases where a circumflex appears on 
an ultimate syllable in the ground^ibrm, etc., there is a contraction at the 
basis of the form ; e. g. Attic Fut fsX& from xcXeo), which last is made by 
dropping the tr from the ultimate of the Future (§ 63. 5) ; and so the Fut 
of verbs it, /i, y, ^ (§ 66. 2. Note 2.), oi eJtcS, from axeXim, and this from errs- 
Xdaoa. Moreover the two Aor. pass. Subj., which have -w "jjg -ij, are 
contracted forms from the old or Ionic -so) -ifig -irjf etc. ; or they may be 
regarded (as they are by Kiihner § 199) as formed after the analogy of the 
Subj. of verbs in -/u», whose forms are the result of the like contraction. 
As to In£ Aor. 2 %vn$iv with circumflex, it is disputed whether this is the 
result of contraction, or of design to make distinction merely by accent 
The actual existence, however, of such forms as fiaXhip (=zjiaXHy) fiivours 
the former opinion ; see under e in No. 7 below. 

(7) Various dialects have given many additional forms to several of the 
tenses besides those exhibited in the paradigm. For example ; (a) Imperf. 
and Aor. 1, 2^ have an iterative (intensive) form in -mtov ^irMfjiriP in the In- 
die, without any augment ; OB TV jntmtop for hvntoVf etc. (h) The Pluper. 
1 and 2 has Ionic endings ~sa -sag -e«, instead of -uv -ug -ti ; also -ri is 
substituted by the Attics for the Ionic -co,- as fidri fi)r f/'dscr, etc. (c) Th^ 
M pers. plur. of the prinuxry tenses has in Doric -ovxh -avufov ^own -aat; 
as TvnjovTi^ titvcpavjt^ etc. (d) The Subj. act 1st pers. sing, has sometimes 
in Homer the paragogic -jui, as a/ayfofjti ; 2nd pers. sing, often and in al- 
most all writers -a&a for -^ as i&iXjia&a ; 3d pers. sing. ~ai -aiVy Dor. 
-f I, as XaPjjatf i&iXjiti, (e) The In&. act in -f ly, viz. Pres. and Fut 1 and 
Aor. 2, and -vot of the Perfect, have, in Homer and in the older Greek, the 
old forms also, viz., -ifitvcu ^fttvai^ or the abridged forms of these, viz. -tfuw 
-liwoLL, The Aor. pas& hais -fifisvui, -ijf/itv for the usual ^rat. From the 
form -eff ffy, by syncope of the ^ come the endings -stv -c»y -nv employed 
in several tenses. Other Infinitives remain unchanged. For many lesser 
and merely dialectical changes, the larger 6r. grammars must be consulted. 

(8) In Aor. 1 of the Opt act the student will perceive, under 2nd and 
3d pers. sing, and 3d pers. plural, secondary forms (tvtpHug, Tt^ne, xviffumn) 
which are balled Aeolic, but which are more usual than the regular forms. 

(9) The secondary and syncopated forms in the plur. of the passive Ac- 
rists, Opt, (tvfp&eifiBVf etc., jwreifAsr, etc.) are more common than the regular 
ones. The 3d plur. syiicop. is almost exclusively used. 

(10) The Imper. 3d plur. (rvntovtoiv) in the act voice, and Imp. 3d plur. 
pass. (tV7nia&tov)y were the ^wre usual forms among the Attics ; and are 
also found in other dialects. 
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— 1 

nL Notes, on Paradigm IEL of the forms of the Perfect. (1) The 
main object here is to exhibit the various ways in which the different mii<e« 
are changed, before the endings -fia» -aat -t«», etc. ; see in § 10. But 
there are other objects ; as the sequel will show. 

(2) In the 3d plur. here may be seen the forms nmaMazaij tnQlq>axcti, 
tsraxaxai^ nsntl&axai. In these, the old poetry/ the Ionics, and even the 
Attic poets, substituted a for the v of the common ending, and thus made 
a declension-ending in the verb itself without the use of the participle. 
Regularly the 3d plur. Perf would always end in -viat (as in venaldtwtai, 
which is placed here merely in order to illustrate this) ; but when a conso- 
nant in tl^e root precedes, this is impracticable. Hence the participial form 
on .the one hand (the usual one), and the above peculiar form on the other 
which dispenses with the r and puts a vowel in its room. 

(3) The Pluperf. pass. 3d plur. ending in -yro, and the Opt tenses pass. ^ 
which end in the same manner (-yro) , are sometimes subjected to the same 
changes ; e. g. tvntoiato for tvnxoLvxo^ ptc. The Ionics even substitute 
-6fXT0 for the ending of the secondary tenses in -orTo. 

(4) In those Per£ passives which come fh)m verbs t, ^, ^, and where a 
in the Perf is a compensation for the omitted x, d, or ^, (§ 64. 3. 5 2), such 
if is dropped in these peculiar forms, and the mute is restored ; e. g. nd&iOj 
niitHafimi^ 3d plur. ns/tiid-axai (with & restored) instead of ninHnai, etc 

^ 70. Synoptical Paradigms of mute Verba in -w. 

(1) In order to render more complete the exhibition of these verbs, the 
following Synopsis is subjoined ; which may be easily understood with a 
little' explanation. Na L exhibits verbs of the ir, /9, 9 dass, viz. Xslnea with 
prolonged vowel (h) inthetl*oot, and ^auxm with root-character 4p, On ac- 
count of the ^, (which is purposely chosen in order to exhibit its .various phe- 
nomena), it is specially defective in secondary tense& At the bottom are 
such tenses of xglflu (with character /i\ as depend on the -charadtT for a de- 
velopment distinct firom that of those with character s as in rinnu; see 
§ 62. 4 etc. 

Na n. exhibits verbs of the x, ^» / class, many of which (with / simple 
character) assume acr -tt in the Present The verb nUxu has the n char- 
acter ; agxm has a / f xavam (xaxxm) has originally / ; and finally ngiCw has 
a character /, and its leading peculiarities are placed at the bottom of the 
page. Only a few verbs are of this last species. 

No. nL exhibits verbs of the t, d, ^ class, with characters pure and im- 
pure ; e. g. 9pevdoi^ 3re/^«, have ^, &, for their pure character, while tyy^afoi 
{=q>Qa<Td(a] has the double letter i=frd for the augmented present, and S 
in the pure root Those with a letter of the T class for their character, 
and which make the Pres. in -^ato (ttw), are few. I have put an exemplar 
at the bottom of the page, viz. nawa, 1 Fut of which (niam not nd^u) 
shows that its ehamder is of the T class of mute& The Umporasecunda are 
scarcely found in this class, excepting in a few cases in poetry. An ex- 
ample of possible fermation is mi^to, as exhibited in the paradigm. — Of the 
ending -{^cd here, only a very few verbs are exemplifications, and these vi- 
brate between the y character and the t one ; e. g. affmaSat at the bottom 
of the page. So /Sarfafof, jmvCoi, naliia, and a few others. 
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Synoptical View 











AC- 






No. L 




NalL 


Tenses. 




Verbs tt, |J, y, ttt. 




Verbs x, y, jr. 


Prea 


kslnw 


^anta 


nXsHta 


Sqx^^ 


Imp. 


sXtmoy 


BQ^antov 


tnlBxor 


njxoy 


Futl 


Xtlipfo 


^atpta 


nXslta 


a^^Qi 


Aor. 1 


slsiipa 


BQ^aipa 


snXt^a 


^Q^a 


Perf.l 


Xileiq)a 


tg^aapa 


ninXsxot 


2wr« 


Piup. 1 


iXiXsiq)eiv 


igija^pBiv 


iitsnXixiiy 


fiQX^lP 


Perf.2 


liXoiJta 








Plup. 2 


iltXoijtsiv 








Aor. 2 


Bkmop 








Fut2 











PAS- 



Pret. 


XdnofAM 


Irap. 


iXBinofijpf 


Futl 


Xuq>&iiaOfia$ 


Fut2 


Xmtjaofiai 


Per£ 


XiXaififiM 


Plup. 


iXfXBllAfUpf 


Fut3 


XeXeiipo/juu 


Aor. 1 


iXtlq>&ny 


Aor. 2 


iXlniiP 



fafnoftM 
iQ^antoftrir 

ig^ttfftip 



nXixofiai 

inXiHOfjafp 

TtXix^V^oftai 

nXaxi^aofiat 

ninXeyfiai 

insnXi/firir 

itinXi^ofAat 

inXix^^ 
inXmnir 



affxoftm 






v^x^ 



Mm- 



Futl 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 
Fut2 



XsUffOfiai 

iXHiffdfiffp 

iXinoiiriP 






9rli|o/ioi 
inXt^a/jLtiP 









ugaSuty xgalti, P. IL nixga/a 
A. n. ixQi»/w 
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of Verba Muta. 



•nvE. 


J 


• 




Np.IL 




No. nL 




<w (tt), 5. 




T, d, ^, aa (tt). 


t. 


tatrtra 
hatrtrop 


Bipsvdop 


tnti&op 


tpQuCm 


ha^a 


Bipswra 


B7t(i>(ra 


%(pqoura 


Jttaxa 
itetaxsiv 
jita/a 
hstayuy 


Bipsvxa 

ifSVXHP 


nBJtuxa 
intTtsixBUf 


nBq>Qaxa 
inttpQUHBip 



SIVE. 



'iax-9">i<fOfAai 
ta/ftvofMH 
thayfMii 
herayfitip 

TBta^OfMlt 

httx&ipf 
hdyTjp 



iipsvdo/irjv 



Sf r 



Bipivcrfiai 
iipBvafiflv 

iljftVffdTlW 



nsia&'qiTOfAai 

ninBiafiUh 

inaiBUrfAtjp 

ntniiaofiah 

iitBlad-fpf 

inl&ijp 



intipQaa/Aifp 
nupgaffofuu 
i(pga(r'diiip 



DLR 



td^ofiui 
ha^dfAfiP 



yfiwoftai 
iijfewraftfiP 



imitrdiirip 



ifpqacrdiirpf 



itdvaw. ndam 



aQitdi»j agndam 
{ifijttma) fUnwTfiM and d^dl» 
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§ 7L Liquid Verbs : Synopsis* 



^71. Liquid Verbs, i. e. unth A, /u, v, p, character. 

(1) By recurriDg to § 66. 2. Note 2, it will be seen, that Liquids form 
np Fut. nL pass., and seldom a Perf. IL active. The forms of Aor. L and 
Per£ n. act are those which claim some particular attention on the ground 
of discrepancy from most other verbs ; but more especially Fut. IL (so 
called) act and middle. All the various phenomena are explained in § 66. 
No. 1 exhibits a prolonged vowel in the Present ; No. 2, a polysyllabic 
verb with augmented character-consonant, and excluding the exchange of 
vowels in Aor. 2 active and Perf. and Aor. L passive ; Nos. 3 and 4 show 
what vowel-changes take place in monosyllabic roots with s, in the appro- 
priate tense& No. 5. exliibits the manner in which the circumflex Fut 
(act and midd.) is declined ; which is the same as the Attic Future. 

(2) Verbs in -v« of course put y for y when x follows ; e. g. q>alva, ni- 
tpayua, § 10. R. 12. But oiden this is avoided ; see § 66. 6. Note 2, 3. 

(3) (a) In verbs -aivta "Vvoa, the v is exchanged for tr, when the tense- 
ending begins with fi, ; or else' the v assimilates ; e. g. <puhoi, niipaofiM * 
|i7^a/rfii, i^'^QafifjLau (b) When the tense-endings which begin with ad- 
follow a Liquid, the cr is dropped, e. g. nitpacfiai, ntqiinfu^ov, nnpav^ov 
(not nupcnf-ad-ov) ; and so in other cases, as fiyyiX-^ai (not -^&ai) Iii£ 
Perf Pass. |n No. 6, the two Perfects pass., one from <palvm with a (in 
the room of v) before ^ the other from jdvw without any cr (see a above\ 
afford an exemplification of the difierent modes of declining this peculiar 
tense, in accordance with these rule& 



(1) 



Synopsis of Verba A, ^, 

(2) 



Vj 9' 



Pres. 


q>ioilvw 


ayyillof 


Imp. 


t(paiPO¥ 


TiyydXor 


Fut 2 


q>av& 


ayyiXS 


Aor. 1 


ciqpi^va 


riyyuXa 


Perf. r 


^7ie<jpoi/ira) 


tiyytlMa 


Plup. 1 


(in6q>ayntiv) 


^yyiXxBty 


Per£2 


neqnpfa 




Plup. 2 


intq>^PHP 




Aor. 2 




fiyytXop 


Pres. 


(paivoficti 


iyyiXXofAOt 


Imp. 


itpatvofiTiy 


rjyysXXo/iflv 


Futl 


(pav^oofiM 


ayysX&riaofiai 


Fut 2 


(payiiaofiai 


ayytXi^trofAat 


Per£ 


niffatrfiat, 


iiyytXfiai 


Plup. 


intfpacrfArpf 


vyyiXfiny 


Aor. 1 


iq>av&rip 


^yyiX^v 


Aor. 2 


iq>dvfiy 


riyyiXffV 


Fut 2 


fpavovfitu 


iyytXovfim 


Aor. 1 


iipfwift^ 


^yytiXo/ur 


Aor. 2 




nry^i^ 



(?) 

(niXXoi 

BtrTskXov 

tneXm 

stneiXa 

urtaXxa 

itnaXuHr 



otiXXofjtat 

ioTsXXofifjv 

<naX&i^aofiat 

tnaXitaofiai 

loToA/uot 

i<naX&fjr 
iotttXfiv 

miXovuai 
ifntdafjapf 
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(4) q>'d-8lgta, q>d'BQOL (&p^aQ*a)f B(pd-OQa. 

(5) Active Future, trttlm -iig -n-iitov -titov -ovfuv -«Tt« -^(ri, Opt 
and Inf. are regular. Part, crtdloiv -ovva -ot/y, etc Future Middle, are- 
Xovfjiai -«* (ri) ^sittti ~ov(it&ov -ua^ov ^ua^op -ovftB&a ^th&s -ovrfok 



(6) Pafect Pastive of Liquid Verbs. 


(«) 


(») 


ni(pav<Tai 


tiiatrat 


7iiq)aiTfie&oy 

nitpav-&ov 

nifpav-^ov 

nsqidafiBd-a 

nicpav~&z 


tsiarai 
UTd($s&oy 
tha-ffdov 
•tita-a&0¥ 

tSTdflBd^a 

xita^a&e 


niq>afrnsrot tuxt 


tnavia^ 



PURE VERBS. 
^ 72. PecuiiarUies of pure Verbs. 

We come next to such verbs as have a votvd or diphthong for their 
character, and are named Pure on this account These are divided into 
contracted and uncontradedf or (to name them from their accentuation) jperts- 
pomes and haarytones, 

(1) This class of verbs form no tempera secunda. 

(2) When either of the short vowels (a, «, i, o, v) is the char- 
acter, the derived tenses usually prolong this vov^el. 

£. g. Tifiouaj TifAfjaoi * (piXita, qnli^ffca * xif^^ooif XQ^^^^ ' i/o), x'ura ' Sax- 
Qvm, daxQva(o ; . and so of other tenses. The ground of this, see in § 54. 4. 
Note 5. 

Note 1. Short d in the Pres. usually makes 17 (as above) in the other 
tenses ; but if e, «, or g, precedes it, then it goes into a long ; e. g. idwf 
incrto * fAsdidaif (jisdidoai ' <jp(tt^ao7, quoQatrtOf etc. ButzQdfa, XQV^^i conforms 
to the general rule. 

(3) Exceptions. There is a considerable number of verbs, 
in each of the classes specified in No. 2, which retain the short 
vowel in the derived tenses ; some others retain it in part, and 
prolong it in another part. 

£. g. (a) Many verbs in -am retain short of, which have a liquid befbre the 
character d ; as ysXdoHf yeldffw ' dafidn, dafidaa * ne^cro), Trc^aoroi, etc, v^^ith 
some others, (h) A considerable number in -ion ; e. g. aXioij iXiam * t^6», 
tQioa ; while several verbs vibrate between bodi methods, as erlysor, aiviam 
and ain^tro), and in like manner xaXim, aigita^ yufiiaj dim^ nod'i&t, novia, 
adopt a different usage in different tenses, as xotiUo), xaUaw^ xnrXiyxa, etc. 
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(c) In -00) ; only agoia makes aQoaaty etc., with short o. (d) In -/» ; only 
Xif^oij gi^ioij wi^ X short in the derivates ; and here some of the tenses have 
the' vowel prolonged, (e) In -vw ; but few retain the short vowel uniform- 
ly, such as arvfUj iqifa^ mva^ etc. Most verbs here vibrate in different 
tenses between the long and short vowel ; e. g. Ivw, Xvit(o, XiXvxa, lUvfiuif 
and so with ^i^, •d'XKo, /ivcj, igvea, and some others. 

Note. As the usage differs so much here in different verbs, in respect 
to employing a long or short vowel ; and in the same verb varies in differ- 
ent tenses ; it is evident that practice only can effectually guide the learn- 
er here. 

(4) In those verbs which retain the short vowel of the charac- 
ter in their derivate tenses, the Perf. pass., (with PIup., Aor. L, 
and Fut. I. pass., which conform to it), takes a before the tense 
endings. 

E. g. Teitso), TcXsaoi, miXBcrfiai, itejBXicrfirjv, htXia&fjVf xtXsa^tiiTOfjuti ; on 
the contrary, jirfidfa, JBiifATj-fiah infjtri^fiVf Tifirj&tjaofiai, etc. 

Note. But here, too, there are many exceptions, (a) Some with long 
vowels and even dipthongs in the derived tenses, take a (against the gene- 
ral rule) in the tenses named ; e. g. axovou, ^jxovafiai., t/xow^ijy * X9^^f X^fi" 
a(o, xixQtuffiat ; and so of several other verbs. (6) Some vibrate between 
both usages ; e. g. ysvot, yiyevfiaif iytvad^riv * d^oo, didf^afiat, didgaafiat^ 
etc., with several others : while some omit cr in the Perf. and take it in 
Aor. I., as navto, mnavfiat^ inavcr&fiv^ with some others, (c) Finally, some 
with a short vowel in the derived tenses omit the or, (contrary to the rule 
above) ; e. g. alviwf alviaw, i^vsnai, ^vidipf, and the like with aigito, d60», 
yafiita, /€(», and some others. 

(5) Anomalies. The verbs xaiw, xXala^ daioa make the Fut in oi; ; e. g. 
xavaa, xXavaoiiOL, etc. 

^ 73. CONTRACT VERBS. 

(1) Such are all verbs in -oi which have a, s, o, for their char- 
acter. The contraction is limited to the Pres. and Imperf. tenses, 
because in these only the vowd-character of the root comes in 
contact with a vowel of the tense ending. 

(2) The formation of the derived tenses is mostly regular y 
and has already been given in «5> 72. 

(3) The contractions are made in accordance with the rules 
in ^ 13, and by these the student can explain them all. 

Note. As a mere technical guide, however, in order to aid the memory, 
the following hints may be worth attention. 

1. Verbs in -aoj. (a) The a is dropped before the O class of vowels 
(o, «, 6lt ov), all of which then become or remain (o. If * was connected 
with the' class, it is then subscribed under this (o ; as xifiaoifii, tifimfAt* 
(b) The a expels the E class (e, 17, jj) that follows it, and receives i under it, 
in case it was connected with this E class ; as r^/jidsi, tiftq * Tinajig, tifiag. 
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2. Verbs in -iat. (a) The e falls out before all long vowels . and all 
diphthongs, (h) ee goes in ci ; so into ov ; as q>iXitJaij (piXttrat * ^iilso/iey, 
(p^Xoviisy. 

3. Verbs in -ooi. (a) Short o falls out before the prolonged class (oi, o»> 
ov) ; while oo and o« contract into ov, as ^Q'^^oo/ieVj ;|f^v(rov^n^ * jlf^vcrocroy, 
;f^v(rovioy. (6) The short o of the root expels tj of the ending, and then 
goes into ca ; as XQ^aoritop, /^vaalToy. (c) Short o before c« or jj expels the 
J*: (short and long^ and receives the i. into a diphthong with itself; e. g. 

Note. The Infinitive tifiap is from jifidev (old form); and /^vorovr from 
XQvaoBV, (id.) 

(4) The Attic and common dialect usually employ the con- 
tracted forms ; the Ionic uses the uncontracted ones in -ew, but 
not usually in -aw -dw. 

Exceptions. Monosyllabic roots in -ita contract, by usage, only in ca* 
868 where the ending is -lu -ce, (and then into -cT) ; thus tiIco), nXiofuv, 
nXiovcri^ Subj. nXioa, nUrig, nXiji, nXiafisv, etc., uncontracted; but nXug^ 
nUl, nXHUy etc., contracted. And thus in respect to nvifOy &iot, and 
the like. 



«5> 74. Synopsis of Pure Verbs. 



Active. 



Pres. 

Imp. 


Xva 
iXvov 


inalHtvof 


Ti^doj-oi 
iii^ttov^fav 


Futl 
Aor. 1 
Perfl 
Plup. 


XVOM 

BXvaa 

XiXvxa 

iXsXvxsiv 


naibnota • 
iTtitldtvoa 
nsJTaldtvxn . 
iniTtatdiVHZiv 

Passive. 


tBtifjLfjxn 


Pres. 

Imp. 

Fut..l 

Pert: 

Plup. 

Fut3 

Aor. 1 


Xvo/iai 
iXvoiifiv 
Xv&riooiJiai 
XiXvfjiai 

iXsXvf47}W 

XBXvaofiat 
iXvd^rjv 


natdsvofiut 

iftaidsvofiriP 

Tiaidsv&TJffOfiat 

ijiBnatdsvfitjr 
nsnaidevaofiai 

Middle. 


n/iuofiat-aifiai 
ittfiaofiriv^wfATiv 

TlflTJ&ljtTOfiClt 

Tfilfifjfiat 
euiifiJififjv 

TSTlfiTJffOfiai 
illflTj&TjP 


Fut 1 
Aor. 1 


XvffOfiat 
iXvddfiTjv 


naidcvaofiai 
inmdtvodiiriv 


iifjiiiiTOfiai 
infirjfTafirjV 
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§ is. Paradigm of Contracts, 



<5> 75. Paradigm of 



ACTIVE. 



Pres 


ent 






q)iA— 


X9 

Ota 


wa- 




€01 




rt 

-Oi 






aug 


-9« 


sct^ 


-ik 


osig 


-oiq 






an 


f 
-? 


8ft 


-8t 


OEt 


-0% 




D. 


anov 


-UTOV 


88Tay 


-sItoi' 


oetop 


-OVTOV 


Ind. 




asiov 


-ajov 


ecTov 


-etTOi' 


ostov 


-OVTOV 




P. 


aofjuy 


-oifrey 


iofiiv 


-ou/i£y 


OOfltV 


-OVfUV 






UEIS 


-«T8 


88T8 


-£«8 


08T8 


-ovta 




s. • 


aoviTt 


-01(7* 


60i;o-» 


^ovdt 


oov<n 


-oval 




aoi 


-01 


801 


-0» 


0(0 


.01 






«??? 




«/?? 


-5« 


ojlS 


-otg 






aji 


-a 


«'?? 


, '2 


OJi 


-Ob 




D. 


arjxov 


-CToy 


67^101' 


-1JI01> 


OTJXOV 




-oiToy 


Subj. 




CttjlQIf 


-arov 


81?T0I' 


-i)to» 


oriTov 


-wtoy 




P. 


aatfiEif 


'WfJlSV 


SGifiSV 


-0)/ti81^ 


OWfASP 


-fOfisy 






arjie 


-OTB 


erjfts 


-»;r8 


o^u 


"tots 






awat 


. -OICT* 


etoat 


-OMT* 


otafft 


-WTb 




S. 


doifjn 


-$^t 


ioifjit 


«»■'■' 

'OVfit 


OOlfll 


-Olfll 






aoig 


-(og 


BOig 


-0*5 


ooig 


-olg 






aoi 


-0) 


sot 


-01 


001 


-04 




D. 


doiTov 


-wToy 


ioiTOV 


-olToy 


OOtTOV 


-oltov 


Opt 




aoliriv 


-wnjv 


lohrpf 


-Ofcii^r 


ooltrfp 




-o/njy 




P. 


aoifisv 


-oi/nEy 


SOlfiBV 


-Oi/tfsy 


OOtfJLSV 


-OlfUV 






ofoiie 


-WT8 


eons 


-0*18 


OOITB 


-0*T8 




"s7 


aoify 


-ai8y 


touf 


-owl' 


00L6V 


-our 


/ 


OLB 


-a 


tB 


"H 


08 


-ov 






asro) 


-«T0) 


86TO) 


-slioj 


0810) 


-OVTO) 


Imp. 


D. 


(X£TOy 


-«TOV 


68TOV 


-HXOV 


OSTOy 


-OVTOV 






aiitav 


-tfTWy 


dt(Of 


-tivajv 


08T0?y 


-OVTWV 




P. 


«5T8 


-«T8 


6ST8 


-sits 


0CT8 


-ovre 






asiwaav 


-aTCDO'ay 


iBKaaav -sittacrav 


osTwaav 


-ovToaactv 


Inf. 


M. 


deiv 


-ay 


isiv 


-HV 


OHV 


-ovv 




awv 


-wv 


BCOV 


-dJy 


0(t)V 


-OJV 


Part 


F. 


aovaa 


-wda 


sovaa 


-ova a 


oovija 


-ovaa 




N. 


dov 


-wv 


80V 


-ovv 


GOV 


-ovv 



Imperf, 



» 



ifi- 



tiflA' 



txgva- 



Ind. 



s. 


aov 


-OJV 


80V 


-OVV 


OOV 




aeg 


-ag 


SEg 


-fig 


osg 


D. 


as 

dsTOV 


-a 
-dxov 


88 

hiov 


-81 
-8110V 


08 
OBtOV 


P. 


asiTiv 
dofAiv 


-atrjv 
-w/ufy 


BSTI^V 

iofjtsv 


-8llTjV 
'0VfA8V 


oixriv 

6ofA8V 




(X6I8 


-CXTC 


88T8 


-8l%8 


08X8 




aov 


-aov 


80V 


^OVV 


OOV 



-ovv 
-ovg 

-ov . 

-OVTOV 

-OVTTiV 

-OVfiiV 

-0VX8 

-OW 
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Contract Verbs. 



PASSIVE. 



J 


ifi- 


fiA- 


Xpva- 


asrat 


-arat 


istai 


-Bhai 


oofiai 
orj 

OBTat 


-ovfiai 

-0« 

"Oirtai 


dsa&ov 


' -atrd-ov 


BOfiS-d-OV 

ita&ov 


^OVflB&OV 


OOfJlB&OV 

osadov 


"OVflB&OV 

-ova&ov 


dtad-ov 


-atrd'ov 


BBG^OV 


^Bla&ev 


OBud^OV 


-OVfT-d-QV 


dsa&s 


-aa&B 


sofjiB&a 


-ovfiB^a 
'Bi(r&8 


oofiB&a 

OBa&B 


-^VfiBd-a 
"OVcd^S 


aovtai 


-(uvTai 


Bovtac 


-OVVTCH 


6ovTa4 


"OVVTOH 


a(0(Aat 


- oj fiai 


ioifjiai 


-aifiat 


OWfiOl 


SfAai, 


atafif-d-ov 
dr^a&ov 
dfjaO'ov 
atofJLBd'a 
• dipT&s 


-a 

* 

-fofiE&oy 
-dff&ov 

-OKT&OV 


Btijai 
fcafiBd-oy 

BfliT&OV 
Bf)(T&OV 

Bdafisd-a 

BTJCS-B 


"V 
-fjxai 

-(»fAB&Oy 

-Tfa&ov 

'i^l(T&B 


oriiav 
owfiBd-oy 

OTjiTd-OV 

orja-d-op 

OtifAB&a 

orjad^B 


-ot 

N 

-fijTat 

-eiJfiE'd'OV 

"Wtr&ov 
"taa&ov 
'0)fjiB&a 
-wa&B 


aoivien 


-OiVTat 


seavTat 


-(avrai 


owvrai 


-(Lvrat, 


aolfifiv 


-WjUljy 


BolfAT^ 


-oi^riv 


OolfiTjV 


-olfAtjv 


aoio 


-(rtO 


BOI,0 


"010 


0010. 


-010 


aoiTO 


-WTO 


BOIXO 


-eito 


OOtTO 


-oIto 


aolfu&ov 
aoi<r&Qv 


-tafiB&ov 


BoifiB-d-OV 


-oiflB&OV 

-olad-ov 


ooifiB&ov 
ooia&ov 


-oifiBd-nv 
-ole&ov 


aoiadriv 
doi(T-d-8 


"(aiT-d-rjv 


Bohd^rjv 
folfiBS-a 

ioi(T&8 


"ol(r&i]v 
-oifiB&a 
"oTa&B 


ooia&riv 
oolfifda 
ootc&s 


-olff^fjv 
-olfieS^a 

"Olc&S 


aotrto 


-tatrto 


BOIVIO 


"Oirro 


ooivto 


-OtVTO 


aev 


-CtJ 


iov 


"QV 


oov 


-ov 


aiff&ta 


-dddw 


eeo'^oi 


-Biad-a 


oitrd^ 


"Ova&oa 


dia&ov 


-aad-op 


iBe&ov 


"Bla&oy 


BS(r&9V 


-OVG^OV 


i&rdwf 


-dffd-iov 


BBa&OiV 


-Bicdtov 


OBtT^faV 


-ova&oiy 


CIBIT&S 


-5ff^« 


BB^&B 


-Bla&B 


OttT^B 


-ova&B 


aiadwrav 


-ourd-oiKrav 


BE(T&U(T1XV 


"Bia&mtrav 


OB(T&tt}<Tay 


-ovc'd'aicray 


asfj&ai 


-diT&ai 


stff&at 


-Bia&m 


oBa&at 


-ov(T&ai 


aofiivog 


^oifjievog 


BOflBVOg 


-ovfxtvog 


oofXBVog 


"OVftBvog 


aofAsni 


-OiflEVri 


BOfdvfl 


"OVflSVt} 


oofisvrj 


-OVfiBVTI 


aofisvov 


-oifitvov 


BOflBVOV 


-OVfUVOV 


OO^BVOV 


-OVflBVOV 



eJtfA" 



biptA" 



txpva--- 



aofAiiV 


-'(Ofirpf 


BOfiTJV 


"OVfJtfiV 


aov 


"to 


iov 


"OV 


atto 


-are 


BBTO 


"BtXO 


mofjLsd-oif 
aBd&ov 


"WfAB&Oy 
"UfT^OV 


BOfiB&OV 

isa&ov 


"OVflE^OV 

"iia-d-ov 


aofjiB-d-fn 


"dad-Tiy ^ 
"(a(iB&a 


BiffOriv 

BOflB&a 
SBff'd'B 


"Bla&rjv 
TOi'fii&a 

"8l<T&8 


aorto 


"»VtO 


BQVtO 


-ovyto 



OOfiipf , 


--OVfifjV 


oov 


"OV 


OBTQ 


"OVTO 


OOflB'd'OP 


"OVfiB&Oif 


OBffd-OV 


"Ova&ov 


oia&riv 


"Ova&riP 


oofiB&a 


"OVfis&a 


OBa^B 


"4)V(T&S 


oovro 


"OVPtO, 
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^ 76. Notes an Contract Verba. 

(1) Instead of the forms of the Opt Pres. exhibited in the paradigm, 
the Attic usually, and other dialects occasionally, employed, particularly in 
the singular, a contracted form with the ending -tiv instead of -^i, which 
is regularly declined ; e. g. r^fuariTf -wTig -c^i} (uijioy -^tftop tarifuv -^i^re 
-Mijaay. So (piXoirjv -lyc, -fl, etc. ; /^wro/ijy -ijj -ri, etc. 

(2) The Subj. and Opt Perf. pass, of xsxii^^ai, (iifivrifiaij is formed in a 
regular way ; as Subj. xcxToi/iori, Opt nutrjifniif and -tofirpf ; Subj. fu/ivoafiaij 
Opt (iffivrjfifiv and -oi/iijy, etc. In general, these tenses are formed in the 
Contracts as elsewhere, viz. by a Part and the verb sifjiL 

(3) The epic and the different dialects made minute changes almost 
without number in the contracted verbs ; which can be learned only from 
the lexicons, larger grammars, and practice. 

(4) Some verbs in -ao) (e. g. (aoi, nHvato, dupaetf and some others) take 
^ instead of a in the contracted forms of ae, oci ; as f^am -o), iasig -^^ (not 
{i^^), ian -^ (not ia)y etc. ; Imperf. contracted, Ijfi;^, iCriy etc. 

(5) Five verbs in ^ia signifying constant motion, have an anomalous Fut 
-rttro) ; viz. nXitOj ^a<o, &i(o, via, Tiyioi, Put. nXsvaar, ^tvaatj etc ; x^^t ^^^ 

<^ 77. Accentuation of Verbs. 

The minute detail of this would be out of place here ; the leading prin- 
ciples will be very briefly stated. 

(1) General rule. The accent is placed as far back as the 
nature of syllables will permit. 

(2) When an accented augment falls away, the accent goes 
upon the next succeeding syllable, as efiake, pikt ; and if this be 
the only remaining syllable of the word, it takes the circumflex, 

as */?!?> pfj. 

(3) The circumflexed forms of various tenses are to be re- 
garded as contracts (-♦« into -co) ; and so of circumflexed tem- 
poral augments, as dp^nxop^^dtftttmov. 

Exceptions from the general principle in No. 1. 

(4) Accent on the ultimate. (1) Aor. II. act. in the Inf. 
and Participle ; also Aor. II. midd. Imper. e. g. y^pov. (2) In 
the Imper. of Aor. II. act. (contrary to common usage elsewhere), 
tint, iX&f^ ei)gt\ (Att.) Xafit, idt, are oxytones. (3) All participles 
in -Q with Gen. -tog, excepting those of Aor. I. active ; e. g. i«ti;- 
gcJ?, rvTteIg, ix^dg^ didovg, etc. ; but Aor. I. xv\pag, etc. 

(5) Accent on the penult, (a) In the passive Perf. Inf. and 
Part.; as nrvfO^i, mvfifiepog. (6) In all the usual Infinitives 
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in -vM ; as TeTi;qptV«», tvn^^at^ tA^t^ai. (c) In Aor. I. Inf. and 
Part, active, as ivipai, tvytag ; also in Aor. II, midd., as ivnia^cu. 
(d) In all the Optatives in -ot -a*, as qvkattot, (pvlaifn. (e) In 
3d plur. pres. of verbs in -fih as TiOuai, Sidovai^ etc. 

(6) Compound yebbs. Here, (a) The accent can never go far- 
ther back than the augment, while this augment is retained, as 
dvtaxop ; but if it be dropped the accent may recede, as ngoadfitj^ 
Tigoaptj, 

(6) When a preposition is united with a verb, the ac- 
cent cannot recede beyond its usual place on the preposition ; 
e. g. nagaaxsSi inid^ig. 

Note 1. If two prepositions are prefixed, the accent cannot recede be- 
yond the second ; e. g. trvvixdog. 

Note 2. With the above exceptions, the accent in compound verbs falls 
as far back as quantity will allow ; e. g. n^6(Tq>sgs, avvoida, tniptvys, etc. 
Even in Aor. IL Mid. and Act, where some simple verbs are oxytones, (4 
2. sup.) compound ones throw back the accent in the Imper. ; as t^tl&s, ini- 
Xa&ov. Verbs in -fii have various usage here. 

(7) Participles. The accent in the ground-form is retained 
in all cases throughout on the same svllable, when quantity per- 
mits ; as <pvkutici)v, q>vXazTOvaa, (pvXatiop, etc. 

VERBS IN -141. 

<^ 78. Distinguishing traits of these verbs. 

(1) These are various ; (a) They receive the tense-endings in 
the Indie, without the union-vowel common to other verbs; the 
character-vowel of the root belonging to, or assumed by, the 
Verb, being itself made subservient to the union. 

(ft) Some of the . tense-endings are peculiar to these vwbs; 
e. g. -/4« -a^, 1st. and 3d. person singular. 

(c) Only the Pres. and Imperf. of these forms are common to 
all the Voices ; Aor. II. is formed in the Act. and Mid., but 
scarcely ever in the Passive. These are all the tenses which are 
peculiar to these verbs. 

Note. Only tbrij^^ t/^ij/ii, dldm/u^ and Ti^ffc, form all of even these 
tenses. Most verbs of this class employ (»ily parts or fragments of certain 
tenses with these irregular formations, making up the rest by regtilar 
formations from regular kindred roots, either actual or assumed. 

(d) They are all augmented forms ; and most of them have 
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a kind of reduplication at the b^inning, as well as an eztenraon 
in the middle of the root ; as will be seen in the sequel. 

(2) Verbs in 'fii are divided into two classes, viz. (1) Those 
which come from roots of the contract verba pura, most of which 
assume a prosthetic syllable in the formation ; (2) Those which 
are derived from various sources and receive the epenthetic -pw 
or "vv before the tense-endings. 

(3) Class I. These nearly all come from roots -cfai -*w -ooi ; 
and the monosyllabic roots generally have a formative redupli- 
cation, and all have a prolonged vowel. 

E. g. (rraoi, ^mtjfn' -^itOj rl&tifn' dooHf didtafii; here i and e of the roots 
go into «7 in the new formations, and o into oi, thus making a prolonged 
vowel. The REDUPLicATtoN is governed by the following laws, viz. (a) In 
roots with a simple consonant for the first letter, or with a mute and a liquid, 
the first consonant united with t is prefixed ; e. g. &ifa, ri-^fj^u (% not ^, 
§ 10. R. 4) ; 96(0, di-dafiL' xQ^^i ^^XQW^ (^) When the root begins with 
an aspirated vowel, or with or or nr, the i is prefixed, with the rough breath- 
ing instead of a consonant before it ; e. g. eo), ^tffit * o-raoi, un7j(jn' mata^ ot- 
rafjiai. 

Note 1. The original root must be monosyUcibic in order to admit this re- 
duplication. Other robts exclude it ; e. g. dafjtvtifii from dafmm, Ufifu from 
iXaoif TtiQVfjfu from nsQvaay etc. excepting only hvlvrmu Four monasyllabic 
roots ^so exclude it, viz. those of e^/u/, sl/tit, 917/4/, and ^^i/y (Imperf ) 

Note 2. One verb with root *> viz. cljut [to go), and some few with v in 
the root, belong to verbs in -jua, as iqvia, igvgjiai (Midd.) ; but these are too 
few to vary the common classification. 

Note 3. The origmal root may easily be found in thisdass of verbs, by 
rejecting reduplication and tense-endings, and then shortening the vowel 
which precedes the latter. 

(4) Class IL This consists of verbs which insert vw or vv 
before the tense-endings, and then (like Class I.) attach the latter 
without the usual union-vowel. This class forms no Aor. II. 

Note 1. (a) When the root ends in a votod, the epenthetic wv is added ; 
e. g. (FXfda-o), CKtdavrvfii* xogi-a, xogivvvfAi' or^o-oi, (TtQWprvfUj etc 
(h) When it ends in a consonant, pv is inserted; e. g. JEIK, dsUcpv/ii' OMf 

O/iVVfit. 

Note 2. Even in the Pres. and Imper£, specially in the latter, forms 
from a regular Present, e. g. like dBiKvva, etc., are in use, and oftentimes 
predominate. 

(5) Prolongation of the root-vowel. (a) This takes place 
in the Act. voice and singular number only, in the Indie, mode 
of veibs belonging to Class L, and belongs to the three tenses of 
these verbs ; but Conj. 1., i. e. such verbs as end in -aoi, makes 
Aor. U. long in the Indie., Imper., and Inf. throughout. Beyond 
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the singular number, the short root-vowel is in other cases em- 
ployed as the union-vowel. 

E. g. iijTij(ri, uTtoiioVj UTToifispf etc. ; lUdtodi, dldoiov, dldofisv ; and so of the 
other tenses, with the exception above named, viz. 'daiipf, Ioti^tov, lo-n^trafv 
etc But Aor. IL Inf. has an extended vowel in all the forms ; e. g. az^ai, 
S-elvttiy dovjftti. 

Note. The model of this Aor. IL (Botrp^) with a long wiwd throughoutf is 
followed exactly by Aor. L IL pass, of verbs in ^«, even in the Imper. and 
Inf. of these tenses. 

(ft) Verbs of Class 11. (1) Those with epenthetic wv retain 
the short vowel of their root throughout ; excepting that those 
with go into cm. (2) Verbs with epenthetic pv (i. e. those with 
a consonant-character), prolong the vowel that precedes the vv. 

E. g. of the first species, (rnsdavvvgu^ xoqbvpvim ; and with o, (FXQiowvfAt, 
etc. Of the second, with a consonant-character, UAT^ nii/pv/n • JEK, dtl- 
xwgAi * ZTF, l^svyrviAt. Some, however, insert vfj instead of prol<»iging the 
vowel ; e. g. JAMy da/Anifii * /7£P, nigrrffiu 

(6y The Subj. mode employs the common union-vowels of 
other verbs, viz. w, i? ; but these coalesce with the character-vow- 
el of the root in a peculiar manner. 

£. g. -01} -aji make tj, fi by coalescence, (and not a, ^^ as in the Con- 
tracts, (but comp. ian, ijg, {§, etc.) ; and ofi nmkes ^ (not ol) ; e. g. 

JvU form eontr, 

MTTao) Urtoi 

iarajig Urtjjg 
uTittTiTai Urxrljat 

Aor. 2 Subj. follows the same model ; and so do Aor. L IL pass. Subj. 
of all regular verbs as tvipd'ci -tjg -fi, etc.; tvna -fig -fj, etc. 

(7). The Optative, which elsewhere has oc for its union-vowel, 
here substitutes the short vowel of the root in the place of the o, 
and then assuming -tjv in the act. as its ending, decUnes regularly 
with the usual tense-endings. The like with the ending -fitjv in 
the Passive. 

E. g. itnalviv -alr^g, etc.; xi^dv^v -e/i?$, etc. ; didoiriv -omj?, etc. ; so Aor. 
n. fnaiffv, ^e/ijy, dolriv ' taTaZ/ui^y, tt&dntiv^ etc., Passive. 

Note. Verbs in -vfii almost exclqsively form both the Subj. and Opt, as 
if from regular roots; e. g. dsuevvoa -ffg -^, etc ; duanfoifu -oig -o«, etc A 
few examples there are, where the v unites with the mode-vowel, as in 
Class L, and contraction takes place. 

(8) The Inf. takes -va* formative throughout; in the Pres- 
ent, -vat is preceded by the short vowel of the root, but Aor. II. 
prolongs the vowel before it ; see in paradigm. ^ 



fuUform 


eoiUr^ 


full form eontr. 


didoia 


did& 


ti&ivt it&& 


Sidojjg 


didfog 


ii&ijjg Ti^^g 


didorj 


dt,d^ 


11^89} ii&fi 
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(9) Tke Participles all take -g in the ground form, (with a 
preceding -it implied, as the Gen. shows), and consequently the 
root-vowel that precedes them is extended before this g; ^ 24. 
2. a. 2. 

Note. In the same manner are formed the participles of Aor. L IL pass, 
of verbs in -« ; e. g. TWp^Blgj tvnslg. 

(10) The Passive and Middle Voices preserve the short 
vowel of the root throughout the Indie, and use it as the union- 
vowel in all the modes excepting the Subj. and Optative. In the 
latter it coalesces with the union-vowel, as described in Nos. 6, 7. 

Note 1. Only the 2nd pers. sing, has a peculiar tense-ending, with vari- 
ations ; see in the Par. — The verbs ri&rifM and 'irnti make Perf. act and 
pads. li&Hxaj xid-nfiai * Bota, il/jiai, ; contrary to the general rule above. 

(1 1) As to the formation of the other tenses of these verbs, 
which tenses are regular, the usual rules of forming them in ver- 
ba pura must be applied in respect to the prolongation of vow- 
els in derived tenses, etc. 

Note. Three verbs, viz. vA^/ut, dldonfti andnj/it, form a peculiar Aor. L, 
viz. B^fpta, sdwta^ and jjxa. But this extends not beyond the Indie, mode. 
The Per£ of ttd^tifu and Xtifju is also irregular ; see No. 10. Note. 

General Remarks. The first class of verbs here, (-aw -«o> 
-ooi) form no Aor. II., Fut. II., or Fut. III., passive. The se- 
cond class form very rarely the Aor. 11. active, and as rarely Aor. 
II. and Fut. II. passive. 

<^ 79. Notes on the Verbs in -/m«. 

(1) The Paradigms sho^ peculiar variations of forms, here in many ca- 
ses, which should be specially noted ; e. g. in the Imperf. act, in the Opt 
also, and in the Imper. of the same voice both Pres. and Aor. IL ; in the 
Passive 2nd pers. sing. Pres. of Indie, and Imper., and of the Imperf ; also 
in the Middle, Aor. IL Indie, and Imperative. 

(2) In the Imperf sing, act all the verbs in -fii, (the first conj. only ex- 
cepted, viz. Xojrifjbi) usually have forms like the barytones in -co ; and the 
2d and 3d pers. sing, are generaUy of this kind. Even in the case of ibri;^^ 
the Ionic has such forms in the Imperf., e. g. Iflrrcuy, Vtrrct;, Verra, etc. In 
the Present, the 1st pers. sing, is generally of the form in -/it ; .the other per- 
sons often take the barytone form, i. e. they ^pear as if coming from 
iaji»f Ti^fiio, didoi», etc 

(3) In the Subj. mode throughout, act and passive, the accent does not 
fall back as in regular verbs, hut remains on the syllable that follows the root; 
e, g. nd'fitov (not xld-firov), didonov (not dldonov), iarmfiav (not Xcmofiai), 
didwc^op (not did(aa&ov\ etc. This comes from contrcuiion ; see § 78. 6. 

(4) The preceding remarks apply to the usual Subj., when it is actually 
formed from verbs in -fit. But the Attics ofren formed and accented both 
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the Subj. .and Opt, Pres. and Aor. II. of the verbs ji'&rifitj dldonfu, and ufifUy 
as if they were from the roots jlS-fo, dldon^ Ha ; e. g. ti&viAaif u&olfjifjy -t/- 
'&oi>TO ' did(Ofiaij didoifirjv ^dldoiTO ' Vcu/ia^, ioififiv -Xono ' Aor. IL ti^oo'^w— 
/itti, ngoa&olfjiTiv -ngoa&ono, etc. In all such cases, the regular union- 
vowel of verbs in -w is employed, and the accentuation therefore accords 
with the usual one in those verbs. The Opt of lerifx/itfi (pass.) imitates this 
accentuation ; e. g. fcriato, 'iatmxo ; and so also is the Opt of duvafiav ac- 
cented, and of other verbs declined like iarafiat in the pass, and mid. forms. 

Note. The usual accentuation of the common Opt. pass^ tt^wo, jt&Hio • 
SlSoIo, di&olto, etc., instead of tl&eio etc., Sldoio, etc., is wrong, because 
here the root-vowd simply takes the places of the common mode or union- 
vowel, and the quantity remains as in regular verbs, there being no contrac- 
tion ; see Ktihner § 205. Anm. 1. 

(5) The Imper. Aor. 2 middle puts a circumflex on the simple forms, 
in the 2d pers. siAg., which only a dissyllabic preposition moves back ; e. g. 
S^ov and also ivd-ov, but xaid&ov. Out of the 2d pers. sing., the accentua- 
tion is as usual ; e. g. sv&ta&s, xard^etrd^t, etc. 

(6) The peculiar accentuation of the 3d plur* Pres. Ind. of tlie Act, viz. 
latatn, Tid^uai, etc., arises from the old ending here -fat, (ibrixycrt, ji&fvffij 
etc.), which the Attics changed by substituting « for the y. We have then, 
(Attice) itnaaai, ti&iaaij didoaai, etc* (forms sometimes found in the N. 
Test), and by contraction the usual forms in the Paracfigms. 

(7) The dialects occasion a great variety of changes in these irregular 
verbs. Some of these are, (a) Prolongation of forms ; e. g. ^w, Ion. &i(a, 
Epic. ^«fca) : so oTw, area), <jTe/w, etq. ; dw, dww, Opt dwrj for doirj in the N. 
Test, etc. (6) The Inf. in -jistf -ftsvai, as tt&ijisvj Ti^ifisvou, for xtd^hai ; 
do^ev, dofisvai, for dovvai, etc. (c) So itld^sa (Ion.) for iti^i^v, itL&sv (epic) 
for iti&saav, didovri (Dor.) for dLdomi, xi^iaiav (Ion.) for il&ivxai^ etc 

General Remarks. L It is now generally agreed among recent gram- 
marians, Who have made extensive research, that the forms in -/i* approach 
nearest of all to the original and most ancient Greek- The Aeolic and 
Doric present most forms of this kind ; and these dialects are regarded as 
the best index of the ancient Greek. 

Rem. II. The number of verbs in -fUy in the common language, is not great 
(1) Of Cukss L, (which have a short vowel for their character to which the 
personal terminations are directly attached), there are, according to Kiihner, 
20 of the a class act and 1 1 deponent ; 7 of the b class ; one in 2 (tljii to go) ; 
two of the class (dldiafiou ard ovo^ai) ; and 7 of the v class (e. g. etgyfiiy 
xiyvfiah etc.) (2) Class IL; roots ending in a short vowel, (a, e, t, o) to 
which -yvv is attached, 17 ,' roots ending in a consonant followed by -vv, of 
the mute character 14, of the liquid 9. iMost of these, however, belong only 
to the poetic idiom, or to some of the dialects. Some few of nearJy all the 
classes are in common use. 
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§ 79. Verbs in -fii, (Adive), 



Pres. 



UtTtfJfU 

tl&fifit 
dldtogjn 
dsUrvfu 



^ 79. Paradigm of the 
INDICATIVE, ETC. (Present.) 



'^i 


-m<n 


-tfToy 


-taw 


-afitp 


-art' 


-rig 


-rial, 


-81 oy 


-SJOV 


-f/iCV 


-ets 


-tog 


-taffi 


-OTOV 


-OTOV 


-ofjisy 


-OTS 


-vg 


-Vffi 


-vtov 


-VJOP 


-V^^f 


-VTB 



-aai Att 
-siai or -fiacre 
-oi'O"* or -oatTL 
-vat or vaat 



Pres. 



IflTTO) 

8$ixvioi 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



-v^ 


"V 


-ijTOV 


-ijtov 


-mfiSV 


-fJT6 


-v^ 


-v 


-iixov 


-r\Jov 


-(OfASV 


-»IT6 


-(og 


-(a 

» 


-(axov 


-wtov 


-bifitif 


-WT£ 


-VTig 


-Vfl 


-vrixov 


-VflXOV 


-vonfisy 


-vriTS 



-(aai 
-&at 

-W(Tt 
-VftMTt 



OPTATIVE. 



Pres. 



laxairiv 



u-d-urpf 
8idolriv 

dBlHVVOlfAl 



-vs 


-V 


-rixov 


-rfXfiv 


-riiiw 


-IJXB 






-aixov 


-ttlxriv 


-aifisr 


r>-atx6 


-rjg 


-V 


-rjtov 


-tixrjv 


-rifisv 


-riXB 






-eixov 


-flxriv 


-UfASV 


-BtXB 


-vg 


-v 


-rixov 


-fixriv 


-rifisv 


-rjfiB 






-oixoy 


-ovtriv 


-oiiiiv 


-dlxB 


-oig 


-01 


-oixov 


-oixriv 


-OlfJLBV 


-OIXB 



-riaav 

-aisy 

-riaay 

-ilsv 

-rjaaw 

-oisy 

-OIBV 



Pres. 



IMPERATIVE. 



tarad-i 


-axfo 


-axov 


-axtav 




-arc 


'laxti 












xl&m 


-ixw 


-CTOV 


-hfov 




-hXB 


xi&Bt 












8l8o-&t 


-oxm 


-OTOV 


-OXfOV 




-OXB 


8l8ov 












SBixyvd-i 


-vxto 


-vxov 


-VTOW 




-VXB 


Ssiityv 













'Xtaaav or -avxtav 



'Xonaav or -hxtav 



'Xtaaav or -ovxtav 



-xmaav or -wxmv 



Pres. 



INFINrnVR 



ioxavM 



PARTICIPLE. 



xi&ivai 
Sidovai 
dBLTSvi'vai 



Pres. 



laxag -aaa -^v 



tid'slg -Biaa -iv 

8i8ovg -ovaa -ov, Gen. ovxog, etc. 

dsixyvg -vaa -vv 
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Verbs in -fit- 



Impf 



INDICATIVE, ETC. (Imperp. and Aor. IL) 



ididtav 
idldovv 
idalKvw 
idslxwov 



-rjg 
-rjg 

~ovg 

-vg 
-vsg 



-1? 


^aiov 


-attiv 


-rUfliV 


-«T« 


-v 


-nop 


-STt}V 


-Bfisr 


-tie 


-SI 










"(O 


-otov 


-OXfpf 


-OfiSP 


-OTS 


-ov 










-V 


-vxoy 


-VTiyy 


-V[UV 


-VTB 


-V8 











-aaav 
-tuav 

-OfTa¥ 

(idlifovp) 
-vaav 



Aor. 2 



INDICATIVE. 



Bffnjif 


'Vi 


"V 


-tftov 


-nxfiv 


-rifuv 


-1JT« 


B&tIV 


-ng 


-v 


-nov 


-fiTIJI' 


-tftSV 


-CT« 


sdtov 


-fag 


-m 


-oxw 


-ovriv 


-OfiOf 


-ots 



-oaay 



Aor. 2 



Aor. 2 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



trtw 


-^g 


'I 


-^xov 
-tjxoy 

-&XOV 


-ijior 
-r^xov 
-Sixov 


-(a/iip 

-W/iSP 


-flX8 

-ijxe 

-&X8 


-OMTi 


■ 




OPTATIVE. 


axalrpf 


"VS 


-n 


-f(toy 


'TjXflV 


-VfiSP 


-rfX8 


-aUy or -ijcap 


-dsirjv 


-Vi 


-n 


-fixov 


-rixnv 


■^IMV 


-r\XB 


-sUp or -iiaap 


dolrjv 


-m • 


-V 


-fjXOP 


-rivnv 


-^/ASV 


-71X8 


-oisp or -Tjaav 



Aor. 2 



^ig (&8xi) 
d6g(d6d^i) 



IMPERATIVK 



-flJfW 


-71X09 


-TJXfOV 




-rix8 


-fiTW 


-Bxoy 


-8X(oy 




-exs 


-OXfO 


-OXOP 


-oxmv 




-0X8 



-t/Tooaoy, etc. 
-ixoxraPf etc. 
-OTOHTcxy, etc. 



INFINITIVE. 



Aor. 2 



trxTjvaL 
•d'Hvay 
dovyai 



PARTICIPLE. 



Aor. 2 



axag -ana -ay 
S-elg -siaa -iv 
dovg -ov(ra-6y Gen. ^ovxog 



* In the N. Testament avu(ia, xarafia here, from fi^fu ; bo avaara, etc. Sacfc 
abridged forms are common. 
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§ 79. Verbs in -fit. (Passive,) 



Passive (Present and Imperfect), 



Pi%s. 



Pres. 



iOtCt^l 


-ffOft 


didofMtl 


-era* 


daui»V(»fMt 





-tat 

-Tfft 

-tat 
-tat 



-rjtat 
'ijxai 

'OiTai 



INDIC- 

* 

"VfU&OV 

SUBJUNC- 

-tafud^ov 



Pres. 



taraififip 

Ttd'slfXfjV 

dLdoifirjy 
detxyvoifMiiv 



-o 

•o 

'O 

-o 



•to 

-TO 
-TO 
-TO 



OPTA- 



-aified^ov 

-slflS'&OV 

-oifu&ov 
-oifu&ov 



IMPER- 



Pres. 



Knotot) 
Xfttta 

ti&SfTO 

ti&ov 
dldoao 
dldov 
dslxrvao 



-ao'^oi 
-ia&ta 

-OG'd'ta 



iNFiNrnvE. 



Present 



tidsud-ai, 
didoa&ai 
d6i9ew(T'&at 



- 


Unafjiijv 


-aao (-o») 


-ato 


-dfis&op 


1 w% ir\ ^w*r 


itt&ifjLrjy 


-eao (-&ov) 


-eTO 


-ifis&w 


tinperi. 


idid6f;iipf 


^oao (-dov) 


-OTO 


"OflB-d'OV 




idswpvfiipf 


-^ao 


-VTO 


-VfAsd^W 
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Passive (Present and Imperfect), 



ATIV K. 










"aff&oy 


^aa&ov 


'-ttflS&Ct 


-aads 


-avxai, 


^£(T^OV 


ri(T&ov 




-eo"^« 


-BPtai 


-vad-ov 


-oad-ov 


-vfiB&a 




'Ovtat 


TIVK. 






■ 




-rja&oy 


-wfiB&a 


-vads 




TIVE. 








-aiffSoy 


"Bh&rpf 


-alfiB'&a 
-ol/XBd-a 


-atad-B 

-Biad^B 

"OutS'b 
-oia&B 


s 

-aivTo 
"Btrto 

"OlPtO 

"Oirto 


ATIVK 








"aa&mf 


'dird-my 




"Ouy^B 


-^ird^wTav, etc. 


-ta&ov 


-ia&oav 


s 


-ec^fi 


-ia&wrav, etc. 


"Oa&w 


-off&oiv 




-oad^B 


"Oad-caaay, etc. 


-va&ov 


'Va&fav 


1 


-w^« 


"vad'maaVi etc. 


-oad'ov 




-dfjU'&ov 


"OfT'&B 
-m&B 
-0(F&B 
-WT'&B 


-avTO 

"BVTO 
-OVTO 
-WTO 




] 


PARTICIPLES. 






Present 


XffrdfASPog -i 
tiS-iiJuvog -1 
dtdofisrog -1 
dsuwvf^ist^og -1 


1 "W 
1 -Of 
y "OP 
rj -Of 


\ 
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§ 79. Verbs in -fee. (Middle.) 



^ « 



O o o 

c s s? 

g § 

1 I I 



•» ao w 

o g b 

O w O 

II \ 



^ «fc ^ 
S £ *s 

5*- S_ 2J. 



-jo"-© 

I I 






o 
> 

ft 
ft 




» B Q 
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<5> 80. Formations of some tenses of verbs in -w after the model 

of verbs in "(jLt. 

(1) About 25 verbs with root-chamcter a, «, 1, o, or v, form Aor. 

II. act. throughout all the modes, entirely after the model of 
Aor. II. of YoTtifit. Several of these are in common use. 

E. g. Balvta (BASL\ Aor. IL s/3ijy -i;? -ij -rjfiov -t'lTtir -fifutf -fjis -ffattp. 
Sub. /JoS. Opt pairjv. Imp. firj&u Inf. Pfjvm. fait, jiag, 

ri/vaKTxb) (rNOSl\ Aor. II. syvwv -©5 -w -wToy -eSnyy -mfuv -tna -to<raif. 
Subj. /yoJ. Opt. yvolriv. Imp. yywx^i. In£ yv&vttL, Part p^ovj. 

-^iJo), Aor. n. t^vv -vff -V -vroy -vxrjv -vfiev -vts -vtroty, (v). Subj. 9v&. 
Opt Juijr (for dvirjv). Imp. 3D^t. Inf. dDvo^. Part 8vg. 

So fT^svwfit (2!BESl\ Aor. II. IVr/Ji^i' -i^ff, etc.; <p&dvoii (^OA), Aor. 11. 
Bcp&rjv -rig -tj, etc. Other examples in verbs of frecfuent use, are diSatrxio 
(^AJE), iddriv' xalta (KAE), ixdrjv ^iatff'TJS), Fut ^i;^cro/uat,Aor. II. iq^Vffv' 
Xalqta (XAPE)^ Aor. IL ixaqipf -rig -ri, etc. ; q)V(o, Aor. IL, Bq>vv, etc. Most 
of the others exhibit only some portions of Aor. 11., e. g. the Indie, or an 
Iniin. Part, etc. (KUhner, § 228 seq.) 

Note. How exactly Aor. I. IT. passive of verbs in -01 are copied after 
the same model, we have already seen, § 78. 5. 

(2) Aor. II. Middle of more than- 30 verbs in -w, is formed 
with the like analogy to Aor. II. Midd. of verbs in fit. 

As these are used only in the epic and Attic poetry, it would be out of 
place to exhibit them here. The design in mentioning them is, to show 
the reader the extent of such formations. 

(3) There are many examples in poetry, where the Perf. and 
Pluperf., (and even the Pres. and Imperf.), are formed after the 
like analogy. 

See Kiihner § 235 — § 242. As these are not in common use, I forbear to 
produce them, except merely a few samples ; e. g. didio^ yiyaa, Itnrao, from 
which comes IWaoj?, contract ^(tku^ ' ididUiv, etc. Pres. Tuvvrat for ra- 
vmtat^ from xavvta' Imperf wfnivfor ^ofiriv., fromolb/ua^ The pecuUarity 
is, that the root-vowel supplies the place of the mode-vowel, and thus makes 
their formation like that of verbs in -/ut. 

^ 81. ANOMALOUS VERBS IN -fit. 

(I) The three principal ones are from the old roots 601, to send, 
place, clothe ; iw, to be ; and iw, to go. They assume respect- 
ively the ground-forms '/i?jm*, €i(ai, and el fit (see <5> ^8» 3. Note 1, 
2.) ; and in many of their derivate forms, they either coincide, or 
approximate very nearly to each other. Hence the importance 
of paradigms for the learner. 

Note. I have given the usual derivation here of sifd to be ; but Kiihner 
makes the root to be icr, and apparently with good reasons 
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I. ' ln\^^ ftom «w to sendy etc. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Ind. Pres. laj/i* -riq -ijat -nov -frov 'sfiBV -ct« -act or tUri. Subj. 
Pres. 16) "fjg -^, etc. Opt Pres. Uirjr -rjg, etc. Imp. Pres. Xu (a&i) Urto, 
etc. In£ Uvai,. Part Ulg -slira -sV. Lnperfl Vow («*»'), ictff, etc. (as if from 
Uoi). Also Utiv -i}9, etc. 3d pers. plur. hvav. Indie. Fut ^o-». Aor. 1. iixa 
(t^a). PerEcIxo, Pluper£ euuiv, Aor. 2, (no sin^); » plural, tfitp, ere, 
eaav, or (with augment) eiftey, shie, eUrav, Subj. ou -17$, etc. Opt ttr^v -ijg, 
etc ; and plur. contracted, Bifnv, ms, dsy. Imper. ss (e^t), ero^ etc Infl 
iupcu. Part sig, euro, ev. 

PASSIVE. 



Pres. tsfiai, Imperf. iifjifjv. Per£ e^a^ Pluperfl sYiitiP, Aor. 1. ^^i^y (nd^ijr). 
In the N. Test, , aipiiovtai (Doric) 3d plur. Perfect pass, for aqtsivrai, 
from aq>lrifu. 

MIDDLE. 

Ind. Fut t/(rofcat. Aor. 1. ^xafitjv, Aor. 2. efitpf (el/^ijy). Subj. o/iaA. Imper. 
ov, Inf Ib'^aft. Part e/icyo; -tj -ov. 

Note 1. The svnqjie verb 117^^ is seldom used ; but the compounds 
ivlrifjtt, a<pirifii, i<plfifxtf n^dirifii^ ^wUipit itqdirifAL^ vqiififiif etc, occur so of- 
ten, that it becomes indispensable for the student to be acquainted with 
the inflections of the simple verb. After these all the compounds are 
modeUed of course, with such exceptions as inserting or omitting the 
necessary aspirates, etc, necessarily occlusion. 

11. Verbs ei/ii to be, and fifn^ to go, 

(2) These are most easily distinguished, where they nearly resemble 
«ach other, by their accentuation ; and the best method of learning them, is 
to place them by the side of each other. 

Indie Pres. ilfit, tig or ci, iffxl iaiov, iaiov iaiiiv, iaxi sliri 

tlftb, sig or a, slfft Vtovj tiov IJuer, lie, laat 

Subj. Pres. w, 1??, /j, etc 

I'o), trjg, %, etc. 

Opt Pres. alT^v, cli??, eV% etc. 

VoifHf ~oig -ot, etc., or iolriv "Oig -0/, etc. 

Imper. Pre& Va^i (eVo), ecrroi (litoi)), taxov^ etc. 

Xd^v Ttw, Xxov» etc. 



Inf. Pres. tivai 



Part Pres. cbv, ovGa, ov, ovto^, etc. 

I(uv, lotaa, toy, lovxogf etc. 

Imperf rjv, rig, tj or tiv r^xoy, etc 3 plur. rjaotv 

^tlv -C15 -c* -Hxov, etc 3 plur. rje&ay 'Att ^a -ei^, etc 
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Yu\» (of uftl to he\ uFOfiai, B<ri^ (-bI), ttrstai, in prose Batai, i<r6(ia&ov, etc. 
Imper£ (middle) from elfii to be, ijijtfjv, Fut middle (of sifn to go), ^o- 
fiat, Aor. 1 liadfAfiv, 

Note. L Of both these ' verbs there is a great variety of forms in the 
poets, dialects, etc., which the lexicons now exhibit, and also the larger 
grammars ; e. g. (from sifil to be) Subj. eo), itjg, etc. : Opt ioifii, etc. Imper.. 
ovtav (for co-Tcocrav) ; Inf. tfisv, B/iBvah e)u/iey(x«, etc., (for that) ; Part iwv 
"Ovaa^ etc. Imperf. to, i;a> tov, Btncov, lifiijv, eijy. 

Note 2. The Imperf. of il(ju (to go) has also i}ia, or rj'iop -e$ -e, etc. 
This is the only verb in -fn from a root I, i. e. from a root whose only let- 
ter is Iota. Its Pres. el/it has the sense of the Fut / totU go, i. e. I am 
going, iturus sum. 

(3) The verb tigdi (to be) is an enclitic in the Present, the 2d 
pers. sing, excepted. £i!*i is an enclitic, however, only when it 
stands in a proposition where it connects a subject (expressed or 
implied) and a predicate. 

Note. When it merely asserts existence, e. g. ^sog eauv, it takes the 
accent, but generally transfers it (in the 3d pers. sing.) to the first syllable 
of the word. The same transfer takes place, when i<nl stands at the be- 
ginning of a sentence, or after the particles ovx, ^7;, wg, ai}L, ei, xal, fiiv, 
0T«, Ttov, and the pronoun iovt, e. g. ovx etnif xovx Btrti, etc. Elsewhere, 
however, when it is prevented simply by the state of the preceding word, 
etc., from being enclitic, it retains its tone on the ultimate, as in the para- 
digm ; e. g. Xoyog itnl, aya^og S*iirti 

III. Other irregulars in -f^i, viz. q>vM^, x«?f<a*, olda. 

(4) (Prjidi is declined in the main like lOTfjfdi ; but differs in re- 
gard to its accentuation in the Present, where (hke ^/jmj) it is an 
enclitic, and when accented places the tone on the ultimate. 
But the 2d pers. sing. (q^yQ) is not enclitic. 

Note. 1. The Subj. is qpdi, Opt q>al^v, Imper. qta^i, Inf q>avai. Part. 
q^dg. The Imperf. is ciqpi^y ->/§ -^^axov -oTj^y, etc.; also (by aphaeresis) the 
Imperf. sing. 1st and 3d pers. is ijv, 1] (for <£?]»', qpij). But KUhner derives 
the latter from the root ao (to sound), Pres. %nih, ^perfl r^Vt ^. Fut of ^i^^t, 
tfriiTia, Aor. L %(fri(Ta. 

(5) Kilfjiai (root xf/co ) is reckoned by most grammarians as 
a deponent (Midd.), and a Pres. tense, etc., is assigned to it. 
Kiihner assigns to it the Perf. without reduplication, having the 
sense of the Present. 

It is declined as a Perf., xtifia* -otxi -tai ~fjii&a -(t&b -^rtat. But the 
Subj. has xitofiai -ri -tfiai, etc. as from xe'o). So Opt xeo/^ijy -0 -to, etc. 
Other forms follow the root x£/ct>, e. g. Imper. xsloo, Inf. xsla&ai. Part xe/- 
fiBTog ' Imperf. iiulftrjv, Plup. ixelntiv, Fut xiioofiai. 

17 
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(6) OUa is an anomalous Perf. 2 (in reality from uSm), used 
like the Present as ,to sense. By the older grammarians this 
word is derived from ?oi;/u«. 

It is declined thus : olSa, ola&a (for 6i5ttfr-d^a)f oISb ' Xtrtov -oy • Vcrfier^ 
Vcrts^ i'aavt. But in most other modes the ei of the root appears ; as Siibj. 
«il5a), Opt hSbItip, (Imp. ur&i, TdTO), etc.) Inf fidivaif Part, ildcag -via -og. 
Plup. 2, U^eiy -sig -«t, etc. ; or jfdrj -tjg -iy, rjafisv, »;(rT«, Vfaav, contracted out 
of tidta, etc. The singular forms here are Attic. 

Class of Anomalous Verbs in the JV*. TesL 

(7) In all the late grammars there is a large class of anomalous verbs 
inserted. This indeed is very useful and cctavenient for beginners ; but 
such verbs may be found equally well in the better lexicons. As I aim at 
brevity, where there is no important sacrifice to be made by it, I shall 
simply name the defective verbs of the N. Test here, remitting the reader 
to the most recent lexicons of Wahl, Bretschneider, and Robinson, which 
will give him the synopsis which he needs of these verbs. 

The principal defective verbs in the N. Test are aym, algioa, otxovw, 
afiaQiin, ivixofion^ avoiyWf ananaui, anoxxBlvto^ anollvfit, agna^w, av^avtay 
Patrnalvoij /9tooi>, (Haardvoi, yafiiw, ysldoi, ylypofiai, didonfii, dicuxcj, dvw^ ti'dtaj 
iVnWj ixxioitj inaiviWf intaQxioif tqxo^aiy ivglaxta, 2^ao), tjxo), -d'aXXto, xerra^- 
yvfii, xaiaxalWf xttTaXilTtoi, xtgavvvfit^ xsgdulva, xAn/oj, xXimoUt xQti^ta, xgi— 
fiafiai, x^VTTTu), vlnxtaf olxxslgo}, ofivvoHf ogdoi, Tra/^co, Ttitogiai, nivta, nln- 
TO), ^eo}, (TaXntCfOy aiffialvfa, anovdaiua, (rtrjglZto, q>aysiVf q>alv(a, q>av(rxoiij 
q>ig(a, q>V(a, X^h^^ X'^Q^^H^'**'* f^^^^t onfiofxai,. See a minute account of 
these in Winer's N. Test Gramm. § 15. 

Several of these, however, can hardly be called defective verbs, when 
compared with a multitude of others in die Greek language. But as there 
is more or less of irregularity attached to them in som/t respects, they are 
here classed together. 

<§> 82. Verbal Adjectives or VerbdU. 

(1) In general, verbs may form two classes of these, viz., 
(a) Those ending in tog -r?J -top, (b) Those ending in tiog 
-ti'a -ttov. 

Note. The first class have either simply a passive meaning, as Xsxtog 
spoken; or else (more usually) they designate possibility o/aditmy etc., as 
aigstog eligible^ ogatog visible^ etc. Sometimes they have an active mean- 
ing, as fitvttog waiting) and lastly, at times although rarely, the same 
meaning as verbals in -tiog, e. g. fiiatov inti, one must live, vnomog suspi- 
oandus. The second class (in -liog) denote what must he done, or what is 
wished or desvredj as algtiiov capiendum^ eligendum; yganxiog scribendus. 

(2) The most convenient rule for forming these, is to take 
Aor. 1 passive as the root ; then reject the ending -^i^j/ and the 
augment ^ , and you have the stem ; to this append -tog or rtog. 
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and change the aspirate of the stem into a tenuis, that it may 
correspond with the r of the ending; <^ 10. R. 2. 

'd'tipy q>iXijTiog' navto, inavad^i^v, navaxoq' lo-Ti^/it, i<nd&tjr, otuto;, <na- 
liog^ etc. 

<$» 83. Change of forms in Verbs by Syncope and Metathssis. 

I. Syncope. 

(1) A number of verbs (several of them in common use) vary 
in some degree their forms by syncope, i. e. by omitting a vowel 
between two consonants ; specially when these are a mute and 
a liquid which may easily combine. 

£. g. (a) fiX&ov, from rjXvS-ov, Aor. U. of the old root iXsv&w nhofiat 
to Jiyj Tut. ntrjaofiai (for Tcsrijao/Mrc), Aor. intofitiv dysigo}, Aor. riyQOfATjy 
(diphthong u omitted); niXofiai, Iiiiperf tJtXfiv, In particular do those 
which receive the prosthetic reduplicative syllable, (like that which verbs 
in -fit receive), suffer such a syncope : e. g. yiyvofum for yi-yivonai * /i//u- 
yoi for fu-fiivea' mnqiaum for Tri-xa^acrxco * nlnxvi for Tr^-nenu, Aor. IL 
$nwoy (=2?ieToy), etc. So in Aor. IL with reduplication ; as Tsr^ioy for 
TS-T£ffoi^, from liftvta. 

{h) Here also may be most conveniently arranged many cases which 
some grammarians rank under metathesis ; e. g. dafiaiw, Per£ •di^firpta — 
dfi'^fiai, Id/i^S^jv, (for didafAiptaf etc.) In the same way, xaXioa, xsxJli^xo, ^x- 
Xi^^t^y xdfiv(Of xixfupta' T^yo}, thfirpca* piXXfo, pifiXfixa, Aor. IL tfiXfpf 
(poet]^ Fut px^aofiai (poet) ; axiXXw, lijxAi^xa, Aor. IL MaxXrJK 

II. Metathesis. 

(2) By this is here meant the transposition of a vowel and a 
liquid. This is not unfrequent, and seems to be practised for 
the purposes of euphony. 

£. g. dttQ&avtaf Bdga&oy ' nigd^oa^ tnga^ov * digxon^i, Bdgaxov * ^i^trxoi, 
root OAN, Aor. n. ed^avof * nig&w, Aor. IL sngad^ov ' jsgna, Aor. IL hgi- 
itfjVf etc 

Note. Of the existence and tendency of the phenomena here described, 
there can be no good reason to doubt In most languages, the liquids, or 
mutes followed by liquids, exhibit a tendency to syncopated forms. Short 
vowels, in such cases, are easily and rapidly passed over, and finally are 
omitted. But still, neither Syncope nor Metathesis, as exhibited above, 
are very extensive in Greek ; and a majority of the cases belong to poetic 
license in changing forms. But to form a new root, as some lexicogra- 
phers have done, e. g. xXiw for xsxXijxo, etc., betrays a singular oversight 
in respect to an obvious usage. See Ktihner, § 178. § 379. 
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<5» 84. ADVERBS. 

(1) Adverbs are properly such indeclinable words as desig- 
nate relations of time, place, way, manner, measure, etc., to a 
predicate expressed by a verb, Qr by an adjective with the verb 
of existence. 

E. g. riv iicsi, I was there ; fjit^s vvxtiaQt he came hy night ; inoiiiae xaXSigj 
he did well ; navv afitxQog, very small, etc. 

Note. In cases almost without number, nouns with or without preposi- 
tions, participles, etc., are used for the same or the like purpose as proper 
adverbs ; e. g. sins /U8t oQ/iji, he spoke indignantly ; $lnB yeXatv, he spoke 
laughingly, etc, 

(2) Adverbs may be classified according" to the various rela- 
tions which they sustain. 

£. g. (1) Of place ; as ovQavo&sP, fiom hea/oen ; namax^], e/oery where* 
(Q) Of time ; as vvxtwg, hy night ; vvv, now, (3) Way and manner ; as xoe— 
lag, tueU; ovToag, so as. Connected with these latter are, (4) Those of 
modality, viz. of affirmation or negation, of certainty, uncertainty, positive- 
ness, or conditionality ; as val, oix, fifiv, dr\^ Xaoaq, navxtag, av, nov, etc. (5) 
Of frequency or repetition ; as xf^ig, av&ig, (6) Qf intensity ; as fiaktitj 
navv, nolv, etc. 

(3) Adverbs are formed in various ways, (a) The principal 
part of them are from adjectives, and end in -wg. 

From the nature of adverbs we might naturally expect such an origin. 
The easiest method of formation is to change -wr of the Gen. plur. in ad- 
jectives into -tag, and follow the accentuation of the adjective ; e. g. xaX&y, 
xaX^g * a^afpQOvoiy, aatqfQovwg ' To/eW, Toe/ea)^ * avXoip, anXo}g, etc. 

(6) Participles Perf. pass, or midd., having the nature of ad- 
jectives, form adverbs in the same way. 

E. g. TtTayfuvog, jsraynivoig * xf/ofQia/Aivog, xtxaquTfiivoag, etc. 

(c) Many adverbs are formed from nouns and adjectives in 
those particular cases which are adapted to express the relation 
demanded ; and also with prepositions in connection. 

(1) Nouns ; as dxagtav, freely ; anovdjj, (lit with pains-taking), scarcely ; 
agxv^i at first, (2) Adjectives ; where the neuter gender is chosen for an 
adverb, either singular as xaxv, fiixgop, or plural, as Tcx/a, (iixgd, aaq>a^ 
xQvq>d, etc. The singular is most common in prose for the positive and 
comparative degree ; but the superlative degree usually is made by the 
plural forms. (3) By prepositions combined with nouns ; as ngovgyov, 
profitably ; nagaxgrj^ia, immediately. Sometimes the accentuation is changed 
by such a union ; as ixnodm, iniaxegoa, not ix nodoiy, inl axsg^y 

(d) Most of the peculiar endings of adverbs, except ^mg, are now traced 
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by grammarians to peculir flexions of these words in the ancient lan- 
guage. E. g. 

(1) Genitive. Such as end in -fj^ -ov ; as t^g^ aVq>vrjq, etc. ; 9rov, onoVy 
Vfftov^ irjXovy etc. ; Gen. of Dec. L it In the Gen. of Dec. IBL, irtog, Ixto$, 
(iv, ^1). Such as end in -I are contracted Genitives of Dec. IIL, as 9rv|, 
from iixfKog, by dropping the o of the final syllable ; so Xa^, ana^, oda^ etc. 
with Gen. -nog abridged. 

(2) Dative. This includes the old Ablative and Locative cases, and 
therefore makes a variety of endings, most of which, however, are very 
obvious, (a) In I; as bxovh, uvtoxbiqIj ainomnnl, etc.; locative^ vipl, Tfpi, 
ayxh ®^* Sometimes with paragogic y or ^ ; as naXip, fioyig, etc. (Dat of 
Dec. nL) (h) In -il -l ; as ifisXtiy ifiaxsl, afAia&ly navotiUy etc., mostly from 
adjectives in ^og -rfg. So local adverbs ; as ixii, otureT, etc. (Dat of Dec. IH) 
(c) In -0) ; as Spw, xajta, lao), etc. (Dat of Dec. IL) [d) In -di ; as ol'xoiy 
ntdoiy noiy (like the old Dat in ftoly aol, etc.) (e) In -ot; x^l^f^^y naXai, 
v^aij etc. (Dat. of Dec. L) (/) In -i^ -a ; as HQvq>7iy ttsC?, etx^, »5t«, drifio- 
aluf etc. (Dat instrumentalts), {g) In -€; as JtjXe, oipi, avxe, etc. (old Ab- 
lative). 

(3) Accusative, (a) In -ffv -oi^; as nqm^Py niqruvy fiaxgaVy Xlav, etc. 
(Dec. L) (6) In -ov ; as nXtialoty arifisgovy etc. (Dec. IL) (c) In -drjv -dov 
-^a ; as iTTTioi^o/a^i}!^, /^''^^or, anotrxaddf (Dec. L 11. lEL) (d) In -a ; as 
tax€iy aafpttf Xd&ga, xQvqiaf etc., (Dec. IL IIL neut plural.) (e) In -v -i;?; 
tif-d-v, Bvdvgy amxQVf (Ace. neut sing., sometimes with paragogic -g). 

Note. To adverbs are attached, sometimes, the endings -d^BVy -de, (-o-e, 
-Je), -&iy to denote whence, whither^ where ; as ovQavoSsv from heaven ; oJ- 
xovde hometvards ; ixsiae thither ; aXXoat elsewhere ; 'Ad-rivaSe toward Athens 
(-2^8 when the word ends with -ag)] ixti&i there; aXXo&t elsewhere, etc. 
But as nearly all such endings are also attached to nouns, pronouns, etc., 
they cannot be considered as mere formatives of adverbs. 

(4) Comparison of Adverbs. (1) Those with -wff (derived 
from adjectives) make their comparative degree in the neuter 
singular of the adjective, and their superlative in the neut. plural. 

E. g. aoq>&g, ao^megovy aotpmata' aa<p&g, aa(pi<ntQ0P, aaq>iaxaxa, 
7\bi»gy ^^ioy, tj^icTTa, etc. Sometimes -mg is retained in the comp. degree; 
e. g. /aZcTioTs^o);, ix^iovotgy etc. 

(2) Those in -w retain this throughout ; and most other ad- 
verbs imitate this. 

£. g. aVo), avrnxigfOy avoixaxoi * xaxta, xaxfoxigta, xonoixdtoi ; and so Tijitov, 
tfjXotigfa, t^JLotcctu * ^vdov, ivdoxigtOy ivdoxaxoa. Sometimes the method in 
No. 1 is adopted ; as iyyvg, iyyvxtgov, iyyvtaxa. 

Note. A few are irregular in their comparison ; as Syxh o^^coy, Syxia- 
ra * (tdla, /»iXXo¥. 

^85. PREPOSITIONS.' 

(1) Prepositions are words which originally denoted, in res- 
pect to nouns or pronouns, the relations of space to the action 
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designated by a verb. Subsequently their office extended to 
the designation of time and causality' 

E. g. tfTTfi naga tw PatriXii be stood ly the king ; i^ldsv iv ixslrji tfi 
fjl$iqa he came on that very day ; iniqivyw vno diovg he fled hecavM of fear. 

(2) The so called primitive prepositions are the following 

eighteen ; viz., a/<9') "*'"> "*"'> ^^^> ^*^> *'ff» **'> *?» *^'' ^«^«» /"«'«* 
9r«(»a, mgl, ngo^ ngog^ avv, vnig^ vno. These are all oxytones ; 
and these only are united with verbs without changing their form. 

Note. When the dissyllabic prepositions here enumerated (o^qp^ iva^ 
ivrlj dia excepted) follow the word which they govern, (this is called anor 
strophe\ they shift their accent to the first syllable ; e. g. xovrov niqi. The 
otherwise toneless prepositions (»€, ig, iVy ^x), in such a case receive an 
accent, as nUi&ovq Ix. So, also, when they are used as adverbs ; e. g. 
iyoi naqa I am presentj for ^00 ndqsifii * avxbg nigi, sc. neQi&m. 

(3) The prepositions in most common use may be classed ac- 
cording to their regunen ; viz., 

(a) Such as govern the Gen. only ; viz., artl, ano^ in (i^), tvtxct, ngo, 

(b) The Dat only ; viz., ^v, ffvv, (^vv). 

(c) The Ace only ; viz., avd, bU (^)« 

(d) Such as govern the Gen. and Ace ; viz. ^mx, xaTct, vnig. 

(e) Such as govern the Gen., Dat, and Ace ; as a/ig)^ ini, juera, nttgi, 
usgiy ngig, vno. 



REMARK ON INTERJECTIONS. 



As these words are mere exclamations of grief, joy, etc., and 
are immutable, there need nothing be said in respect to them 
here. It is well however to remark, that c5 before the Vocative 
has the circumflex ; but employed as an exclamation it takes the 
acute (w) ; yet there is no uniformity here in the various editions. 



^ 86. Formation of derived or secondary words. 

(1) The most recent grammarians of distinction regard the 
verbs in Greek as, in general, the roots or primitive forms of 
the language. Such is acknowledged to be the fact in regard 
to most of the so called Oriental languages. It seems, in the 
main, to be true of the Greek. 

(2) Most^ if not all, really original roots are monosyllabic, and 
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begin or end with a short vowel or simple consonant, or else with 
two consonants one of which is a Uquid. 

£. g. Iv-oif ivn-ta^ To^-a), nqv^-fa^ Sqx-^> i^otfin-tit, etc So 0Ta-a», 
1^8-0), ^o-Q), etc., as roots of verbs in -^t. 

(3) In derivatives from such roots, the vowel is often length- 
ened, changed, etc., and the consonants often augmented ; 00 
we have already seen in respect to the augmented fbnns of 
verbs, etc. 

Note. Most of the primitive forms have disappeared; and the reason 
of this seems to be, the desire of obtaining more euphony than a monosyl- 
labic language is capable of Longer words, if they do not exhibit as 
much of energy, afford more of euphony and melody to the ear, than short 
oneA 

I. Derivate yehbs. 

(4) These come from other verbs, by adding the endings 
-afoi -/few -vfw, also -axw and -af/ai, to the original forms. 

Note, (a) In the three first cases, the meaning is generally rendered 
intensive or frequentative; e. g. aliiw lask^ aUiSta I beg; orsVu Isighy o-tc- 
ya^oD / sigh often and duply, etc. (6) The ending -axo) is either inceptive 
or factitive ; inceptive, as ^/^aoi / am young, riPaanifa I am becoming young ; 
yivuam I am bearded, yeveiaaxw I am becoming bearded, etc. ; &ctitive, as 
fAed-va I am drunk, (le^vaxo) I make drunk ; nlva I drink, nmiawa I make to 
drink ; so dLddaxto I make to learn, i. e. I teach, fitfLaxofia^ I make to lioe, etc 
(c) The ending -erf ico is attached to the Future tense of a root, and in its 
meaning is desiderative ; e. g. yskdaon, I unU laugh, yeXaada, I am inclined to 
laugh; noXefjiKnlfo I desire tofighty etc. 

(5) From Nouns aitd Adjectives ; in which case is suffixed 
to the root one of the following endings/ viz., -*a> -aim -aw -a^to 
-dw -/?ai -aiVo) -vvoi. Between these classes, however, there are, 
as in No 4, some distinctions as to meaning ; e. g. 

(a) Verbs in -<co -avto, (formed from nouns, etc., of every 
kind of ending), usually express the state, or action, or practice 
of that which the original noun designates. 

£. g. PaaiUvg a king, jiaatXevfa to reign ; dovlog a servant, dovXevta to 
serve ; xoivavog a partaker, xoivoavita to participate, etc. ; noXzfAoq war, nolc- 
fMiiv to pradice war; avXoq aflvte, avlslp to play on the flute ; mnog a horse, 
innBVHy to ride on horsebadc, etc. In general, endings of this sort are in- 
transitive ; but not without some exceptions, as <plXog, <piUo» I love, 

(b) Verbs in -aw -a?w. These naturally spring from nouns 
in -a "fj, of Dec, 1. ; but some others are included. They most- 
ly signify the possession of some quality or attribute ; or the 
pradice of that which the noun designates. 
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E. g. xofAfj hair, nofAav to have long hair; llnog/ed, Imavto htfat; fioti 
cry, Poda to cry otU ; tc/ui; honour, jifiOLV to do honour ; do^a ghry, do^aim 
to glorify, etc. When verbs in -ofw are formed from proper names, they 
mean, to odor think Wee (he person named ; e. g. Jmgidito (from /trngiBv^) to 
ad or Mnk like a Dorian. 

(c) Verbs in -ocm, mostly from forms of Dec. II. ; in -/fw from 
all the declensions ; in -aiVw, mostly from adjectives ; in -vvot, 
only from adjectives ; all have predominantly a factitive (Heb. 
Hiphil) meaning. 

E. g. (a) In -00}; as dovXo^ a slave, dovXom to endane ; XQ^^^i g^H XQ^^ 
com to gUd; nvf^firt, nvqotn to put into thefirt; niigov wing, mif^ota to fur- 
nish with wings ; trtavgog a cross, axavQoto to crucify, (b) In -iim ; as uyvog, 
ayviioi to make pure ; ai(Aa blood, aifiaxiSta to make bloody, etc. (c) In -a/yco ; 
as Xsvxog white, Isvxdiyoi to make wkUe ; xolXog hollow, xotXdivoa to make hollow, 
etc. (d) In -vpot; as -^dvvuv to make swed, from ^dvg swed; atfivvvnv to 
make venerable, from aifivog venerable, etc. 

Note 1. But this class of derivate verbs, particularly in -^£^iu -oCdd, are 
not confined solely to the meanings here designated. For the most part 
the context will guide the reader, when a departure from the ordinary 
meaning becomes necessary. 

Note % Besides the classes above noted, there are verbs (from adjec- 
tives of Dec. n.) in -waao) (wttw), which are usually inirarm^iw or faditive; 
as vnvaaato I sleep, VKoaata I make young ; and verbs in -d(a -idoa (from all 
declensions), which are desideratives, as ^avatdot I wish to die, wrfiiidw I 
wish to buy, etc. 

Remarks. Comparison of verbal forms in the JV*. Testament, Some deri- 
vate forms are more frequent here than in classic Greek ; viz., (1) Forms in 
-oc6 ; which stand sometimes where we might expect forms in ftvw, e. g. 
dmaxofa (classic, dexarsvo)) ; or in -liifa, as d(pvnv6oi (class, iqtvnviita) : or in 
-woi, as Kqaxatom (class. XQaxvvta) ; or -eoi, as fr^eydai (class, a^eyeo}). (3) 
Forms in -^ca are very frequent, und arise fi*om roots of all kinds, even the 
most diverse ; e. g. dstyfiaxlim from deiyfia, nsXexiSta firom n^sxvg, algBxiim 
from aYgsaig, etc. (3) Forms in -crfo) and -etoo, though unusual, occur ; 
e. g. rrjnidSo), o-fffff^o), etc. ; (jisatxsva), fiaysvw, etc. (4) Verbs in -&vi, are 
rather more frequent than usual ; e. g. yti^oi, xyfj^ci), dXfi&a, etc. (5) Verbs 
in -axoD are rare, and some of them are factitive ; e. g. (jLB&vaxm to make 
drunk, yafii<nto(jiai in the conunon passive sense. 

II. Derivate Nouns. 

(6) The nmnber of derivates of this class from verbs is so 
great, and the modes of derivation so various, theii fully to clas- 
sify them would scarcely be practicable. The leading classes, 
however, may be named. 

(a) Concretes from Verbs and J^ouns. Masc. -tvg, Fem. -eict -ivaa ; 
-wj? -11^5 -Tft)^, fem. -xQia -xqig -xig ^ig -xiiqa ; -wy, fem. ai>va ; -tag, fem. 
-odi^* -faCrri ; also fentu -aaa (-tto)i -ora (*Ta). All these are usually am- 
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cretes, i. e. names of active agents. Sometinies they are used in a kind of 
tropical sense for things ; e. g. {"aKTr^;^ girdle, i. e. the girder. 

(h) Abstracts ; toUh occasional variations of meaning, as the context may 
demand, (1) From Verbs ; such as end in -trig -crta -iitj -rj -a ; masc. 
-f*6g -Off (-ov) -tog (-tov) ; neut -^a -og (-ovg). Beside these, some mere- 
ly add g to the root of a verb, and change 8 in a monosyllabic root into o, (as 
is usual in some derivate forms of verbs) ; e. g. q)X6^=g)l6xg from q>Xsy(a to 
hum ; others add to the root the endings -tvg -ovt] -fiovri -wXilj -cu^ij -dav 
6. g. o^/i^OTi^ff, ^^01^, TtlfifTfiop^y ivxdnlrj, aZeoi^i}, aXyridav, etc 

Note. The leading terminations need no examples for illustration here 
as they occur every where. The general laws of formation may be briefly 
stated. (1) To the pure root -atg or -ala is added ; as Xvaig from Iv^w, fij- 
qoL-aia from ^i^galvat, (2) The ending -^o$ usually inserts a before it, 
when it is from pure verbs ; but sometimes also, t, d, or ^ ; as XQV^l^^^ from 
XQoi(o, and so a^dfiog, igsT/iog, aia&iAog, etc. (3) When contract verbs are 
the 'roots, the final short vowel is lengthened in the nouns, as we might ex- 
pect ; e. g. ilfiritng, tvcpXioaig, etc. (4) In nouns -fxog -og -rj -or, the s in 
the root of monosyllabic verbs goes into o ; as yovog and yovtj from yiva, 
anoQci from oTre/^o), ctoXfjiog from miXXaj* When the root is polysyllabic, 
this rule does not apply ; as ays^fiog from a/flgo}. (2) Abstracts from 
ADJECTIVES ; (a) In ~la ; as aocpla from oocpog, aXrid-iia from aXfi^^g, (6) In 
^avrti ; as aanf^oavvri from a(oq>Q(av, diHaioavvq firom dUaiog. (c) In -tij^ 
(-TrjTog) ; as icrojtjg from Xaog, (d) In -og (sog) ; as ipevdog from yjsvdi]g, 
(e) In -ag (-adog) ; as (jLOvag firom [iovog, etc. ; and so dvdg, rglag, etc. 

(c) Several special classes of JS/ouns, 

(1) Gentilia, L e. names of persons taken from the country to which 
they belong. These end in -«vff, fem. -i? ; -Urjg,fem.-iTig', -«Tiy$, fem. -aii^ ; 
-i^Trig and -(aTrjg ; as Ev^OBvg, Joaqig ; JSv^aqhiig -Ti$ ; Snaqxtairig -xig ; 
' Jijii^ff (fr. *'log), etc. 

(2) Patronymics, L e. names from ancestors ; mostly in Adr^g -ladrjg, 
fern, -tg -ag ; in'poetry -Imv -ituvri ; e. g. JIsXtidTjg, son ofPeleus, TsXsnoivia- 
dffg, son of Telamon, etc. 

(3) Diminutives ; with endings -lov -agiov ^gldiov; -vXXlg "vXXiov 
-^dgiov -vq>iov ; -ig -Urxog -hxri -tdsvg ; as. naidlov a little child, ^ipXiov a 
mrudl book, ^ifiXixqldiov a very smaU book ; etc. Those endings beginning 
with V belong to the conversation and comedy dialect, with few exceptions; 

Note. The ending -lov not unfrequently is employed merely as a neut. 
formative ending, without the diminutive sense ; as &riqloy beast, pi^Xlov 
book, oqiov boundary, etc. 

(4) Names of locality ; -(oy -(av are the usual ones ; as iqyattrriqiov 
workshop, Orjoslov temple of Theseus, avdgiav men^s chamber, da(pvtov laurel- 
grove, etc. 

(5) Names of instruments or means ; principally in -iga -tqov, as 
aydoxQa seuring-needle, dldaxtgov reward for teaching, etc. 

Remarks on N. Test, usage. Verbal derivations are, (1) The ending 
-fiog, which is extended to several cases not extant in the classics ; e. g. 
nsigaafiog, ivtaqnaaijiog, gavutriiog, etc. (2) The endings -^a -<ri>g are pe-^ 

18 
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culiarly preyalent ; the first, as in fianiifffAa, ^dnifrfjux, itlxtfifia, OiTijficx, etc^ 
mostly (but not altogether) of an dbstrad meaning, L e. nondna actiomSy like 
the In£ mode ; the second (-(Fig), as dtxaiioaig, piwaigy specially in the Ep. 
to the Hebrews, which also are nomina adionis. (3) The ending -fiorri is 
also used with an abatrad meaning ; as in TtXrjafiovijf nsiafiovtiy etc. (4) 
Concretes, L e. words designating agentSy from verbs in -a^M -t^oi -i^^cd, have 
nothing peculiar in the N. Test, excepting some new formations ; e. g. 
/JajrTMTTiJ^, ^EkXriviaxi^g, etc. 

Adjective derivations are, (5) Nouns in -jfig "OJrjg^ £rom adjectives in 
-og, etc., as aybotrigy TcXefOTij^, riixioTTjgf used as abatracts. (6) Some nouns 
in ^avvfi and -la, of the like signification ; as iXerifioavvri, (juyaXfOfrvvfif etc. ; 
so iXatpgittf etc. (7) Nouns in -tiqiov are neuters from adjectives. 

III. Derivate adjectives, 

(7) Adjectives formed from Verbs are numerous ; and the 
endings of them are usually appended to the simple root of the 
verbs. They have various significations ; e. g. 

(a) Those in -ixog -ifiog --(Tifjiog denote fitness for that wMch the verb de- 
scribes ; e. g. Yqaquxogfitfor engraving or painting, /^i^at/uo; useful, Idtrifiog 
curable, etc. 

(b) Those in ~og -yog -Xog -(oXog -rjXog -agog -to? -reog -fitav -ijg {-sg) -ag, 
have a great variety of meanings, transitive and intransitive ; specially -og 
-vog -Tog -dg have frequently a passive meaning, as Xotnog left, atvyvog hated, 
ygaTiTog unitten, Xoydg chosen, but most of them are not confined to this. 
So varied is the use, that rules cannot designate exactly the limits. 

(8) Adjectives from Nouns and Adjectives. This com- 
mon ground of origin is not very extensive ; for most adjectives 
come either from verbs only, or from nouns only. The mean- 
ings of this class is too various to be designated. 

The usual endings are -tog -ixog, also (in connection with preceding 
vowels) -aiog -siog -oiog -coog -viog. Many of these express the u>ay and 
manner of action, etc. ; those in -xog denote what belongs to the essence 
or peculiar character of an object, as dovXixog, PaaiXixog, etc. 

(9) Adjectives from Nouns. 

(a) Those in -iog -ivog denote the material out of which any thing is 
made ; as /^weof of gold, ^vXtvog wooden, etc. (6) Those in --ivog are in- 
dicative of certain portions of time ; as r,fi£Qiv6g daily, x^^aivog of yesterday. 
(c) Those in -8ig(-erTog) -Qog-egog-rjQog -aXiog denote fulness or abundance 
in the quality designated ; as xoiQ^^tg fidl of grace, ahrxQog hateful, (p&ovsgog 
envious, gaifiaXiog powerful, (d) Those in -todrig denote likeness, resemblance ; 
as q>Xo/(odfig fiamdike, aliimtadrjg bloodlike, (e) GentUia end in -tog -xog 
-ixog -Tivog -dvog -Ivog ; as Kogh^iog, Otjfia'txog, Kvj^ixrivog, etc. (/) Those 
in -ttog denote personal qualities ; as avdgtlog, yvvaxuog, etc. (g) Those in 
-figiog are transitive ; as awfrigtog saving. 

Remarks ok N. Test, usage. (1) The contested adjectives ntgiovatog, 
imovaiog, probably come from the participial forms negtovaa, iniovaa ; like 
ixovaiog from kxovaa. (2) The contested readings adgxivog and cagxtxog, 
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in 1 Cor. 3 : 1. Heb. 7 : 16, can hardly be doubtfuL Saquwoq would mean 
made of flesh which would not be apposite ; see a above. Endings how- 
ever occur in -ivogy in the N. Test, which have relation to time ; e. g. o^ 
^QLVog, ngmvog, which are' later forms of Greek in place of the earlier 
ones in -tog. ' 

As to verbals in -Tog (§ 82), nd&og persuasivey in 1 Cor. 2 : 4, is a con- 
tested form ; but it may mean persiuunve, as may be seen in § 82. 1. Note. 
So ansigafnog (James 1 : 13) is capable of an cutive signification ; and na- 
-^fixog (Acts 26 s 23) agreeably to Gr. idiom may mean must suffer ; ib. 

4> 87. Formation of composite words. 

(1 ) The Greek language possesses a facility in this respect, and 
uses a liberty, of which scarcely any other language is susceptible. 
In this way the power and significance of expression is exceedingly 
increased, diversified, and variously modified, in a manner that 
cannot well be imitated by any translations into another language. 
Even two and three prepositions, may be -thrown into a single 
word, to modify and vary the sense of the original root. 

E. g. ipsvya to fly, vnsxipsv/oi to fl/e/e away prwately, wxta^ev/ta to fly to 
a place of refuge ; Xu^Pavta to take, xaiaXafiPava to overtake, nQoxataXajj^ 
fiana to aadidpatej etc. 

Note. Prepositions may be prefixed to verbs, nouns, adjectives, and 
even adverbs ; but when thus employed they acquire the nature of adverbs. 
A(jtverbsj also, may be prefixed in like manner ; most of which are separ- 
able words, and may be written independently. \ But there are several 
which never appear except in composite words ; viz. dvg, a privative (be- 
fore a vowel ay\ a intensive or collective, aud ^/i* half (as r^fiiipktxrog half- 
hwmed) ; poetic, vri, v«, aqi, fa, da. The two first are the only usual ones. 
It is remarkable that « should be employed in two senses so different ; e. g. 
privative, advvaiog impossible, arifjila dishonour ; intensive and collective, 
irty^g very intent, aaxiog Mck-shaded, and ako anoixig bedfellow, «d£Xg>6g 
brother, (from dBXf>vg nnothet^s unmib). Doubtless these two were derived fix)m 
difierent sources ; the first perhaps from ava, ay without, answering to our 
inseparable un^ as in undoubted, etc. ; the second HartUng denves from 
the Sanscrit sa, which marks union and intensity ; Hart. Gn Part L p. 227, 
and so KUhner, § 380, Anm. 3. 

(2) If no ccLcophony arises from the simple junction of two 
words without change, they are brought together unaltered. 

E. g. noXvq>ayog, nalatq>atog, etc. 

But if the consonants (mutes, etc.), at the end of one word 
and the beginning of the other, require a <^hange, this is made 
agreebly to the laws in ^10. 

E. g. ndfuspogog (nav, § 10. R. 11) ; ipiaXki) (iy, § 10. R. 12), etc But, 

(3) Most usually <o is taken after the root of nouns in the first 
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part of the word, and f , o, o<, after the root of verbs. These epen- 
thetic letters or syllables, stand between the first and second word 
in the composition. 

E. g. nai^-o-iqlpriq a teacher ofyovthj (roj/iaT-o-yvJlo^ hody-guard ; Tcilc- 
(T-(f6qoq hinging to an end {TBliia\ nav-al-xoXog angerstUling {nttvoa). 

(4) When an indeclinable word forms the first part of any 
composite word, it remains in general unchanged ; but if it is a 
preposition, and ends in a vowel, this is elided or not, according 
as the first syllable of the next word is a vowel or a consonant. 

E. g. a//v-ailo?, nakai-yev^g ; but aviqx^l^^^ {^"^^ vfiih elision), nqoiyf^^ 
nsQiayoi (for ngo and nsgi see § 8. 3. Note 2) ; iXlslno} (iv, § 10. R. 13), 
iTVfiq>sQ(a (§ ]0. R. 11), etc. Uqo^ however, although it does not suffer 
elision sometimes makes a Ttquvig (§ 8. 4) with the vowel of the succeeding 
word ; as nqovxot for ngoixot, nqovmog for ngoonrog, ^Afiq>l edso often re- 
tains its fmal I ; as ufiq>laUig^afA<pUtEg, etc. 

Remarks oi? N. Test, usage. (1) Composites yfhiosGfirsi part is a noun 
or adjective, are very frequent ; e. g. dixaiojtqiaia, xagdioyvwririg, dsafAO- 
(pvka^j etc. (2) On the other hand, such as place the verbal part first, are 
also to be found ; as i&fXo^Qri<nieiaf etc. (3) The negative a is not unfi-e- 
quent ; the intensitive a is found in aiBv^ony and a few other words. (4) 
Li those words where the verbal part stands last, the verbs (as in other 
Greek) retain their own forms in loose composition, and change or modify 
them in dose composition ; see 4 88. 

Note. Proper names, which are compounded, are often contracted in 
the N. Testament ; e. g. ^Agtsfiag for AgTSfildoigog, Jiifiag probably for 
AfjfiiiQiog, Aovxag for the Latin Lucanus, Some names of this kind are 
even written without the circumflex accent; ^la^Aytinag for ^Anlnaxgog, 
Slkag for ^dovavog, etc. 

<§> 88. Loose and close composition of words, 

(1) Such are the names given to the composition of a verb, etc., 
when the form reoiains unchanged, and when it undergoes a mod- 
ification by a new derivation or at least a new ending. 

(2) The 18 primitive prepositions (^ 85. 2), when compound- 
ed with a verb, are merely prefixed without changing or modify- 
ing the form of the verb ; i. e. they are in this case used in an 
adverbial way, and really constitute a separate part of speech, 
although written in conjunction with the verb. This is what is 
called loose composition. 

Note. For example, we might write evnQattHv for ev nQuttsLV ; and so 
xaHtionoiHv for xoxol; noiuv ; and the like to this was often done in earlier 
poetry. In the same way we write vnolafi^avta, when we might write 
vTio XafjiPavoi^ etc! And so the poets often write, using Ihnesis, L e. a di- 
vision of words, in respect to verbs compounded with the original prepo- 
sitions. 
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(3) To constitute the close composition, viz. that by which the 

several parts of a compound verb do really become one word, 
there must be a new derivation through the medium of a compound 
noun. ' The ending is usually in -*w ; but the composite words 
are very various, from which these secondary verbs are derived. 

E. g. from BQ/op and XafijSdvia comes the compound noun igyoXi^og^ 
and then the new, or secondary verb is derived from this, in the way stated 
above, i. e. by suffixing -ia, as igyoXa^im ; and so evBgystslv from sisgyitfitj 
dvaaqsaTtiv from dvaaQstrjog^ aqiuduy from iq>udiig ; and amipoXilv from 
irtipoX't] is an instance (with some others) , where composition, even with 
a primitive preposition, follows the like model. 

(4) In the composition of nouns only the close connection ex- 
ists, as the parts are never separated by Tmesis. 

The modifications of nouns (Including adjectives) in consequence of 
composition, are very various, (a) More generally compound words, whose 
latter part is a noun, signify the object and not the subject of the quality, ac- 
tion, etc., expressed by the word ; e. g. dsKndaifioav one who feara denumsj 
not * demons who are fearful.' (b) When the latter part is a verb and the 
first part a noun, the first part designates the object or direction of the ac- 
tion, etc., indicated ; e. g. innoig6<pog one who raises horses, (not * a horse 
which feeds') . (c) But adjectives in composition often retain their principal 
meaning, which is simply modified by the word admitted into composition; 
e. g. ntaxog credible, uniatog incredible. 

Note 1. Adjectives in -vg, when they are to form such compounds, 
usually adopt the ending rjg; e. g. »]5v5, but in composition, aijJij^. 

Note 2. In a few cases of nouns in composition, they retain their 
principal meaning with mere modification by the word received ; as Iwoff 
a gu£st, TiQo^evog a public guest, etc. 

Note 3. The modifications of nouns and adjectives, when euphony re- 
quires some change in their fi)rm in order to be compounded, are very va- 
rious, as the case may require ; e. g. adaxqvg from bamqv, cnifiog from Tt/ut], 
^ysiag from sv and yij, lunovstag from Xsinoi and vavg, xaxo^^^ from xaxog 
and fjd-og, ffmq>Q(ay from amqtog and q>g^v, svnajiog from tb and nax'iig, etc. 

Note 4. But when a compound noun is to be formed by the help of a 
verb, the verb usually stands last ; as igyoXaPog, iTtroxgotpog, etc. For the 
meaning, see No. 4. b above. 

General Remark 1. In respect to the changes suffered by the second 
or last word in composition, it should be noted, that when this word be- 
gins with a, e, o short, 97 or o) is usually assumed in the room of them in 
the composite word ; e. g. vni]noog from vnoMOvvi, ev^vefiog from sv and 
avsfAog, dvtnilaxog from dvg and iXavvto, avfafAorog from a and ofunjfu, etc. 

General Remark 2. A very large portion of words in Greek is com- 
pounded either in the close or loose way, and verbs almost without num- 
ber are derivates in the manner stated under No. 3. The lexicons are just 
beginning to designate such formations ; but the work, as yet, is very im- 
perfecdy done. It is matter of much interest to accurate study, that it 
should be thoroughly accomplished. 
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Accentuation of compound toords. 

(5) General Rule. The accent is thrown as far back as pos- 
sible. 

E. g. odog, avvodog* naig, Snaig, etc. 

Exceptions, (a) Adjectives in -rjg (-e^) are usually oxytone ; as ana&fjgy 
ngoocpdfigj etc. But there are many exceptions ; as eiij-d-sg, etc. (b) Ver- 
biils in -d -17 -^g -^9 -evg -iog^ and also nouns in -fiog, do not change the 
tone by composition ; as intzofjirj, avyy^aipevg, etc. ; so naqolvafiog, etc 

(6) Compound words (e. g. ngoadoxtizog) that are oxytone, 
when re-compounded, follow the general rule ; as dn^oadoxtjtog, 

(7) Words compounded with a verb transitive for their last 
part, usually accent the penult (when short) if the signification 
is active ; and the antepenult, if it be passive. 

E. g. (ifjTQOxtopog matricide, fiergoxrovot destroyed by the mother. 

Note 1. But if the penult be long and the meaning adive, the word be- 
comes oxytone ; as odriyog a guide. Some words, however, accent the an- 
tepenult,; as moUTtog&ogj rivloxog, etc. 

Note 2. When verbs intransitive form the last part of a word, the gen^ 
ral rule (with little exception) is followed ; e. g. ovxoiiolog, alfAO^foogj etc 
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SYNTAX. 

[There are varioas methods of arranging a Syotax ; but the most facile is, to treat of the parts 
of speech in the natural order in which they wouid occur to the mind ; thq noun with its va- 
rious adjuncts coming first; then the vorb wiih its various moods, tenses, regimen, etc. ; and lastly 
the various particles which serve as a modification of these. Special peculiarities of phraseology, 
etc., may then be anoexed.J 



ARTICLE. 

<^ 89. The Article ; its nature and leading use. 

(1) The article is a declinable part of speech, which, when 
employed, is usiially prefixed to nouns, adjectives, or participles, 
for the purpose of specification or emphasis. 

Note 1. Specification may foe, (a) Either on account of individuality^ i. e. 
when one mdividual is distinguished from others of the same species, or 
when one species or genus is distinguished from other species or genera ; 
or, (b) it may be on account of quality, attributes, condition, actions, cir- 
cumstances, etc, in which case the quality, attributes, etc., are as it were 
individvudized or specificated^ when the article is employed. E. g. o anoq 
the eagle, when one is distinguished from several of the same kind ; 6 atjog 
or oi atxdl, when either the singular or pliu'al is used genericaUy, so as to 
distinguish this species of birds from other species. Specifications on the 
ground of attributes, etc., are such as follow ; viz., slalv oi Xiyovteg there are 
[some] who my, where this class of persons is distinguished by the partic- 
ular action attributed to them in kiyovieg. So ovx ean 6 riyriuofKtvoq 
there is no one who wUl leady where the action of leading is made to distin- 
guish the individual who performs it ; so o anslgav the sower, 6 ntiQaiotp 
the tempter, etc., in which latter cases we convert the participles into mere 
pouns in translating them, while the article directs the reader to note the 
distinctive quality or trait of the agent named. The cases of specification, 
which belong to the class just named, are almqst without number ; e, g» o 
aya&og or oi iya&ol, 6 xakog or ol xaxol; and so ol q>ilo(Toq)ovvjtg, oi ano- 
qnjyortsg, oi doxovvrfg, etc. Almost all adjectives and participles are capa- 
ble of such a use, because they are attribvtives ; and so, likewise, a multi- 
tude of attributive nouns, as o Pamiarrig, 6 paaiUvg, 6 ^jyifiav, 6 j^tJt/or^- 
Xog, etc. 

N. B. In cases where specification is not intended, the article is omitted ; 
and then we ma^ translate by, or without, our indefinite article a (an), a9 
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our idiom may require. The N. Test Greek sometimes employs the nu- 
meral tig (one) as an indefinite article; e. g. Matt 8: 19, nqoasX-d-av ug 
YqafAfiaxivg — a scribe. So in John 6: 9. Matt 21 : 19. Rev. 8: 13. So nhK 
is frequently employed, in the later Hebrew. In a like sense tig is often 
used. 

Note 2. The article, it should be understood, is not rigidly confined to 
nouns, adjectives, and participles ; but when adverbs, the Inf. mode, a part 
of a sentence, etc., take the place of nouns or adjectives, i. e. become 
nouns or adjectives ad sensum, then the article may be, and oflen is, pre- 
fixed to them. 

Note 3. The demonstrative and pronominal use of the article will be 
treated of in the sequel ; see § 94 

(2) Use before leading nouns, (a) It is usually placed be- 
fore nouns that designate any thing single, or monadic in its 
kind, or which is deemed by the speaker or writer to be so. 
Adjectives and participles, with the meaning of nouns, follow the 
same rule. 

E. g. o ovqavog, ri yrj^ 6 rjXiogf ^ aeXijvti, t; dLxaioavyrj, 9) ipiXo<roq>ia, ^ ags- 
T^, TO xaXoy, to xaxov, 6 artdgtovy etc. 

Under this head may be ranked not only the use of the article for de- 
signating indivuhudity, i. e. a single individual as distinct fi*om others of the 
same species, but «dl those cases where a whole species or genus is re- 
garded as a uniiy in distinction fi*om other classes of beings ; see No. 1. 
Note 1, above. 

Note 1. Cases of distributive meaning, with the article, may be ex- 
plained on the ground of individuality ; e. g. Xen. Anab. L 3. 21, " Cyrus 
promised . . . three half-Dorics tov (jiijvog tc5 ajQanmrif each month to each 
soldier." 

Note 2. When parts of an assumed totdlity or unity are enumerated, the 
article is usually omittedj although each of these parts may embrace a 
whole species, and each would demand the article, when considered in 
another relation ; e. g. ywalxsg xal naidsg * ad£lq>ol xal adsXtpal, etc. Here 
the idea of specific differences seems to be merged by the consideration of 
union in one whole, and so the article which notes the specific difference 
is omitted. But where the writer means that each class shall be distinctly 
noted, he of course employs the article before them ; and such are per- 
haps a majority of the cases. 

Note 3. Nouns which in common cases are specific and would take the 
article, omit it when they are used in an abstract or indefinite sense ; e. g. 
fiyua^m &iovg to bdieve in gods ; Uvai inl dainvov to go to supper ; ygdipat 
inl fiia&m to write for reward, With all these and the like words, the arti- 
cle would of course be employed where individual specification was in- 
tended. 

(6) But on the very ground that many nouns, etc., are so 
definite in their nature as to leave no room for mistake, or on 
the ground that they have by usage acquired as it were the force 
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of proper names, the article is often omitted where it might be 
inserted. 

E. g. in the N. Test it is often omitted in ^'il«o$, yijf ovgayog, ^dXaafra, 
pv^, iyogdf a/Qogy -^co;, nvBVfia ayiov, tiixtiJo, ivi^(i, nQoamnop, ^xxAi}aA», 
dtiJtvoVf d^araiog, ^vgUj vofiag, viXQol, noQfiog,, dui/Sologf oigoj agxri, xu> 
giog* also dixatoavvij, aydnti^'nlajig, xnx/or, nXiovi^la^ afiaQiUt^etc, These, 
although monadic, are more or less frequently employed toUhovt the article, 
as may be seen by reference to the Greek Concordance. The like usage 
exists in the Classics. 

Note 4. On the ground of single objects may be placed tlie proper 
names of persons, countries, cities, rivers, etc. ; which, as is universally 
acknowledged, employ or omit the article, with few exceptions, almost ad 
Hbiium acriptons. In the N. Test., the names of countries and rivers more 
frequently take the article than the names of toums* The names of persons 
vary so much, that no general principle can be stated ; for different writers 
have different usages. Where the names are indeclinable, it might natu- 
rally be expected that the article would be added in order to distinguish 
the case; and this often happens, but not always; see in Matt 1: 1 — 16, 
where throughout vs. 2 — 16 both usages' are developed. And the like, 
often elsewhere. The usual custom is, to employ the article with proper 
names, in case the person, etc., spoken of has been, or is now specially 
designed to be, the subject of the writer's consideration ; as o ^taxgatfjg 
ifprjy L e. the Socrates whom I am now considering. 

Note 5. Connected with the principle above stated, but somewhat di- 
verse in its nature, is the omission of the arUde before abstract nouns in gent' 
raL An abstract idea, in its very natiu*e, is divested of individualHyy and 
therefore dispenses with the article ; e. g. ooq^la wisdom^ etc. But if a dis- 
tinction is to be made between one doss of abstracts and another, then of 
course the article is employed to mark it ; e. g. ^ fpiXo^oifia as a science 
distinguished from other sciences. IfJ moreover, the "WTiter wishes to 
mark the totality or whole compass of any science, etc., and not simply its 
abstract nature, the article is employed, as in other like cases ; e. g. Phae- 
do, p. 69, 71 q>iXocroq^ia xal ij dixaioovnj nal { dvdgia xai avr^ ^ tpQOvrifnf, 
fitj xa^agfiog rig ^ ; i. e. philosophy as a science, justice as practical virtue, 
etc. How Inuch more exact the Greek is than our own language, in such 
cases, is plain to the considerate reader. 

Note 6. On the like ground with the precedmg eases stand words 
designating maUrial substances simply considered ; e. g. yala mUkj vdmg 
ufoter, etc., without the article. But when considered in relatioir to the 
speaker, they becoine individualized and take the article, as dc; {tot to yi- 
Im ; and so when they are considered as a whole species in distinction 
from other things, as xo yaXa itnh ^dv ndlk is sweet. 

(3) When a word, not definite and specific in itself, is ren- 
dered so by some adjunct, (pronoun, adjective, participle, noun, 
noun with a preposition, etc.), it may, like monadic nouns, ad- 
mit or reject the article. 

E. g. in Matt in. we find in quick succession and with the article, xais 

19 
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^(dgaig iuilpai^, t^ i^ijit^ ri}; 'lovdaiag, ^ (SacrtXda tatp ovgavwv, Tijy odor 
xvgioVf rag jgl^ovg avtov, to BvdvfAa ciiroD, lijv otripvv avtovj i} tQoq^i) av- 
ToD, lag oLfiaqxlag avrav, etc. ; most of these nouns, being in their own na- 
ture indefinite, are here made specific by the adjuncts united with them, 
and are so marked. 




Luke 

fovv ^ , ,...,,. 

2 Pet 2:9; ngontjy tpvXaxvv, Acts 12: 10; all without the article. And 
thus, very often elsewhere. This is less Sequent in the Classics, but still 
it may often be met with. 

(4) When from the nature of the case the speaker or writer 
can be supposed to mean only one particular object, the article is 
usually prefixed ; although even here, in some instances where 
there is no danger of mistake, the article is sometimes omitted. 

Note 1. The cases of this nature may be resolved principally into two 
leading classes ; viz. either, (a) Well known w celebrated objects'; e. g. to ttoi^- 
Qiov, in Matt 26: 27, meai^s the cup by which drink was usually served at 
the table ; tov vimriQa in John 13: 5, ihe wash-bason which was usually 
placed in a guest-chamber ; t^ vuriqiin in Luke 4: 20, tAe seroaint who usu- 
ally waited in the synagogue ; lovg otyyikovg in James 2 : 25, the well 
known spies^ etc. Ca^es of this nature are very fi'equent, and are not al- 
ways to be judged of by the knowledge which the reader may possess. 
Enough that the pbjects were weU knovm, or definitely conceived of, by the 
writer and his coteiftporaries. — Somiwhat different from this kre two cases, 
not unjrequent ; viz. (1) Merely implied antithesis occasions the use of the 
article ; and then special stress is of course laid upon the noun which it 
accompanies ; as John 7: 24, ti]v dixalav xqIctiv jcgivan judge the righteous 
judgment, m opposition to that which is unrighteous. When antithesis is 
expressed, of course it justifies the same usage in respect to the article ; as 
noXtfiog oux eativ avtv mvdvpojy, without the article; but when spoken in 
the way of contrast, the usage would be different, Aa 6 noXefiog ovx &vbv xiv- 
dvytav, ij ds fi^ijn? axlvdwog. (2) In like, manner things necessary or ap- 
propriate to any particular occasion or end, oflen take the article ; as Xen. 
Anab. vii. 6. 23, " he 6rdered to send on Xenophon to the army loXg 'iiiTiotg 
with the [necessary] cavalry/* lb. 6. 23, " he must then take ta ivixvqa ihe 
[necessary] !?/€(%«." (3) Diverse still are other cases, such as Acts 26: 24, 
* Festus spake fityaXp 7^ q>mvfj with a [the] loud votce.' 1 Cor. 11:5,* prophe- 
sying axtfiXtmiia Tji xtq>aXfi, with [the] uncovered headP Heb. 7: 24, *hath 
anaQapator Tf)y isQotrvyriv [the] unchangeable priesthood,* So Rev. 2:18. 4: 
7. Mark 8: 17. Matt 13: 4. Heb. 5: 14. Here voice, head, priesthood, etc 
are definite, as belonging to specific individuals, etc. See Win. Gram. 
§17.2. 

(b) Objects that have already been mentioned, either directly or indirectly; 
e. g. directly, as Matt 1: 20 a/ysXag, 1: 24 o ay y dog; Matt 2: 1 fiayoi, 2:7 
tovg fiayovg; Matt 13: 25 ftJaVta, 13: 26 t« ^i^dvia; Luke 9: 13 nim 
agjot xal ix&vBg dvo,9: 16 lovg nine Sgjovg xal tov$ dvo ixd^vag ; and so oflen, 
every where. Indirect mention also authorizes the use of the article ; e. g. 
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Eph. 6: 12, { naXfj the conteaty viz^ the one implied by what is said in vs. 10, 
11 ; Tqv outlay, Acts 9:17, refers to what is said in v. 11 ; top ayytlov, Acts 
11 : 13, refers to the ayydog mentioned in Acts 10: 3, 22. The article in 
such cases is demonstrative in its nature. 

Note 2. The reader must not suppose the above rules in a, 6, to be im- 
perious in all cases. ^ Whenever a speaker or writer chose to employ a 
word, which had been already mentioned, in a sense less specific, or when 
(from the nature of the case) there was no danger in respect to its being re- 
garded rightly as specific, he could omit the article ; e. g. Matt 13: 27, ft- 
iavia, which had been already twice mentioned, but which in &is case re- 
quired a sense less specific. 

(5) The Subject of a proposition, (a) More usually takes the 
article, and the predicate omits it. But, (6) Sometimes the re- 
verse of this is the case, (c) Sometimes both subject and predi- 
cate take it, and sometimes omit it. 

E. g. (a) ^sog r^v o Xoyog, John 1:1, where S Xoyog is the subject; 6 
(uawv Tov idsX^ov atrtov, av^d-qtanoKiovoq iazi, 1 John 3: 15 ; and thus in a 
multitude of cases, because in general the subject of a proposition is speci- 
fic, and the predicate is not so, but is designed merely to mark quality, state, 
condition, character, etc., without individuality in the mode of expression. 
(b) Often a pronoun demonstrative or personal without the article, (some- 
time? other words), is employed as theNpm. or subject, while the predicate 
has the article ; as aviri itntv ^ iyytHa, 1 John 3:11; ovxog iaiLV o rixray^ 
Mark 6-: 3 ; ifiiig i<n^ oi XaXovvisg, Mark 13 : 11 ; et «aepe alibL So also 
in the Classics ; as ugfivri iatl lo aya&ov. Phaed. of Plato, p. 78, ravra /la- 
luna uvtu tit isvv^na, these thirds most of aU must be [the] uncompownded. 
(e) The third case is very common ; e. g. f; afjiaQtla ivxlv ^ ay»/jda, 1 John 
3:4; ij ipioXt] i^ rtixXala ioziv o Xoyog k t. X, 1 John 2:7; ij Kf^paX^j 6 Xgi^ 
<nig imi^ 1 Cor. 11: 3 ; ^ ^ nixQa rfV 6 Xgitnogy 1 Cor. 10 : 4; ^ ^6)ij riv jo 
q>agy John 1: 4 ; and thus in a multitude of cases. On the contrary, both 
subject and predicate sometimes omit the article, as noXXol yng dot xXtjioif 
Matt 20 : 16 ; Id. 22 : 14 ; so in the classics : vthiti. tcovtouv ipvtni ix/at^ij, 
AeL Animal. HL 24 ; and thus the proverbs, navtuv y^fidjoip fUt^r ay- 
-^Q&mog, and nakog '^ioavqog . . . x^Q*4 oq>uXofiivfi, — All the usages under 
No. 5, are common to the Classics. 

From facts such as these, it appears that the subject and predicate, as suehy 
neither take nor reject the article ; but the addition or "^ omission of it de- 
pends entirely on the nature of the words employed,! e. on the fact, whether 
they are designed to be specific or otherwise. 

(6) Nouns in apposition, explanatory of ci. preceding noun, 
usually take the article ; but sometimes it is omitted. 

E. g. ^Ayqlnnag 6 BaffiXsvg, Itadvvtjg o BamKTtijg, etc. But on the other 
hand; 2i(ji(av BvQaivg, Acts 10: 32; "Avva Tr^ocpijic^, Luke 2: 36; rtiiog 
JsQ^txlog, Acts 20 : 4 ; Tipsglov Kaiaaqog, Luke 3:1; "^agaa BaaiXioig, 
Acts 7 : 10, etc. Both of Uiese usages are common in lihe Classics. In 
cases where the object of the noun in apposition is to mark something 
eqpecific and individual, whii^ is akogether appropnate to the person or 
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thing namedy^the article is employed; but when there is no special design 
of this nature, it may be omitted, as in OovKvdldrig ^Adr^valogj JBgivrog Fa- 
Xvt&tf /iaadevg, etc Very generally token the explanatory noun in apposition 
takes the article, the preceding proper name omits it ; see above. Of course it 
is omitted in the first noun, when it is wanting in the second ; see above. 
But in a few cases both nouns take the article ; e. g. o Kqolaog^ o xSiv Av- 
datv fiaaiXivg. Here, and in such cases, special emphasis, or demonstrative 
meaning, is attached to the first noun. In like manner, iya 6 thlfioiv and 
iya tX^fiav ; in the first case, an intensity is expressed by o iXrjfKaVy quasi 
the ivretched one. 

The nam4is of rwersy mountains, countries, and islands, are sometimes put 
between the aiticle that belongs to the apposition-noun and that noun itself; 
as o *'AXvg nota^og^ the Halys river ; to Sovviov axgov, the Sunium summit ; 
rj jTJXog vriaog, (he Ddos island, etc. In such cases the two nouns must be of' 
the same gender, and then this position of the words makes them, as it were, 
one compound word. 

Participial nouns in apposition always take the artide ; and generally the 
nouns also which precede them; e. g. oi ^oivixeg — oi xxhavtsg xiiv piiaov. 

(7) Verbs signifying to be or to call, usually take anarthrous 
nouns, i. e. nouns without the article, after them ; but this cus- 
tom is not uniform. 

E. g. %v a&fii itrth !y jrrsvpc imi, aim nmt ipofioc, Matt 5 : 9 viol &eov 
nltj&fjaoytm , Matt 23 : 10 ftridi xXij^^ts xa^ij/i^ral ; and thus often. On 
die contrary; Xiyeiat 6 Sifftp&og, Rev. 8: 11 ; xaXeitai . . . o Xoyog xov d^tov. 
Rev. 19: 13. So Xen. Cyrop. HL 3, 4, avaxaXovPxsg lov (v^Qyetriy xov av- 
dqa %ov ayad-ov. See also Anab. VL 7. Matth. Gramm. § 268* Examples 
of the article after the substantive verb, see above under No. 5. In such 
cases, where the article is employed, it of course is emphatic, i. e. it attrib- 
utes the meaning of the noun joined vnth it in a peculiar sense to the in- 
dividuals in question. This usage is not imfi'equent m the Classics. 

(8) When the. gender of nouns connected togpther in the 
same case is different, if the article stands before the first noun, 
it is commonly inserted before the second, etc. ; but this practice 
is not uniform. 

E. g. tag aefiofAipag ywautag • . . not tovg jtQtotovg tilg noXstag, Acts 13: 
50 ; ip tolg naQanjtoiiaat xal tj axfo(3v(ni(f, Col. 2 : 13 ; to dlxaiov xal Tijy 
laotr^ta. Col. 4:1; et alibi saepe. Yet the contrary usage exists ; e. g, 
Ttt ivxaXiiaxa xal didaaxaXiag, Col. 2 : 22 : sig tag odovg xal (pgayfiovg, Luke 
14: 23; trjv dvva/iiv xal nXovxoy, Rev. 5: 12; Luke 1 : d 23: 49, et al. 
So Plato : ol nuldig xs xal y^wa'ixhg * o aonpQOvwv xal aoxfQOvovaa, et al. In 
all cases of this nature, the use of the article before the second noun, etc., 
depends on the degree of distinction which the writer means to make be- 
tween the different classes named. If this is a prominent object, the arti- 
cle is employed in each case ; otherwise it is omitted in the subsequent 
nouns, etc 

(9) Nouns connected in the same case and the same gender, 
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usually omit the article after the first noun ; but not unfrequently 
they insert it. > 

£. g. fiera TcSy nQsa^vxeQiav xal ygafifiajioiy, Mark 15 : 1 ; dia tiJ$ <piXo- 
aoqflag xai xivi^s oinaiTigf Col. 2:8; inl ifj ^vaia xal Xniovgylu^ PhiL 2 : 17, 
et alibi saepe. And tlie like in respect to adjectives and participles ; e. g. 
Toy ayiov Ttal dixaiavt Acts 3: 14 ; and so Acts 2: 20, etc. Participles ; 
oi . . . larQFvovTsg xal xavxbtfASvoi . . . xal . . . ttstto^otc;, Phil. 3:3; and so 
in John 21, 24, et al. saepe. 

Yet the contrary usage is almost equally common ; e. g. oi aqxi^Qm 
xal Ob vTitighai, John 19: 6 ; to! avifu^ xal t^ xXvdonvi^ Jjuke 8 : 24. Luke 
11 : 37, et aL saepe. The general principle seems to be, that where the 
particulars belong to one genus, the article is not repeated ; but where 
they are entirely separate, it is inserted. Yet this principle is very often 
violated ; as appears by the examples above, and as is manifest from the 
best Greek writers ; see M atth. Gramm. § 268. Anmerk. 1. Here, as in 
No. 8, the use of the article depends on the degree of distinctiveness t5 be 
given to each particular. 

General Remark. Such are the general principles respecting the ar- 
ticle, when employed, or not employed, as connected with the leading or 
principal noun or nouns in a sentence. The subordinate uses of it remain 
to be developed. In the m^an time the student should note, that the Greeks 
have three distinct methods of exhibiting their views in regard to the d^ 
niteness or ind^finiteness of any object For example ; (mov means animal^ 
L e. every and any animal ; to (euof means the animal^ i. e. a specific indi- 
vidual in a certala condition or with certain particular attributes ; Z^tov. xt 
means an animal, L e. a particular beast, or an individual beast, considered 
simply as individual, but not as distinguished by particular attributes or con- 
ditions, etc In the latter case ri;, t^ is usually employed in order to denote 
simple indimduality; and in the N. Test, sometimes, ug^ see No. 1. Note I. 
N. B. But sometimes, even here, emphasis occasions the use of the arti- 
cle with the noun which. Tt$ qualifies ; as o xvgiog xig, Soph. O. C. 288. xov$ 
airtoivxag jtpag, O. R. 107. 

<^ 90. Article with adjectives, 

(1) An adjective qualifying any noun may be placed either 
between the article and its noun, or (ifter the noun. In the last 
case the general rule is, that if the noun has the article, the ad- 
jective must adopt it; 

E. g. TO ayior nvivfia, ol aXri&i,vol nQoaxvvrjtalf etc. More usually the 
adjective is placed a/2er the noun ; as y ^ajri ?; aidviogf { noXig ^ fiBydXrj, 6 
av&QOiitog 6 aya&og, etc. Cases of both kinds occur every where, and 
more examples are unnecessary. 

(2) Different from the cases in No. 1, are all those cases in 
which the adjective is the predicate of a sentence. Here it usu- 
ally and naturally dispenses with the article, and more conmion- 
ly (not always) precedes the noun or pronoun to which it bears 
a relation. 
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E. g. xoelo^ 6 vQfiog * ov xaXbv to navxfUM * xovxo i<nt xolor. As the 
adjectiye in this case does not in reality agree with the noun expressedy it 
may be of a different number or gender, when the writer pleases ; like the 
Latin : Varium et mutabile semper femina^ and so the Greek novfiQov (liy yvytj. 

Note 1. In nearly, if not quite, all the cases in which the noun has an 
article, and the adjective has not the position, or the adjunct article, de- 
8cril)ed in No. 1, it must be regarded as a predicate. £. g. to yag nvivfia 
ayiovj (so Griesbach and Schott), Luke 12 : 12. 1 Cor. 10 : 3, to avTo /9^iS- 
fia TtPiVfiOTixov .... TO auTo nofiu nvtVfjiutiKoy ; Gal. 1: 4, jov iftaiwro^ 
aiavog novriQov ; 1 John 5 : 20, t; (ojYy aiavtog. See also above, No. 4. Note 
1. a, 3. In the classics a larger number of the like constructioDs are found, 
which are copiously exhibited in Matthiae's Gramm. § 277. h. Some of 
these are as follows ; ' It is proper for me to speak fiij inl tdiq Bgyoig xa- 
Xotg concerning works which are not good,* Eurip. Pheuiss. t540 ; .6 (ianig tovg 
Xc/ovg if/Bvdtlg Xi/si, Soph. Oedip. Tyr. 526; novtigolg xal lolg loyoiQ nal 
jolg nqayfiaai XQf^f^^voi, Isoc. [OrelL] § 208. So in Buttmann (§ 125. Note 
3), oXfiP Tr;v vvxra * ^€i tov nslixvv o^vratop * in SxQoig tolg OQBtn ' fjdno 
inl niovaloig Tolg noXsai. In such cases the adjective may precede or fol- 
low the noun with the article. In these and all the like cases, Matthiae, 
Buttmann, Klihner, and others, think the adjective is a kind ofpredieaU ; 
e. g. ^the prophet speaks words whidi arefaUe f ''making use of words 
and actions widch are hadf *^ he has an axe whitk is very sharp^ etc But 
if we may solve these cases in such a way, why may we not do the same, 
in respect to all other adjectives, especially such as foUow the noun, e. gi. 
ay&Qionog 6 ayadog, the man who is goodf Moreover how shall we ren- 
der oXrjv tI}v vvxTtt, following the principles of these grammarians ? The 
night which is whole, i. e. unbroken, imdivided, would not give the sense of 
the Greek, which means ' the whole time of the night season without any 
subtraction.' Are not cases of this nature, in respect to adjectives, like those 
of participles, which, placed before or after the noun with the article, may 
take or omit the article, just as the writer means to make them more or 
less prominent and distinctive ? If this principle may be applied to ad- 
jectives, all will be at least intelligible. But now, exactly the contrary mean- 
ing is elicited by the principles of the grammarians named ; and perhaps 
with good reason in most cases ; for most of the adjectives so arranged seem 
to be emphatic, as the reader may see for himself. 

In particular, adjectives of quantity, space, and the like, are wont to ob- 
tain the anarthrous state in question; e. g. such as nv^g, oXog, fiiaog, which 
rarely indeed stand between the article and its noun. Such cases, how- 
ever, seem to be merely idiomatic. But in regard to most adjectives in 
the condition now under consideration, Kiihner states the general princi- 
ple to be, that the tenter means to give them a predicate sense, and thvut to 
throw them into a kind of subordinate clause, instead of uniting them into one 
compound idea with the noun. It is not by the nature of the case only that 
we are to judge of them, but by the design of the writer. Quite different 
is the solution of Winer, § 12. 1. a. 

(3) The article with adjectives, which are not connected with 
any noun expressed, indicates that they are employed as nouns. 
It is regulated by the usual principles of specification. 
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E. g. o i/m&og, ol xaxoi, oi ^yijroi, and particularly the neuter sing^ and 
often the plural, as to xaXov, to xcixoy, to yvoKnop, la avayxata, rot ao^oTot, 
etc. The neuter thus employed is very often used in the place of abstract 
nouns ; and often also for adverbs. 

Note. The article here, as in the case of nouns, can be omitted if the 
expression is designed to be indefinite ; e. g. Odys. ^', 195, alaog a blind 
man. 

<§► 91. Article with Participles. 

(1) When participles are employed as mere adjectives, in re- 
spect to meaning, the construction of them, in regard to the ar^ 
tide, is substantially the same with that of adjectives. 

£. g. (a) Tliey are placed between the article and its noun ; as o itx^itq 
fiairiktvg. Matt 2: 2; lot; (paipoftivov aauQog, Matt 2:7; Ti^g fAfXkovtTtig 6q- 
yijg^ Matt 3:7; rov Ityifizvov IXix^ov^ Matt 4:18; et al. saepe. (6) More, 
usually they are placed after the noun, and take the article when the noun 
has it ; e* g. o S^jog c ^wv the living bread, John 6 : 51, comp. v. 57, o (rSy 
nairiQ, Matt 10 : 6, Tct nqo^axa xa iLnoXfal.6ta the lost sheep^ etc. Neuter 
intransitive and passive verbs form most of the participles used as adjec- 
tives, 

(2) Participles retaining the meaning of verbs are subject 
to a different construction; and for the most part the so-called 
article, when attached to them, is to be translated by he who, 
who, whoever, they who, that which, etc. No certain rule can 
be given here, inasmuch as it generally depends on the intention 
of the writer, as tp the prominence which he designs to give to 
the participial word, whether the article is inserted or omitted. 

Illustrations. Several classes may be here distinguished, (a) Where 
the Participle forms the svbjed or object of a sentence ; in which case it 
takes the article in order to give it somewhat of the nature of a noun ; 
e. g. 6 noir^aag to tktog [iaxi, nl7i<flov\ Luke 10 : 37. In 11 : 23, o firi wv — 
o fiti awaymv; v. 40, 6 noti^aag, etc. John 6: 35, 6 iQxofASvog — o nuntvow, 
etc Rom. 10: 5^ and in like manner, every where. Here we tri&islate o 
by he who, whoever, etc., and subjoin a verb ; and we do so, because our 
idiom difiers. from the Greek. When piurticiples are the object of a sen- 
tence, the principle is the same ; e. g. ^ I will in no wise cast out Toy i^x^" 
/uvov ngog fit,^ John 10: 37. Id. saep. al. . 

Note. But here also, as in the case of adjectives, if the object be not 
specific, the article may be omitted, even according to the best Greek usage ; 
e. g. /Jorjaag one who cries, a crier, Odys. 8, 473 ; voijaag an intelligent person, 
Hes. Egy, init: ogioloyav any one who confesses, Lys. p. 104. 28; and Plato 
even commingles both constructions in the following sentence ; diatpsQst 
di nafinoXv fia&otv firi fia&ovrog, xal o yvfAvaaafiSPog fAti yfyvfAvaofiivov he 
differs much who has learned, from him who has not learned, and he who has 
practised, from him who is not practised Matth. § 556. 4. So in Rom. 10: 
14, ' How shall they hear x^ni^ wiqwrtrortog.^ 
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(6) Where the subject or object of the sentence is odierwise designated, 
L e. is a noun, pronoun, etc., the practice is various, as the part (the par- 
tieipial-adjectives excepted) then comes near to the nature of a verb. (1) 
The subject or object may have or omit the article, v^hile the participle is 
anarUirous ; e. g. o hrxvQoq xa&o)Jtli<rfiivog q>vXacr(rfif etc Luke 11: 21. 
V. 22, o UrxvgotsQog ineX&dv vtx-^aijy etc V. 24, to axa^agtov ur^iffia . . . 
iJijTovv . . . xal fiti evgiaxoy. V. 53, oi yQafifiaieig . . . iytdQuiovrfc, etc John 
6: 14, 19. Rom. 10: 12. Acts 23: 27. 3: 26. 21: 8. Such is the great ma- 
jority of cases. But cases where the article is omitted in both words 
are frequent; e. g. Rom. 11 : 21, ngog Xaov anBt&ovvja xal avTiUyovra. 
Luke 11: 17, nSiaa fiaaiXfia . . . diafiSQtad^iUra, etc Luke 10: 25. Acts 
1 : 15 ; and so whenever the subject is designed not to be specific (2) 
The participle may take the article, while the subject either has it, or re- 
jects it; as 01 oq>&aXfioi oi fiXinovtic^ Luke 10: 23; ol uv&gtoTioi. oi nsQina^ 
tovvTtg, Luke 11: 44; to alfict ... to ixxwopLtvow, Luke 11: 50. John 6: 22, 
27, 33, 44, 50. The subject is anarthrous in. Luke 11: 10, nag o aU{o9\ 
11: 45, iHidaaitaXi^ taxna Xiytovy etc John 6:45. Rom. 10: 4, 11, et al. saepe. 
Generally some pronoun, or nug, or tig, is the subject or object in such 
cases, i. e. where the noun, etc, omits the article and the participle takes it 

Remark. In a great number of instances, a Participle of the Nom. case 
merely supplies the place of a verb, and is used to designate preparatory 
action ; see § 140. 3. Of course it is anarthrous here, where the subjed is 
a noun or pronoun expressed or understood. But the ^eat mass of cases 
in which the Part has an article, (excepting those which supply the place 
of nouns or adjectives), is of such a nature that the article must be ren- 
dered he who, who, whoever, that which, etc, and such are to be regarded as 
being thus made promment by the article, and in a measure disjoined from 
the nouns, etc., with which they are-construed. Of course, the case No. 1 
above presents the less emphatic use of the participle ; No. 2, the more 
emphatic one. See an example of both in 1 Pet 5: 10. The reader will 
not fail to remark, that such being the case, the article before participles 
of this class produces an effect just the reverse of that which is produced 
when it is employed with adjectives. Is there not something yet unde- 
veloped, respecting the use of the article in senses so opposite ? 

<^ 92. Article before ctker adjuncts to principal Nouns. 

(1) A multitude of leading nouns have other adjuncts besides 
adjectives and participles, which qualify them, or are exegetical 
in their nature ; and thus these adjuncts partake of the nature of 
adjectives. Such adjuncts^ when connected with prepositions, 
are disposed of in the same way as adjectives, in regard to the 
article. 

E. g. (a) Sudi adjuncts may be put between the article and the noun ; 
as TO iv ay^^ci);roi$ xaxov ' lalg iv diioiaTtoga qfvXaig * to iv aaqxl e&vtf, etc. 
In all such cases the adjuncts are, to all intents and purposes, adjectives ad 
sensum. (b) They are put ctfler the principal noun, and usually (but not al- 
ways) with the article before them when the noun has Jhe article; as %ilg 
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diaxwlag Tfj; ug tovg aylovg, 2 Cor. 8:4; tdig . . . ud€Xq>dig toig it sS-ptov, 
Acts 15: 23; James 1: 1. Rom. 4: 11, et saepe alibL (c) The adjunct 
sometimes has the article when the principal noun omits it ; and vice versa ; 
e. g. nUnn tfj (ig ifii. Acts 26 : 18 ; sgytov %m iv dixaiocrvvj]j Tit 3:5; 2 Tim. 
1 : 13, et saepe al., see Winer § 19. 4. Vice versa ; t&v irvyyiv&y fiov xata 
aaQxay Rom. 9: 3; ra e^vri iv aagxl^ Eph. 2: 11 ; 2 Cor. 7i 7. CoL 1 : 4. 
3 Cor. 10: 18. And so Polyb. HL 48. 11, triv alXoxQimr[ttii n^og* Pfo^aiovg, 
et aL saepe. 

Note 1. It will be understood, of course, that where the principal noun 
omits the article, the adjunct more commonly omits it also ; as eig (ieTdXrjipiv 
fjtna svxaQKTtlag, 1 Tim. 4:3; 1 Tim. 1 : 5. Rom. 14 : 17, et al. saepe. But 
exceptions to this, as in (c) above, are by no means rare. 

(2) The most common adjunct of all is the Gen. Cdse, as con- 
nected with the principal noun. The usage here differs some- 
what from that described in No. 1. E. g. 

(1) Tlie Gen. is tumaUy put after the principal noun toithovi repeating the 
arHde which belongs to the principal noun ; as o Xoyog lov ■^sot; (not o rov 
S^eov) ; and thus in cases without niunber. But, (2) We find also (although 
not often in the N. Test) such constructions as repeat the article of the 
principal noun ; e. g. o ivtiQ 6 trig Kv&tiQV^ (Anac.) ; 6 dt^fiog o ^A^taidnv^ 
Plat Gorg. p. 481 ; ta Tsijifij. tat ^A&npaitop, id. p. 455, et al. saepe. So in the 
N. Test ; 1 Cor. 1 : 18, o loyog 6 tov aravgov ; Acts 13: 22, Japid^ o jov 
*IeaaaL John 19: 25. Matt 4: 21. 10 f 2. Mark 3: 17, etc; nearly always 
for the sake of emphasis or distinction. (3) Not unfrequently the Gen. is 
placed between the article of the governing noun and that noun itself; e. g. 
Tct trig ^oUfXig nqaynaray etc. ; but this is not a usUal construction in the 
N. Testament 

Note 1. Usually hoth nouns, in such cases, have or omit the article. 
But this is not a necessary rule ; for often the first noun is anarthrousy whUe 
the second noun has the artide ; and sometimes vice versa ; e. g. iv fjiiato twv 
axav^&pj Luke 8:7; ii5ovwv tov piov^ Luke 8 : 14 ; Luke 8 : 41. Phil. 2 : 25, 
et al. saepe. In the examples above, viz. ra ttlxri ta *Ad-t}val(av, 6 dfjfiog o 
'Ad-Tpfalfov, etc., the noun in the Gen. omits the article; and so in some 
other cases where proper names are not concerned ; . e. g. awixaXsae, xal 
innimv xal nej^mv xal aQfidrav tovg ^yrj^iovag^ Cyrop. vi. 3. 8. It does not 
seem to depend merely on the rdation of the two nouns, whisther they shall 
both take or both reject the article ; but on the nature pf each noun by itself, 
and on the particular design of the writer as to specification in respect, to 
either noun. 

Note 2. The construction in No. 3 is sometimes carried so &r in the 
classics, that three articles are brought together; e. g. Ti/y jou t^ ovti ^ti- 
toqhxov . . . ti/vriv * ta tijg twv TtoXX&v ipvxrig ogifiata, Plato. This involute 
construction is not at aU predominant in the N. Test ; the writers of which 
generally prefer the most simple and obvious position of their words, and 
plainly seek for no effect resulting from mere artificial harmony of arrange- 
ment 

20 
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<^ 93. Special usages of the article. 

(1) OvTOQ, ixelvog, and avrog, used bs pronominal adjectives ^ 
require the noun (some proper names excepted) to which they 
belong, to take the article, throughout the N. Test. 

Note 1. In the classics, nouns thus connected sometimes take and some- 
times omit the article, specially in poetry ; see Matth. § 265. 1. § 266. 

, Note 2. When the nouu is the predicate of a sentence, and the pronoun 
the svhjedy the article may of course he dispensed with ; as tavta tixva 
jov ^«pv these [are] the children of God, Rom. 9 : 8. Comp. Gal. 3 : 7. 1 Thess. 
4:3. Luke 1 : 36, et alihi. 

(2) "Hxaoiog, in the N. Test., used as an adjective, expels the 
article; see Luke 6: 44. John 19: 23. Heb. 3: 13, al. 

Note. The Greeks, on the other hand, sometimes admitted the article 
in this case ; see Matth. § 265. 5. 

(3) Totoviog admits or rejects the article, as the nature of the 
noun is definite or indefinite. 

E. g. 2 Cor. 12: 2, a J6hn 4: 23. Mark 9: 37. Exduded in Matt 9: 8. 
Mark 6: 2. Acts 16: 24, et al. Same usage in the classics. 

(4) nig in the singular, (a) Requires the article with its noun 
when it indicates totality, i. e. a tout ensemble, (b) It excludes 
it, when each is the idea conveyed by it. 

E. g. naact t^ ayilti, Matt 8 : 32. 21 : 10. Mark 4 : 1, et aL saepe. {h] £. g. 
nag av-d-Qmnog^ naaa nSXig, etc ; see Matt 3: 10. 13: 47. Luke 3: 5, et aL 
saepe. 

Note. Proper names under (a) do not always take the article ; as na- 
aa 'isgofyolvfia, Matt 2 : 3. Acts 2 : 36. On the other hand, when a partici' 
p^ is employed in the room of a noun, in the case (6), the article remains ; 
as nag 6 og/iionevog, Matt. 5 : 22; nag 6 fiXintov, Matt 5 : 28 ; and so in in- 
numerable cases, both in the N. Test and in the classics. It is the partici- 
ple which demands the retention of the article in such cases, in order that 
this article should mark its nature as a noun, adjective, etc 

(c) A definite noun, joined with the plural (naweg, etc.), re- 
quires the article ; before an indefinite one the article is omitted. 

R g. inserted in such cases as Matt 2: 16. 4: 24. Mark 5: 12, et saepe 
alibL On the contrary, omitted in such cases as Rom. 5: 12. GaL 6: 6. 
1 Tim. 2: 4, et al. saepe. THe presence of ndvtsg, etc, then, does not 
seem to affect the omission or insertion of the article before the noun ; 
this depends on the nature of the noun itself. 

Note. The position of nag etc, and navug etc., varies in a few cases ; 
e. g. naaa ^ noXiq, 6 nag vofiog GaL 5: 14, tixvav avtijg TrdvTooy Luke 7: 35 ; 
but in almost all cases this adjective preceded the noun to which it belongs. 
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The like position {before the noun) does oXog always take in the N. Test ; 
and very often ixeivogy in like manner. 

(5) The pronominal adjectives ff^og^ aog, i^fiusgog, etc., usu- 
ally require the article, because of their definitive nature. 

But sometimes it is omitted, where the nature of the case shows that 
the writer does not desire to particularize ; as ifiov (ig&fia imiv^ John 4: 34. 

(6) Adverbs often take the article and thus become adjec- 
tives, or supply the place of nouns. 

E. g. ol naXttt [Svd-gomot]j { avgioy [w^Qo]i V ^^^ [noXig], etc. 

(7) The Infinitive mode when used substantively, usually 
takes the article ; in which case this mode is employed as an 
indeclinable noun, in all the usual cases of a noun. 

(8) The article to is put before a word, phrase, etc., quoted ; 
as TO *HXXag the [word] Hellas ; or before a phrase or sentence, 
the whole of which is employed as subject or object in a sentence. 

EL g. ' There arose a dispute among them, to tig av ^ij fis/^oy ovrcSy,' 
Luke 9: 46; 'And they sought ... to xetg up tXiatriP aliov^ Luke 22: 2. 
So Rom. 8: 2& Acts 4: 21. 22: 30. Mark 9: 2a Luke 1: 62. 22: 23. 
1 Thess. 4 : L In such cases, to is eqiuvalent to mdelioet, namdy, etc 

<^ 94. Article as a pronoun. 

(1) The simple article as a pronoun demonstrative^ is em- 
ployed rarely in the N. Test. ; but the sense of a demonstrative 
attaches to it in cases such as o fiiv . . • o di, or Sdt and oidi, or 
ol ix vofiov, td negi vfA^v, and the like. 

In Acts 17: 28, xov yig yivoq dcrfiiv (from Aratus) means: We are the 
offspring of THIS one, i. e. tovrov xov &bov. But in general the demon- 
strative is made as above. Oftentimes o ^8 alone is equivalent to ov%og\ 
as de inoxQi&Blg, Matt 15: 24, 26. 12: 39, 48, al. saepe. Again: ol, etc., 
with the Gen. dependent on it, or followed by a noun with a preposition, 
is often used as a kind of demonstrative ; e. g. oi tov ZepsdaloVy John 21 : 2; 
TO Trig ootQTtogt Rom. 8: 5. Luke 2: 49. Matt 16: 23, et al. saepe ; and so ol 
ino T^g^lToXlag, ot i% nBqnofAijg, eta, L e. they or Ifmse of Italy, etc 

(2) The use of o, ij, to, as a proper relative pronoun in the 
N. Test., is denied by late critics. Matthiae limits this use to 
the Ionic and Doric writers, and to the tragedians in the Attic, 
§ 292 ; and Winer does not recognize it in the N. Testament, 
4 20. 3. 

Note. Separate from Its connection with participles, I am not aware of 
any instance in which the article is employed as aaimple relaHve pronoun, 
in the N. Testament But here, whatever may be said as to the nature of 
the Chreek idiom itself in respect to o, 19, to, before participles, in translat- 
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ing such phrases into English, or Latin, we are obliged to render the arti- 
cle as if it were a relative pronoun ; e. g, o &e6g, 6 naXitrag ^fiag, Chdj who 
called us; 6 ^£0$, o a^oQUrag [u, God, who .stparaied me, etc. ; and thus of 
, neady all the participles that bear a verbal sense and have the article pre- 
fixed. It would not be strictly correct, as a matter of mere grammar, to 
nanie the article in such cases a relative pronoun ; but it constitutes an 
idiom so peculiar that we can express the sense of it only by translating it 
as a reUdive, Evidently something more remains to be done, in order to 
cast satisfactory light upon the differences (as grammarians now represent 
the matter) between the insertion and omission of the article in connection 
with adjectives, and the same in connection with participlea At present 
the theory is not only diverse in regard to this subject, but on some points 
it seems to be directly contradictory. 



• NOUNS. 

<^ 95. Number and Gender qf nouns. 

(1) In ca^es almost without number, in the Old Test, and in 
the New, also in all classic authors, the singular number of nouns 
and pronouns stands genericaUy for a whole class ; i. e. (as we 
say), it is a noun or pronoun of multitude. 

£. g. James 5: 6, 'ye have killed xov dlxaiopf 2: 6, 'but ye have dis- 
honoured tov ntcaxi^ ;' 1 Pet 4: 18, ' if o dUaiog scarcely be saved, where 
will 6 aaB^Tig xal oifAaQtfoXog appear.^ Pronouns (yvhich of course occupy 
the place of nouns) conform every where, pro re natd, tO' this usage. 

Nqte. Of course, a verb, adjective, or participle, may be in the singvlar 
or pltaral when connected with a noun, etc, of multitude. 

(2) Vice verady the plural form is often used where only an 
individual, or a particular thing is meant. 

E. g. (a) In a multitude of cases where the plural form of nouns is em- 
ployed to designate a single object ; as ovgavol, aiaptg^ avaioXal, dvafial, 
lit dt^td, jolg xoXnoig Luke 16: 23, ^| aifidrav iysvn^&ijaav John 1: 13, 
(probably referring to the blood of both parents), %d iyxdria, /Eviaia, a^vfia^ 
ai yQaq>al, and the like. Usage only can determine the extent of ^is 
idiom ; but in many <;ases such plurals depend on the tohole being regarded 
as made vp of various parts or ingredienis. 

(b) In many special cases, where emphasis is designed to be given to the 
expression, or generality of idea to be expressed ; as Heb. 9: 23, xQsitToa& 
&viriaig, spoken of the death of Christ; John 9: 3, egya d^eov, the peculiar 
or miraculous work of healing the blind; Heb. 7: 6, iirayytXlag, the spe- 
cial promise respecting the Messiah ; 2 Cor. 12: 1, ontavlag xal anoxa- 
Xvipeig, the heavenly vision related in the sequel; James 2: 1, ^ ngocromo^ 
XiUffUxtg, partiality of any kind; and so oftentimes, both in the New and 
Old Testament Cases like this last, viz. of abkrad nomis in the plural 
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necessarily denote the Tarious developments or ezhibitionB of the qualities 
named. 

(c) Where the thought is designed to be general only, the plttrtd is not 
unfrequendy used, when strictly speaking the subject or agent is only one ; 
e. g. Matt 26 : 8, ol fia&rjTal avtov . . . Xiywrsg, but in John 12 : 4, elg i* 
t«lv iAa9fjiwp airtov, 'lovdag . . . Xiysi, etc*, for here Matthew relates the &ct 
in a general way, while John specificates ; so Matt 27 : .44, ol Irjatal . . . 
Oipddil^ov, but Luke 23 : 39, tig di t&y . . . xaxovgytay ijilaatpifiit ; Matt. 20 : 
30 — 34 dvo tvq>lol x. t. X., Mark 10 : 46 — 52, Bagjlfiaiog 6 JVtpXog, and Luke 
18 : 35—43 Tvq>l6g ti^, where the former evangelist relates die occurrence 
in a more general way, Mark specificates a noted individual, and Luke 
particularizes but does not specificate. So John 20 : 1, 11, 18, speaks of 
Mary Magdalene only as going to the sepulchre, while Mark 16 : 1, 2. 
Luke 24: 1, 9, 10, speak of her and several others, and Matt 28: 1, 7, 8, of 
Mary Magdalene and another Mary; in Matt 8: 28 seq. two demoniacs 
are mentioned, while in Mark 5: 1 seq., Luke 8 : 26 seq., only one is named. 
Comp. also Mark 7: 17 with Matt 15: 15; Matt. 14: 17 and Mark 6: 38 
with John 6: 8, 9 ; Matt 24: 1 with Mark 13: 1 ; Matt 27: 37 with John 
19: 19 ; Matt 27: 48 and Mark 15: 36 with John 19: 29. So in Luke 22: 
67, liyopTfg, when, in all probability, one only is meant ; see also the same 
idiom in John 11: 8. Luke 20: 21, 39. 24: 5 (ilnov). Matt 15: 1, Xiyovteg. 
15: 12 (ilnoy). In John 6: 45. Acts 13: 40, we have iv joig ngotptitaig} 
Matt 24 : 26, iy Tolg tofiBloig, when, evidently, only a particular passage of 
Scripture, and a particular recess is meant; so inixa&nTsp indvta avtwp. 
Matt 21 : 7, where only one can be meant, unless, with Euthymius, we re- 
fer avt&v to iiMLTia. The reader is particularly desired to collate all these 
passages ; for the subject is df great importance in respect to the concilia- 
tion of one part of Scripture with another. 

Note 1. In classical Greek a multitude of the like idioms occur. Mat- 
thiae says (§ 293), that * expression in the plural serves to give emphasis to 
general expressions? So %a q>lXiaTa for mother^ spouse, etc. ; so d&fAaia — xa- 
gijva ^OXvfjLTtoVf etc. So also, Eurip. Hipp. 11, Hippolytus is called Uixd-mg 
naidiVfiota the pupU of PiUheus ; Hesiod. Sc. H. 312, xqlnog . . . xXvxa sgya. 
The exchange ofiyto and ^fitlg, and of corresponding verbs, occurs times 
without number in the classics. Matthiae, moreover, lays it down as a 
principle, that, ' ih the Greek language, more than in any other (has he 
studied the Hebrew ?) there is a passing from the plural to the singular, 
and vice versd ; and also, that the plural may receive attributives or defini- 
tives [L e. verbs, participles, adjectives, etc] in the singular number, § 293. 
Hence a verb in the singular is sometimes employed after a Nom. in the 
plural ; or a participial noun singular, or a common noun singular, stands 
connected with a plural verb. In like manner the singular of nouns is 
often put where we might expect the pluraL' Such being the case in the 
Classics, why should we imagine that the N. Test writers have departed 
fi-om the idiom of the Greek language, when examples of this kind are 
now and then found among them ? , 

Note 2. It follows of course, that the nde respecting the agreement of a 
verby adjedvoe, etc^ with a noun in regard to number, is by no means universaL 
Nouns or pronouns generic, although in the angular, may be construed 
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ad aensum, and therefore take a plural verb, etc. ; and vice vend^ those plu* 
rals which designate dngle things, or an entirely of several parts com- 
bined together, may have a singular verb, etc In the Classics examples 
without number may be found of the construdio adsensun^ where the mean' 
ing (and not the form) of words is principally regarded. See in Kiih- 
ner, § 418. a, &, etc 

(3) The neuter gender is not unfrequently used in reference 
to persons, where the expression is designed to be of a general 
nature. 

K g. Ttay 0, John 17: 2, in reference to the elect ; so avroi ... & aio-iy, 
John 17: 21 ; to narixoVj 2 Thess. 2: 6, for the masc. see v. 7; comp. also 
1 Cor. 1 : 27, 28. Heb. 7 : 7. 1 John 5 : 4, et aL So fi«quently, in classical 
Greek; e. g. to (iSiQaxiav, to yvvaUiov, t« Trcti^ixa, %a iy&giajgiVyetc for 
yotUh, woTnen, cMldrenj men, etc 

Note. Whenever construdio ad sensum takes place, the gender or num- 
ber of the word employed is overlooked, and the verb, adjective, etc., ac- 
cords with the real gender or number of the thing or person intended to 
be expressed ; thus rot naidixd ian xaloQ. 

<^ 96. Nature and meaning of Case.* 

(1) It seems to be now gei^erally agreed among grammarians of the 
higher class, that the germ of the sevcTal cases in Greek, is to be 
foimd tn the sensible relations of space to material oljeds. Strictly considered, 
the Nom. and Voc. are not cases ; but real cases are made by variations 
from these, or at least from the Nominative. In this light case is here 
considered. 

(2) The relations of space to objects are twofold ; first as in motion, se- 
condly as at rest The first comprises two particulars, viz. (a) Motion yrom 
an object (b) Motion toward, or over an object The second comprises 
the notion of an object at rest in a certain place. 

(3) The Gen. case, in its first and original meaning seems to have sprung 
from the idea of motion from an object, and so to answer the question, 
Whence^ The Ace; denotes the idea of motion toward or aver an object, 
and answers the question, fFhiffier^ The Dative originally designated the 
where of an object, i. e. it designated rest or continuance in any place. 

Note. By subdivisions of one or more of these, some languages, e. g. 
the Latin, has made more cases than three. But originally these seem to 
comprise the whole ground. The three cases may^be named, (as they have 
recently been for the purpose of designating their origin), the u^Aence-etue 
(Gen.), the where-case (Dat), and the whither-case (Ace.) 

(4) Transferring the relations just specified firom space to fime,(a transfer 
very natural and often found in all languages), we have the Gen. marking 

* This subject has recently been discussed in a most ample manner, by Har- 
tungjUeber 6ild. und Bedeutung der Casus, 1831 ; Walner, Bedeut. der sprachl. 
Casus, 1827; K. F." Becker, Organisrous der Sprachen, etc.; Herling, Syntax 
'der Deutscben Sprache; and Kahner; ausfhbrl Griech. Gramm. § 503 seq. 
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ihe time from ukuh any thing, event, etc, is to be dated ; the Ace. marking 
the time unto or through whioh any thuig is developed ; and the Dat desig- 
nating the ti$ne in whidi any thing happened. 

(5) Those relations being, in the next place, carried over to' causcdityy 
will of course denote, {a) The Gen., the source from which any thing springs, 
viz. the ground, reason, origin, or author of the same, (b) The Ace. the 
tchiiher of action, i. e. the effect, consequence, etc. of it, or the object on 
which it terminates, (c) The Dat, the delaying or continuance of action on 
or in a thing (ihe where) and therefore the means or intermediate process 
by vrhich any thing is accomlpished. 

(6) 7^ uHxy and numner of any action, etc., may be expressed by either of 
these cases, Recording to the writer's design to refer this manner to the 
whence, the where, or the whither, of any action, event, etc. 

(7) Rise of prepositions. It is easy to see that, only the more general pur- 
poses of speech could be well subserved by marking these general relations. 
Something more definite was needed to designate such space-relations, as 
above, below ; unthin, vrithout ; before, behind ; on this side, on the other side ; 
to, from; thereto, therefrom ; forwards, baekwards; over here, over there, etc* 
For distinction's sake these minuter relations are now named dimension-re- 
lections, in order to separate them from the more general relations of space 
as marked merely by cases. To mark definitely these dimension-rdatioTUtj 
prepositions were originally introduced. 

(8) Once introduced, and the convenience of them being so obvious, 
the general power of case retreated and the sway of prepositions advanced* 
At last case came to be employed, more usually, only to designate mere 
eauuicd relations ; although even in the latter stages of Greek, many vestiges 
of the ancient usages still remain. 

Note. Causal relations, as the phrase is now employed, means the rela- 
tion of agency or influence of an internal nature, L e. such as the springing 
from, or else affecting, any being, object, etc. The Gen. indicates the source 
of influence or causality, and the Ace. the object of it, viz^ that which is af- 
fected by it The Dat leans to the expression of locality, and indicates 
cause, therefore, only in the secondary sense of end in view, means, instru- 
ment, way and manner, etc. The development of the Greek language cor- 
responds with the view given above. Older writers make use of fewer 
prepositions; the later ones employ them much oflener. 

(9) It is easy to see by this account of the general nature of case and of 
the prepositions, that the necessities of a language would of course occasion 
enlargements of some of these principles, or, in other words, occasion it to 
shoot out branches from this trunk and main limbs. Accordingly we shall 
see, in the particular syntax of the Gen. Dat and Ace, that there are diver- 
gencies from the leading principles, which at times it is difficult for us to 
trace ; but, in the main, aU moves on in conformity with these general 
views. 

General Remarks. The idiom of the Greek differs widely, in some re- 
spects, from that of the English, in the use of verbs and cases coimected. 
To a very great extent the Greek employs the Gen. afler verbs, adjectives, 
and participles ; but as thus employed it was not by them regarded as a 
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patMivt subject of iixfluence or aetion, butas'anocltve agent, caiudng or giv- 
ing occasion, in one sense or another, to the action, influence, etc., desig- 
nated by the verb, adjectiye, etc., connected with it Hence verbs, etc, 
thus employed before the Gen., are to be regarded, so far as Greek usage 
in this particular instance is concerned, as inlransUive, or r^exive, or passive. 
This accounts for the frequency with which the middle voice is employed 
before the Genitive. When influence is exerted which merely pax^ex over 
to some object, this object is designated by the Ace. case and not by the 
Genitive, L e. the Ace points out the object on which the action or influ- 
ence terminates, (the whither-ctue) . In English we have little, comparative- 
ly, to correspond with some part of the Greek usage of the Genitive af- 
ter verbs ; e. g. the Greeks would say : ajioXavsiv Jivog, ^lyyavuv iivog^ 
axovBiv uvogf iqav iipog, etc., which we must translate, to enjoy any things 
to tov4:h any things to hear any thing, to love any one, etc. Which is the 
more philosophical ? Doubtless the Greek ; for enjoying, touching, hearing 
and loving, are matters of our ovm experience, and do not directly aflect the 
objects which occasion these internal sensations. These views, moreover, 
are fundamental as distinguishing the nature of the Gen. and Ace. cases. 
The former is active, L e. according to the Greek method of conception ; 
the latter denotes the passive subject of influence. That the Greeks oflen 
used the Dat and also the Ace. afler the same verb which at times takes a 
Gen., is no objection to this view ; for diflerent nouns have difierent mean- 
ings, and therefore imply different relations ; and besides this, the efibrt to 
attain variety of expression would give rise to many such interchanges as 
these. It does not follow, when I say: He tasted of honey, and he tasted 
honey, that there is no diflerence in the mode of expression minutely con- 
sidered, although the general idea may be and is the same. The Greeks 
could say : igav Jivog or ripa, and we can say, in a like way : to be in love 
unih any one^ or to love any one. Yet the expressions are not in all re- 
spects exactly equivalent 

'^ 97. Nominative and Vocative. 

(1) Thb nom. case usually constitutes the subject of a sen- 
tence, i. e. of some verb expressed or implied. But, 

(2) The Nom. in some cases is used absolutely, i. e. inde- 
pendently of the construction which follows it, both in the N. Test, 
and in classic writers. 

E. g. o Muivaiig ovtog . . . ovx oidapev tI x. t. A, Acts 7 : 40 ; o vim&v, noi- 
ijao) ahxov x. t. X, Rev. 3 : 12. Also Luke 13 : 4. 1 John 2 : 27. Matt 10 : 32. 
12 : 3& Mark 9 : 20, et aL See Matth. § 311. 

(3) The Nom. form^ is often used as a Vocative, both in the 
N. Test, and elsewhere. 

E. g. r/ nalg, iyslgov, Luke 8: 54. Mark 9: 25. Matt 27: 29. Mark 10: 
47, et saepe al. Matth. § 312. 

(4) The Nom. stands in Greek c^er, as well as before, such 
verbs as merely constitute a copula in a sentence, and even when 
this Nom. is not the subject of the sentence. 
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Note 1. The student is already acquainted with the well known leading 
constituents of a sentence, viz., the subject and predicate, which last may' 
be either a verb, or an adjective, noun, etc., with the copula or verb of ex- ' 
istence. Most verbs of course serve the double purpose of copula and predi- 
cate, L e. they not only assert, but assert some particular quality, action, 
state, etc. But there is a considerable class of verbs, which usually serve 
merely as the copula of a sentence, and do not contain in themselves any 
completed declaration of attribute, action, state, etc. All these usually take 
the Nom..case after them. Such verbs are not only el/Al, vnagx^^ yivoftaiy 
but also, <pi/cD, Kvqm^ xaXiofiaij qtotviai, inixaXioftaij TtQoaayoQevofiou, oPOfid^ 
Sofitti, kiyofACttj oxovo), aigiofAai, aJiodUKVVfAm,x^tQOtoyiofAaiyX(firofiai, doxsatf 
(fcUvofiai, Ibtxa, voftiCofiai, vnokafi^dpofUKi, xgivofiai, drikoofiat, fiivut, %a-&itT^ 
Ttjfii, and others. It must not be supposed that all these verbis in all their 
voices, etc., take a Nom. after them ; nor in all the meanings which they 
bear ; but in those cases in which they serve as a copula only, they take the 
Nom. after them ; e. g. iyd iini Ssog * (ptaveiTs fis, 6 S^ddfTxaXogj John l3 : 13; 
XiytTaif oaipivd^og, Rev. 8: 11 ; q)lXog . . . xoafiov ix^Qog lov "^sov xa&iatU" 
Tat, James 4 : 4, et sic. al. saepe. Rost § 100, Anm. 1. Matth. § 307. 

Note 2. When a name is given in connection with ovofia, it may be 
done in three ways ; e. g. to ovofia auTiJ^, MuQidfi' or r\ ovofia, MaQuxfA • or 
ovofiOTi MagidpL In the last case, the proper name stands in apposition with 
some preceding noun, and ovQfiaxi is the Dat of circumstance^ as hxaiop- 
rdqxjl ovofiati IvUm, Acts 27 : 1. Luke 1 : 5. *'Av^qa hvofian ^Avetvlav, Acts 
9:12. ' 

5. When an epexegetical clause is added to a preceding clause which con- 
tains an oblique case, the clause added sometimes begins with a Nom., as if 
it were a part of a new sentence, instead of adopting the oblique form 
merely for the sake of apposition. 

E. g. H. f. 395, ^vydxriQ fnyaXi'ivoQog ^Hnltovog^ 'IIbxIwv og svatsv x. t. L 
JL X. 437, Tov ds xtxXXlaxovg Xnnovg Idov ride fityiaiovg' XEVxoxfQOk ;|fioi'Off, 
-d^iiuv if dvi^oKTiv ofioXoi. Plato, Soph. p. 266, xl^iifii dvo Hix^ no^vixix^ig 
sidjj ' & sia (iiv xnt av&Qmnlvrj xaxd . xtaxsgov ifififta. lb. p. 218. 
Tt drixa ngo(na^al(is-Q^ av svyp(aaxop fiiv xal ^fiixgov . . . ,* oiof ianoXuvxi^^^ 
X. t. X, See copious citations of the like kind, in Bemhardy. Synt p. 68 seq. 
Such a construction often occurs in the Apoc, and has been sometimes put 
to the account of solecism. With how much reason, th'e reader may now 
judge. See Rev. 1:5. 

(6) The vocative is used either with or without the w. 

E. g. Matt 15: 28, (u yvpatl Acts 21: 20, ddsXq>i, and saepe al. So in 
the classics ; Matth. § 312. 4. 

GENITIVE. 

^ 98. Nature and uses of the Genitive. 

(1) The fundamental idea of this case has already been shown 
(in <^ 96) ; it is the whence-caae. This general idea may be ap- 
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plied to space, time, and finally to causalUy or originating source 
in its most extensive sense. It is with the latter that we are prin- 
cipally concerned. 

NoTOE 1. The name Genitive (L e. gignit) shows well the true nature of this 
case. In some sense, direct or indirect, real or supposed, does this case, in 
nearly all its developments, correspond with this name. 

Note 2. The primary uses of the Gen., in relation to space and time, have 
for the most part yielded to the interposition of prepositions, such as ano, 
Ik, etc ; while the secoDdary uses,^such as cauiaUty, source, occasion, etc, are 
widely difiused. Yet ailer verbs signifying separation or cKvimon, we shall 
see, in the sequel, that enough of usage remains to indicate clearly the pri- 
mary space-rdalions of the Genitive. 

(2) The Gen. and Ace. are, in their very nature, the opposite 
of each other as to meaning. The Gen. indicates the source of 
any thing, i. e. that from which influence, quality, attribute, ac- 
tion, etc., proceeds, and implies that this influence, etc., termi- 
nates elsewhere, i.e. out of itself; the Ace. marks the. object on 
or in which the influence, action, etc. terminates. In its nature 
the Gen. implies some active influence, it is causal in some sense 
or other ; the Ace, on the contrary, designates an object that 
passivdy receives such influence. 

Note. Hence so many Genitives are used with verbs designating some 
affedion of the mind, such as love, hatred, remembering, forgetting, etc. ; for 
these, and all such verbs, must in their true nature be intransitive, since 
what the mind itself experiences does not affect external objects. 

<^ 99. The Genitive after Nouns. , 

I separate thrs case from that of verbs, adjectives, etc., because the importance 
of it deserves special and separate notice. The frequency of it, moreover, is so 
great, that a good acquaintance with it becomes indispensable to the interpreter. 

(1) The general idea of the Gen. after nouns, or words equiva- 
lent to nouns, is that of source. In other words ; it designates 
that on which something else (marked by the preceding noun) 
depends, or by which it is modified in respect to its nature, con- 
dition, attributes, etc. 

These modifications, in all of which the Gen. expresses some source of 
influence, control, quality, condition, etc., are very numerous and diversified, 
and can hardly be reduced to a complete and orderly nummary. The fol- 
lowing specifications, however, may aid the student in comprehending the 
leading ones : 

(a) The Gen. of possession or property; as o oitog tov fiaadiotg' ^ x^lq 
Tov Kvffiov. 

(h) The Gen. of cause, source, occasion, etc., (Gen. audoris) ; e. g. qyofiog 
^sovy the fear which God inspires ; { tcaula taw nopti^w, the vexation tohidt 
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ufitked mm oocaaum. Most of such ezpressions are also capaUe of another 
sense which is iubjecHve^ viz^ * the fear which one has of God, the injury 
which one does to evil men,' etc But in many oases only one sense is 
admissible, as viog srar^o; ayanrftov * o xa^og/iov divdQov^etc, So in the 
classics ; xvfiena nartolmp avifAtav, wooes occasioned by vcaious winds ; niih- 
^og dcufioroiVj grief oceananed by the gods. See Matlh. § 375. 

(c) The Gen. of object ; as naqaPoli] xov vntlqovtoq^ ike parable respecting 
ffie sower; Luke 6:7, Harriyoglap aixotf, accusation agamst Mm; Acts 4: 9, 
AtqyiaUt iv&ifiiiiov, ben^cence toward the man ; 1 Cor. 1 : 18) o Xoyog o tov 
axavqov^ doctrine respecting the cross ; John 17 : 2, i^ovalav naar^ ^ aaQwg^ 
power over aUJtesh ; Rom* 13 : 3, ovx iurl q>6fiog i&v uya&av lip/cjF, are not a 
terror in respect to good works ; see also Matt 14 : 1, axoijr *I^ov ; Luke 6: 
12. 2 Cor. 10 : 5. Mark 11: 22, niaxiv &sov, faith in God, or faith which God 
requires ; Rom. 3 : 22. GaL 2 : 16, et aL saepe. This is a wide field for the 
interpreter, and it needs much caution and discrimination to traverse it 
with good succesa 

(d) The Gen. of subject ; as ogyi} ^eoD, the wraOi which God feds ; 17 aya- 
Ttfj jov &eov, the love which God feels. This class of cases might possibly be 
ranked under a, but the relation oftentimes is somewhat discrepant 

(e) The Gen. of material ; as axiipavoq /^ wov, SyaXfia li&oVf etc ; not 
common in the N. Test, but very common in the classics. 

(f) The Gen. of quality ; as Rom. 1 : 26, vd&ij iufdag, base passions ; 
Acts 7 : 2, o ^log t^c ^oIi^c, the glorious God ; and thus often, both in the 
O. and N. Test, in which cases the noun m the Gen. supplies Che place of 
an adjective. 

'{g) The Gen. of place ; as in Matt 1: 11, 12, pnoiiteala BetjivX&Pog, the 
carrying away to Baby^ ; Matt 10 : 5, odog ^&viov, the way to the GentUcs, 

(h) The Gen. of time ; Jude ver. 6, xqIoiv fuyaXrig ^fisQag^ Judgment at the 
great day ; Heb. ^6 : 1, Toy tj}^ agzvf ^oi; XQtaxov Xoyor, instruction at the be- 
ginning of a Christian course of life, So mmtog, by night ; /ci/ioSvoc, during 
the winter ; T&r nQoieQonf hitop, informer years^ with a preceding noun {xQO~ 
pog, etc) implied. 

(2) Many shades of more remote relations and connections 
stiU, are expressed occasionally by the Genitive. 

R g. Col. 1: 20, alfAa tov aravgov, blood shed upon the cross ; 2 Cor. 11: 26^ 
xlvdwot notafi&p, dangers on the waters or occasioned by the wcAers ; John 5: 
29, ug aratnaatv Svtrig, to the resurrection that is connected with happiness ; 
Mark 1: 4, fiantiofia fittavolag, baptism which obligates to repeidanxt ; Rom. 
7 : 2, vdpjog tov avdgogy the law which binds to the husband ; Rom. 7 : 24, <r<»- 
(la ^avatovj the body which occasions death ; Rom. 6: 6, o'flSfux xi^g afiagxlag^ 
the body which leads to sin ; Luke 11: 29, xo<Ttifitlor *Ie»va, the sign which hap- 
pened to Jonah, (Gen. of similitude) ; Philem. ver. 9, diafiiog Xguriov, a priso- 
ner for ihe sake of Christ ; James 2 : 5, o» ntou/o* xov xoafiov, poor in respect 
to ^ present woHd ; and so in a great variety of other cases. Some of these 
examples might be ranked under some of the divisions already named 
above ; but in general, they are not of so direct a nature. 

Note 1. Such examples as Magia ^lamipov, *Iovdeig *Iomiufiav, etc, are 
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elliptical ; for either ywii^ fitirriQ^ ncmj^, vU^, or a^eXqpo^, etc, must be un- 
derstood, according to the nature of the context So 6 'lanfajiovy i/ l^liU^ 
dvdgoVf ol Xlorjg^ etc., vlog, &vyajfiQ, ouceZof, etc., being understood. 

Note 2. Three Genitives in succession are sometimes connected ; e. g. 
in 2 Cor. 4 : 4. Eph. 4 : 13, et al. Sometimes the Gen. is separated from 
the noun that governs it ; as in Phil. 2 : 10. 1 Tim. 3 : 6. Heb. 8 : 5. Some- 
times (although seldom) of two genitives, one belongs to persons and an- 
other to ifdngs; as in Acts 5 : 32. Phil. 2 : 30. 2 Pet 3 : 2. Heb. 6 : 1. 

Note 3. When the Gen. stands before the governing noun, either (a) It 
belongs to several nouns ; as Acts 3 : 7. Or, (6) It is emphatic ; as in 1 Cor. 
3 : 9. Acts 13: 23. Heb: 10 : 3a PhiL 2 : 25, et saepe alibi 

Note 4. The so called periphrasis of the Gen, by a noun with ex, Tttgiy 
aJiOj xaTfif, etc., is seldom, if ever, to be regarded as a simple Gren., but as a 
mode of expression designed to give a somewhat different shade to its 
meaning. 

General Remark. AH these and the like Genitives may be considered 
in the simple light of attributives, i. e. they aU attribute to the preceding 
noun some modification which is occasioned by thom^ which they designate, or 
of which they are the source or cause. Thus in the case (c), tov anslgovtog 
limits and modifies naga/SoXri; in the case [e),xQ^^ov modifies axitpavog; 
and so of the others. In the case (a\ the king has the control or owner- 
ship of the house, quasi, it depends on him. In {g), BafivXwvog modifies 
and distinguishes fietoixtaia. And thus of the Genitives (in h) designating 
time ; e. g. i](dgag distinguishes xgUriv by a^ peculiar attribute. The use of 
the Gen. in the way of thus modifying, completing, defining, or qualifying 
the noun which precedes it, and is sud to govern it, is of almost unlimited 
extent, and far exceeds the boimdaries of the Gen. afler verbs. Any sub- 
stantives, and most adjectives, may be placed in the connection now in view, 
whenever a noun in the Gen, may be needed in order to complete or limit and 
define the idea which is to be conveyed, 

§ 100. Genitive after Verbs. 

.(1) The general principles developed in ^ 96 respecting the 
nature of the Gen., may for the most part be obviously applied 
to the case now before us. Yet custom has extended the use of 
the Gen. so far, that it is difficult, in some cases, to make the 
appUcation of the theory plain and palpable. A few exceptions, 
however, if they are indeed ^uch, would not set aside general 
principles that are plain. 

(2) The general idea of proceeding from^ depending on, 
and as intimately connected with this, the ground, source, rea- 
son, cause, or occasion, of the action, etc., expressed by a verb, 
is designated by the Gen. In a word, wherever the verb needs 
something to define the nature^ cause, source, occasion, etc., of 
the action which it expresses, the Genitive may make that ex- 
planation. 
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Note. From this general view it is easily understood, that whatever 
belongs to any one as attribute, property, duty, power, may take the Geni* 
tive ; for all these things proceed froiOy or depend on^ the agent or thing in 
question. So parts depend on the whole ; and the latter, as the source, is 
marked by the Genitive. Even ^I'me and place may be considered as attri- 
butes of any particular thing, and accordingly they may take the Genitive. 

(3) The studient will more easily obtain a view of the Gen. as 
used after verbs in Greek, if he compares the very numerous 
class of verbs in English, which are in like manner followed by 
the Genitive. 

E. g. The verbs axovoi and ysvofjiai (verba sensds) govern the Genitive ; 
and in English we often say : hear of, taste of. Ofken too we leave out 
the of; and so does the Greek, for attovn and nearly all other verbs which 
govern a Gen. may and do sometimes govern other cases, L e. the Ace., or 
Dat, as may be necessary. Compare our English, thought of smell of eat 
of, take of give of partake of drink of, to be of to he glad of to be full of 
to be emptied of to complain of, to accuse of to convince of to buy of, to sell 
of to learn of to rob of, to make of, to require of, to take hold of, to beg of 
and so of a multitude of other verbs. In nearly all these cases, there is an 
agreement with the Greek idiom as to the Genitive ; and also in the fact, 
that nearly all these verbs, and most others which govern the Gen., may 
also govern other casea But when they do, the shade of the idea convey- 
ed is different from that which the Gen. expresses. 

(4) Conveniently for the learner, may the regimen of the 
Gen. be classified according to the leading idea which belongs 
to the meaning of respective verbs. 

/. Class. Those which have relation to Space; (whenc&'Case). 

(5) Verbs of removing, separating, disjoining, departing ; 
verbs of loosing, refraining, abstaining, and ceaMng from ; 
those which signify fo keep off', to avert, to deliver or free from; 
also to miss of to stray from ; to differ from, to deviate ; to 
rob of [any thing], to want, i. e. to come short of [any thing] ; 
take the Genitive after them of the thing from which removal, 
separation, etc., is made. 

In other words ; the source from which these actions commence, or 
which occasions removal, distance, departure, et&^ is indicated by the 
Gen., which thus marks the source or cause of action. Even in our Eng- 
lish idiom the custom is mostiy the same, in cases of the like nature ; in- 
asmuch as we say: loose from, separate from, keep from or off, rob of to be 
in need of, etc Such cases are so plain, that illustrations are hardly. 
Deeded. A very few may suffice ; e. g. t^^ ^fi( intivai, to depart from the 
country ; diaq^gei o av^iftanog tcjv akXiov Cmtay, man differs from other ani- 
mals ; hliyov dei, there is need of a liUUj etc. 

Note L As marking the relation of space, df^w^^^i^wxs^&g {x^^Qog)^ on 
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the right, on the kft, seems to belong to the same category as the preced- 
'mg cases. Usually, however, a preposition (ix) is employed in these cases. 

Note 2. Courts, adjectives and adverbs^ expressive of the ideas of sepa- 
ration, division, removal, etc., take the Gen. after them in like maner. 

(6) Verbs of beginning or commencing take a Genitive, in 
order to indicate the source or starting point of action. 

£. g. (Aohtfiq i^dgxay to begin with a song; vndqx^iv svt^yefrlag to com-' 
mence with beneficence^ etc. 

n. Relation of the Genitive to time, 

(7) This is more usually marked by prepositions, both in the 
classics, and in the N. Testament Yet frequently we find the 
Gen. marking time without a preposition. 

E. g. pvxTog by nighty tov aa^p&iov on the sahbaih, oq&qov fiaOiog very 
early, lov lomov/or the future, /c/juoroc in the unnter season, oXiyov zQovov, 
noXXoHv fiidqtop, dsHU hav, nQorigoir ii&v, etc; and thus, oflen. In all 
these cases, it is easy to perceive the analogy between distance as to space 
(Na 5), and distance as to time. Both stand on the same general basis. 

J27. Causal relation of the Genitive. 

(8) This, in the generic sense here designated, is of wide ex- 
tent, and comprises a large portion of the Genitives which are 
put after Verbs. It comprises, (a) The idea of originating. 
(6) Of acquiring, or possessing, (c) Of comprising and com- 
prehending, (d) Of supporting, nourishing, or fiUing. All of 
these and the like verbs may be regarded as marking or manir 

festing a^ion, in some respect or other, occasioned by the sub- 
jects that are designated by the Genitive. 

(e) In some measure distinct from these is the Genitive of 
reason or ground (indirect cause), which merely calls forth ac- 
tion in an agent ; (f) Also the Genitive of miUual relations, in 
which one thing is the occasion or condition of the other. 

(9) (a) Genitive of origin or author. Verbs signifying 
to taJke rise, originate, beget, or produce, take the Genitive. 

E. g. noTQog Aya&ov %lfn * ia&X&p yhsff^m * aviov eiqpw iyta I sprung 
from him, etc. 

(6) The Genitive of possession or property is mostly 
placed after thai and ylvia^ai. 

The verbs slfjil and ylvo/iai are principally employed here, for the obvi- 
ous reason that other verbs designate action, state, etc, which would be 
inappropriate to the pwpose under consideration. As examples: tovt^ 
Mtntif ^laavpov, thia ia JoWi ; noXliig ivoiag iml, it bekngi to consummate 
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foUy ; i<nl¥ dutalov avdgog, it belongs to a good man, or a good man must, 
should, may, can, etc., do thus and so. And so of yivo/iai, which is often 
eqtdvalent, in this connection, to tlfd. Very commonly the noun in the 
Gen. has some adjective of quality with it ; as in the last example above. 

(10) (c) Genitive of that which comprises or compre- 
hends. When a partitive sense is intended, the whole which 
cohiprises or comprehends all the parts, is often put in the Geni- 
tive after a variety of verbs. This is called the Genitive parti- 
tive, because it relates to a partitive sense. This includes, 

(1) Verbs to be, to become ; as o*i avsniXrjnjoi^ — ovzoi tStv ysgairigmv yi- 
vovtai., the blameless — these become a part of the more venerable, " They 
think death iwv fityUnmp xaamp iivai to be among, or a part of, the greatest 
evils." This head might also be ranked under (6) . In phrases of this kind, 
in oflen stands before the Genitive. 

(2) Th put, place, reckon, count, constitute one as a part of such or such 
a class ; aa ^sg ifus twv ntnsiafiivtav, put me doum as one of the persuaded ; 
ainoy agi&pi^oH i&v (piXtaJOiv jixvay, he will count him as one of the most 
beloved children, 

(3) Verbs signifying to parttetpate, share, communicate, possess in com- 
mon ; e. g. (itrixBiy tipt&v to share the honours ; utotvtavuv tiJ; dwafi.t(a^ to 
participate of the power; i&y xqs&v diadiSovat tp impart some of the meat. 
Any verbs whatever, even those which are usually construed with the 
Ace, may take a Genitive where a partitive sense is meant to be con- 
veyed ; as Odys. o, 98, onii^irai ngmv to roast [some] flesh ; Thucyd. EL 56, 
T% yVi ^T^fiov they destroyed [a part of] the country ; Plato, Symp. p. 213, 
Xa^ovTa Twv xatvmv taking [some] filets ; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 709, fiavTixijg 
Bxov Tsxvfjg having [something] of the prophetic art, etc. Matth. § 323. See 
Acts 27: 3a Matt 16: 28. Luke 9: 27. 14: 24, al. 

(4) Verbs which, either in a physical or mental sense, signify to touch, 
come in contact with, grasp, comprehend, lay hold of; also verbs of binding 
or connecting together; e. g. amtad'ai tTjgx^^'Qog' slajisv avjov twv nodojp, 
he took him by the feet ; if^x^t"'^'^^ "^^^ cip/ov, let us approach the undertak- 
ing ; q>QSv&v iv&imsjai, it touches or takes hold of the mind, etc. Mark 
9: 27. ActsS : 7. Heb. 12: 20. Luke 8: 54. 

(5) To acquire, to obtain ; so rvyx^^^''^ W^f "''*^? '® acquire property ; 
Xayx^^^^^ evTvxlag, to have good luck, etc. 

(6) To feel after, reach after, rush towards^ strongly desire, long after, 
aim at ; mostly, both in a physical and mental sense ; e. g. ogiyEO&ai rov 
xaXov, to desire good ; oQfiuv top Tgrntor, to rush upon the Trojans ; inur- 
xqifffadal xivog, to regard any thing (turn towards it ) ; ^Emmq ^Avavrog 
axoniae. Hector aimed his dart at ^ax, 

(7) To meet, to approach; as ivt^ar fiaxv^i to meet the contest ; avupol^- 
aai jaq>ov, to approach the tomb. 

Note. L It is difficult to discern in many of these verbs, their relation 
to a partitive Genitive. The truth is, they are only secondarily and distant- 
ly connected with such a meaning. E. g. verbs of touching, grasping, etc., 
usually refer of course only to a part of the object touched, grasped, etc ; 
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then with grasping^ etc^ is associated the ideas of obtaining, acquiring ; 
mental grasping is desiring strongly ; approaching objects, rushing towards 
them, aiming at them, etc^ are all indications of a state of mind desirous to 
have control of them, etc. Such is the present theory of these Genitives 
among grammarians. It is too subtile for general apprehension; but, be it 
true or false, the state of facts is not altered by it 

(11) (d) Genitive of material. This is of wide extent, 
and comprises all those cases, where the Gen. points out the ob^ 
jed by or of which any thing is constituted ; which Jills any 

thing ; is in any way partaken of, or perceived by the senses or 
by the mind ; or which is the subject of discourse, judgment^ 
knowledge, and the like, E. g. 

(1) Material for making and forming; e. g. * They pave the way ll&ov 
with stoneJ *■ They make shields xohiov witk hrasaJ 

(2) The material which fills any thing; e. g. *He fills the cup oirov with 
wine ; * The books yifiei jovtoav loip Xoyen^, arefuU of these discourses,^ See 

in John 2 : 7. Acts 5: 28, al. 

(3) To eat, drink, enjoy, satisfy one^s self; and tropically, to have enjoy- 
ment in, to profit by, to reap advantage from ; e. g. nlveip oVwov, to drink 
of wine ; (paysiv aagxog, lit to eat of meat ; ovaa-^ai tiJ; (piXoaoiplag, to profit 
hy philosophy, etc. Matt 16: 1 8. Mark 9: 1. 

(4) Verbs of sense, such as to smell, to hear ; also verbs of mental sense, L e. 
of perceiving, knowing, supposing, imagining, reflecting, learning, apprehend- 
ing, etc.; e. g. oShv fivgov, to smell of ointment ; Sxovi pov, hear me ; yvta- 
aofAS&a alX'^Xoav, we shnll know each other ; fiav&avug pxnB, thou apprehend- 
est me ; ivvo& rov gri&ivTog, I am considering what has been said, etc s So in 
Matt 17: 5, ahov axovBJB, Luke 2: 46. John 3: 20, al. saepe. 

(5) Verbs of judging, proving, affirming, and telling ; as omtag xqhnq A- 
dafiovlag , dost thou so judge of good fortune ? lov najQog li (pfjg ; lohat doit 
thou affirm of the father ? si'jif p,oi lov vlov, tell me of the son ; * There is no 
time lov Xiyuv lovTfov to speak of these matters? 

(6) Verbs signifying to praise, blame ; as (iip<pnat jov vlov aviov, he blames 
his son; inawil toxno Suncgaxov, he praises this quality qf Socrates, In most 
cases, however, the Ace. of that which is praised, etc., is also connected 

with such Genitives. 

(12) (c) Gen. of ground or reason, i. e. that which occa- 
sions or calls forth action, etc. This, (as is intimated §100. 8. c), 
is somewhat different from the preceding Genitives, inasmuch 
as here the thing designated by the Genitive is considered as ra- 
ther the occctsion of action, than as the direct an|i efficient cause. 

This distinction, however, is too subtile to be easily perceived and made out in 
many cases. But in others it is sufficiently plain. The reii facts in regard to 
the construction itself are unaffected by this. 

(1) Here belong verbs signifying any affection of the mind ; e. g. such as 
to desire, long after; care for, look after; to be pained for, mourn over. 
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tompassionaU ; to be angry or displeased^ to emnf ; to admre, vnmder qi ; 
to remember^forget, be cognisani of or ignorant of, to be expert or inexpert ; 
to possess capacity f ability, or aptitude. 

In all these, the objects that follow in the Gen; are regarded as the ex- 
citing cause of the state of mind which the verb designates, or a% the 
source from which knowledge, experience, etc., spring, or the occasion of 
them, etc. Such examples, however, as bting ignorant of, or inexpert, 
(which are mostly made by adjectives and participles), are more eaedly 
solved by the Gen. which designates relation, viz, in respect to, etc. 

E. g. ijtLd^vfuijov xaXov • neiv^ imvnoTwv, he longs after drinks ; q>Qortl^ 
f« irjg a^tTiig " aXyHv ivxflQ norrigag • ohnslgof rov na-dovg^ I pity the suf' 
fering ; zoXovadat rov avdgog, to be angry at the man ; <pd-ovH tlvi xt^g <ro- 
qtlag (with Dat of person) ; ^avpaina as j^g aoqtlag (Ace. of person) ; fiifA- 
rriaxeiv xov nargog' inilap&ovH rov qt&ovov iniaiafurog i^g j^pnlg' ai«- 
7tunr,/jiwv tTig ifx^g, ignorant of the art ; and so with other adjectives and 
participles denoting fitness etc In the N. Test, ftrtifiorevsts tiig yvvauAg 
Aiai, Luke 17 : 32. Acts 11 : 16. 2 PeL 3: 2, aL ; inda&ia&at tov «ip/oi/ 
vfiw, Heb. 6: 10; ov . . . ayyeXiay httlappuvttai, Heb.2: 16 (figuratively 
interpreted) ; /ut) t&v fiowp fUXn ; 1 Cor. 9 : 9. Acts 16 : 17, aL ; nalov li^ 
yov in^&vftu, 1 Tim. 3: 1 ; iniaxonijg oqiyttah 1 Tim. 3: 1. Heb. 11: 16. 

(2) Verbs signiiying retribution, revenge, complaint, accusation, condemna- 
tion ; e. g. tiaaa^at Ttva tcaxortitog (Ace. of person); idloD^av jv^avvidog' 
YQaqturdal ura nuQapoptiv, to enter complaint against any one because of 
offences ; dixaSoviai axaqiatlag^ they condemn ingratitude, etc. 

Note L In the classics, verbs signifying to eat, drink, or mnke an offer- 
ing or a libation, in honour of a god, put the name of the divinity in the Gen., 
as aniiaov aya^ov dalpovog, make a lihation in honour of the good demon. 

Note 2. When the Inf. mode, connected with a clause, expresses a cause 
or ground like the cases above, the Gen. of it with rov is the usual con- 
struction. 

(3) Several intransitive verbs, (particularly s/»y, rixuv, and ehai), joined 
with such adverbs as modify their meaning so that it expresses state, conr 
dition, etc., take the Gen. as indicating that to which this state, condition, 
etc., has respect 

The adverbs are usually sv, xaXwg, /istgioiig, mg, naig onfog, 17, onij, oviwg, 
otdf, or waavjag ; e. g. wg itodwv slj^ov, as they were able in respect to their 
feet, i. e. as fast as they could run ^ tv tx^iv <pqev&v, to be sound in respect 
to understanding ; Eurip. El. nwg aywvog ilxofiev ; how do we come off cu to 
the contest ? KaX^g xitxat xov riXlov, it lies well in respect to the sun ; Matth. 
§§ 337, 338. This is a construction deserving of particular attention, as it 
seems to develope prominently the nature of the Genitive. 

(12) (/) The Genitive of mutual relation. By this is 
meant, that Gen. which expresses the idea of a state or condition 
which is mutually relative and dependent. Thus to be master 
implies a correlative, viz. to be servant ; to surpass or exceed 
implies something surpassed or exceeded^ etc. 

22 
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Under this generic head are ranged many verbs which imply relative 
and mutual action or condition ; also verbs, nouns, etc., indicating com- 
parxBony suptrtarity^ diversity^ etc. ; and finally the so called Gen. of pnee 
or valWf is also ranged under the same category ; e. g. 

(1) Verbs signifying to command^ govern, lead, 'guide, and the like ; and 
of course verbs signifying to he aubjecl, to be overcome, to be inferior ; as 
ivoKTQU Alyvntov agx^i tovtap* iitiua&ai t&v int&Vfiiiov, to be overcome 
by liuti ; ftQHVVOVWv vtxtofttvoi, overcome by superiors. So in the N. Test. ; 
e. g. Rom. 14: 9. 2 Cor. 11: 24: 1 Tim. 2: 12. James 2: 6. Acts 18: 12, etc. 

(2) Verbs signifying to have the preference, to exceed, to be preeminent, to 
txcelj etc. ; e. g. aQunsvst rav a^X(ov ' tovto imQ^dkXu xov Tcaxov ' vnsgixti 
tav noXlav, he stands preeminent among the many, etc. 

(3) Verbs indicating diversity, distinction, unlikeness, etc. ; e. g. Siaq>igBi^ 
Silos SHov, one differs from another. Moreover, the comparative degree of 
adjectives, or any of its equivalents, more usually stai^ds before Genitives of 
comparison ; see Syntax on comparative degree. 

(4) The Genitive of price or value is preceded by verbs signifying to 
buy, sell, exchange, estimate, vcUue, prize, etc.; e. g. Matt 10: 20, aaaaglov 
nmltitai, it is sold for a farthing; Matt 26: 9, nqa&fifai nolXov, be sold 
for much. 1 Cor. 6: 20. Rev. 6: 6. So noaov ay nglaio; for how muck 

equld you purchase it^ ripaa&ai, nolXov, highly to prize ; noiHU&ai nol- 
lov, highly to esteem or to value much ; ipvxiig, av alla^difiiiv, I wotUd ex^ 
change my lijk [for it]. 

Note. In these last cases, the purchase, estimation, etc, of objects, is 
brought about by the worth, price, value, etc. ; so that a mutual relation is 
assumed. Such is the recent solution of grammarians. To me it seems 
more simple and easy to say, that a thing is bought, sold, etc., on account 
of the price ; and that it is prized, valued, etc., in regard to, or for the sake 
of, the jconsideration designated by the Genitive. 

General Remarks. (1) In nearly all the cases, under this head, where a 
verb takes the Genitive after it, as noted in the examples above brought to view, 
another and different construotiop is oflen found, viz. theU with a preposition be- 
fore the Genitive, which marks more precisely and emphatically the relation in- 
tended. Earlier writers are more sparing of the prepositions ; later ones, and 
with tbem the N. Test, writers, abound more in the use of them. 

(2) A ffreat proportion of the verbs governing the Gen. may also govern the 
Ace. or Dative, pro re natd; but then the mode of expression, and the shade 
of meaning also, is in the latter case somewhat different. The Gen. indicates 
that which, in some sense or other, is the cause, ground, reason, or motive, of 
action, and not that which is the passive recijjient of action or influence. The 
Ace. is the appropriate case to designate the latter. When the Geti. stands afler 
a verb, the indication is, that the subject of the verb is the object of the action, 
influence, etc., designated by the Genitive ; and so the Genitive in fact requires 
verbs to be used in a really intransitive or passive sense. 

(3) in many of the cases where a Gefiitive of the thing follows a verb, it is ac- 
companied by an Ace. or Dat. of the person afibcted by the action of the verb ; 
e. ff . •&av/Lidt(o ae rijs ao^iae • t'^X^ as rov tcXovtov • (ffhvoj aot rijc ootpiae • fUXet 
fitol oov, etc. Such cases afford no serious difficulty ; but they can be learned, in 
their full extent, only by practice. 

(4) Such Genitives as designate the way and manner of any thing, are gene- 
rally attended with prepositions ; and when this is not the case, they may for the 
most part be solved by some of the preceding principles. . The causal Genitive, 
in a nearer or more remote sense, is of great extent. The Genitive which im- 
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plies connection or relation, and so some sort of 4^endenice, in one sense or 
another, and where we may supply before it, in respect to^ in regard to, is almost 
of e^ual extent. 

^101. Genitive ctfter partitives, adjectiveey and pariiciplea* 

(1) Partitives of all classes, from their very nature (viz. as 
designating a part or portion of), may take the Gen. after them, 
in order to indicate the whole to which they stand related. 

E. g. (a) *0 fiev . . . o di; as tit fth iwv ivionf . . . xa di i&v ovtwf, 
(h) Demonstratives, as ovjog, etc ; as toDto avayxnjQ, (c) Participles, which 
(with the article) denote a particular blass of men ; a^ oi naTaq>vy6vTtg av- 
T<uv. {d) Adjectives, which denote classes of men, etc., as oXtyoi, nollotj 
nXflaioi, o* xifV^^^h otc. ; as cXiyot av&Qomtav, ol/^ijoroc t(OP ii^^i/wTtwp, o 
fifiiavg Tov XQovov, etc. And so even in the singular number of the adjec- 
tives; Bs juXatva naiQ&ivwf, (e) Interrogatives ; as tig d^s^i^ ; (f) Names 
of towns belonging to a country; as Bij&Xsi/A rijg 'lovddiag. {g) Adverbs 
of place; as aXXo&i yairfg, in' another part of the country ; nov yijgf in what 
part of the worlds (h) Adverbs of time; as oipi rijg ^fUQo/g, in the evening ; 
nrjvUa Trig ^fUgag; at what lime of the day 9 (t) Superlatives, (which of 
course indicate a part only); as ^i^mtto^ ^aaiXiiay, Also, of course, such 
adjectives, adverbs, etc, as have a superlative meanitig; e. g. t^oxog^ b^o^ 
jr«* etc 

(2) Adjectives, (including participial adjectives), which con- 
vey a meaning like that of the several classes of verbs mentioned 
in <^ 100, may take the Genitive after them. £. g. 

Adjectives and participials signifying division, separation^ distinetion^ 
difference, likeness, or unlikeness, privation (many with a privative) ; agree" 
ment or disagreement, participation, conjunction, union, community, conneC" 
nection, proximity ; plenty or fulness and want or deficiency, superiority or 
inferiority, worth or want of worth ; knowledge or ignorance, skill or want of 
skill, experience or inexperience, ability or inability, fitness or unfitness ; those 
which signify any affection of the mind ; also to be fortunate or unfortU" 
nale ; in a word, any adjectives holding such a relation to the noun that 
follows, as may be expressed by in respect to, in reoard to ; take the 
Genitive afler them. E. g. aXXoiov diii(nrigjL't4g, a different thing from knoW" 
ledge; avrjgi&pog ^pigotv, unnumbered in respect to days (a privative); 
opoiog fiov, like me; avyyhvfjg ixvrov, his relative; fiiffxog oXvov ixuntjfuop 
ts^v^S * iyxQaxi}g inid-vnitay * taluwa tav uXy'ionv, etc 

Note. These cases' are so plain and so numerous every where, that 
particular illustration at length is not needed, afler all that has been said 
above. Almost all these cases are made plain by supposing the relation 
designated by in respect to, in regard to. Adjectives with a partitive sense 
are frequent, in a great variety of forms ; but these are mabily cominised 
under No. 1 above. 

(3) The comparative degree of adjectives takes the Genitive 
after it 
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Note. This comes under the head of mulual relation^ or of exeeedin^^ 
excelling^ etc Of course all adjectives in the positive state, which imply a 
comparative meaning, may govern the Genitive case; e. g. diuifgog oldt- 
voq ' nsQurva %&v aQxowxmp. The usual comparative is thus : o vlif ful- 
Cttv itnl xov nojqiq ; but frequently the same idea is conveyed by ^ {Ihan)^ 
and then the same case stands after ^ as before it, e. g. o norijo utiZtAV 
71 vtog. 

(4) Participials, inasmuch as they retain the nature of the 
verbs from which they are derived, may take the Gen. vtrhenever 
it sustains the appropriate relation to them. 

E. g. qiolvMog . • . nsnoiiifdvai, made ofpcdm-wood^ Xen. Cyrop. V. 7. 22 ; 
nXr^tlq &vyatgog r^c ^l^V^t smitten of my oum daughter^ Eurip. Orest 491. 
So. iniffTajisvog i^g aofplag, etc. 

^ 102. CreniHve after Adverbs. 

(1) Adverbs are so obviously of the nature of adjectives, that 
we might naturally expect the Genitive to follow them, in cases 
like those where it follows adjectives. Such is the fact ; 

E. g. in respect to adverbs of separation^ division, such as avsv, z^Q^p 
Sixa, nX^y, etc.; of connection, such as klijg, oniodsw, iztia^v, etc.; of direc- 
tion, aim, sv-&Vi f^XQh etc.; of nearness, proximity, such as ivdvuov, nlrj- 
aioy, iyyvg, htint^v, etc.; signifying affection of the mind, such as oVfAot du- 
sayfMiP ' (pel xov ivdgog, etc., (although these last may perhaps be called 
interjections) ; and so of many others. 

Note. Hermann proposed that all such adverbs as govern cases, should 
be called prepositions, vtrhen they are found in such a connection ; but 
many of them will scarcely come within the strict definition of prepositions. 

'^ 103. Accusative ctfter Verbs. ' 

I place this case next after the Gen., because it is of a nature direcUy op- 
posite, and therefore may be the better understood by being brought into 
contrast The sequel will show what is here meant 

(1) The Ace. case marks the end or object on which the ac- 
tion expressed by the verb terminates. It is always to be view- 
ed as recipient, and not as agent. 

On the other hand ; the Genitive marks a cause, an influence, cm agent^ by 
uhich the subject of the verb is affeded. Transitive, in the proper sense, no 
verb governing the Gen. can be, as represented by the Greek language, 
for the sul]gect of the verb is the recipient of action, influence, etc ; transi- 
Hot a verb must be, as employed by the Greeks, when it governs an Ace, 
although in its nature, and in other connections it may be intransitive ; e. g. 
in voaov voativ, lit to be sick a sickness, the verb poaelv, although in itself 
plainly intransitive, still designates that efficiency in this case which makes 
or occasions poaop. And so of many other verb& 
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Note. The Ace. before the Inf., which often marks the proper agent of 
the In£, does not come under the present category. 

(A) Space relations of the Accusative. 

(2) The original meaning of the Ace. case, (the whither in re- 
spect to space), has been but partially retained in later usage, in- 
asmuch as prepositions are now more usually employed. Still, 
enough of the ancient usage remains, viz. the designation of space- 
relations^ to exhibit clearly the idiom of the Greek. Verbs of 
motion, coming, going, etc.> precede this Ace. 

£. g. B^av viag, they went to the ships ; aarv fioXttv, to go to the dty, (quasi 
to go ship-wards, city-wards) ; Una/xs&a dofiara, let us go home ; snlsvaB nvg- 
yovg^ he sailed to the towers, et sic aL In N. Test Acts 27 : 2, TiX%iv zovg 
xttTo i7)y *A(Tiav tonovg, to sail to the places lying along the Asian region. 

Note. The simple limit of time, to which any thing may extend, is not 
usually designated by the Ace. except it be with prepositions. The ad- 
verbial TO xikog, TO xeXsvxaXov, etc., is however of such a nature. But the 
idea of time as a spa>ce passed over, is often put in the Ace, as we shall see 
in the sequel 

(B) Causal Relations of the Accusative, 

(3) Such is the general designation of those relations in which 
the Ace. marks the result of any agency or influence, or the ob- 
jects on which these are exerted. This extensive category may 
be considered under two heads ; (I.) The Ace. of that which is 
actually produced or caused by the action designated through 
the verb. (II.) That which is in any way affected or modified 
by it, or is supposed to be so aftected or modified. 

(4) I. Produced or caused. Here the Greeks use an almost 
unlimited license. What some incautious writers have called 
Hebraism, in the N. Test., viz. the case where a verb is followed 
by its correlate noun, or by an equivalent, is far more frequent 
even in the best Greek writers than in the Hebrew. 

E. g. povl^v ^ovXbvhv — afiaqjavu afiagilav — nQaUi>g Ttgattsiv — aqx^^^ 
otqx'h^ — ^ovltiag dovXtvHV — noXsfiov noksfiBiv — poaov voffiiv — fisglfAvay /ab~ 
glfiyav — and so often and every where. In the N. Test, Luke 2 : 8, q>v- 
Xdaaovtag q>vXaxag — 8 : 5, anfigat lov anoqov — John 7 : 24, . . . Ttglaty xgl- 
yeT«— 1 Tim. 1:18. 6: 12. Mark 4: 41. Rev. 17: 6, et sic aL 

Note 1. The same idiom appears in cases where an equivalent for the 
correlative noun is employed in its stead ; e. g. inotfirjaaTO vnvov — txsigs 
fpovov, \\t.hecvt a daughter ; xaXsiv ovogia, etc. 

Note 2. It matters not here, whether the verb is in itself transitive or 
intransitive ; for the latter class of verbs are even the most frequently em- 
ployed in such phraseology. 

(5) Kindred to this is the use of the verb and Ace, where the 
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action does not properly pass to the Ace., but this case is em- 
ployed to designate the resuU of the action. Properly such cases 
involve a kind of constructio pregnans. 

E. g. pixav fiazv^, to win a baUU (as we express it) ; viitap pavfiaxlotg^ to toin 
<i naval auction. So d-vsiv Bvayyilia — ysvi&lut — ydfiovg, to make a sojcrifice on 
account of good news — lnrihrday»^-^weddings, etc. ; ni/ntuv kogti^Vy to make a 
jtrocesaion on account of a f east 

Note 1. With some variations, but still as marking effects or conse- 
quences, we have such constructions as ^isw vdiuf^-^AQsa nvuv^ to breathe 
Mars — nifQ nviiv — ^Xineiv*'Aqta — xvaveov Uvaaoiv, looking grim — odvQfjuna 
yotjfiivai, to tueep lamentations, etc. A very wide range is taken by poets 
and orators in die use of such expressions. 

Note 2. Even the Ace. to mark an end designed or intended, may some- 
times be found ; e. g. ik&elv ay/Bllriv^ to come for the sake of delivering a 
message ; dtxaatijQiov awayayovrsg, assembling in order to constitute a (rt&u- 
Ttal, Herod. 6: 85. 

(6) ACC. OF OBJECT WROUGHT UPON OR AFFECTED. This haS 

an almost boundless extent, and belongs of course to all nouns fol- 
lowing /Jwrc/y transitive verbs. But the Greek language goes far 
beyond the EngUsh idiom in respect to the Ace, employing it af- 
ter a multitude of verbs, where we employ prepositions, adverbs, 
etc., to mark relations. Only such peculiarities need to be here 
noticed, inasmuch as the other cases are too plain and frequent 
to need illustration. 

Note 1. In such cases as to prqfit, injure, rqtroach, sadden, heal, buffet} 
worship, persuade, and many others, our English idiom, like the Greek, takes 
the Ace. But in verbs like svaspsiv, aafpsiv, ito/av (insidian), dogvcpoQiiv, 
innQontieiv, svsgynuv, xaxovgysiv, a7iodid()tt(Txeiv, anoq>£vy6iv, <&a^QHV, 
Xfxv&uvsiVf q>d^(iveiv, aqfttiQEiadai, ctsqeIv, Mvhv, ixdvHV, and many others 
of a similar character, where the Greeks employ the simple Ace., we are 
obliged to use prepositions and adverbs. Yet most of these verbs admit 
of constructions after them like ours ; and they sometimes govern other 
cases besides the Accusative. 

Note 2. In order to show to what almost boundless limits such a loose 
usage of the Ace. was extended by the Greeks, take the following samples ; 
e. g. verbs of feasting, offering, dancing, etc., in honor of any one, take the 
Ace. in order to designate the individual ; e. g. ^ol/3ov ;fo^cuwi', lit choiring 
Apollo, L e. celebrating Apollo by choirs ; kXiaant . . . "Aqif/jhv, dance in 
honor of Diana, So the Ace. marks the godhead by which one swears ; 
e. g. ofivvfit,*' AQTfpiv — vri Jla — ^^« Jia, etc. See James 5: 12. 

Note 3. Verbs expressive of feeling and affection often put the object to- 
ward which these are directed in the Ace, thus seeming to mark it as influ- 
enced by the action of the verb ; e. g. nlysXv avxov, to grieve for him (as we 
must say) ; and so with ahrxvvta&ai, aidsla&ai, xotl^^tVy y^afipBiv, iXmv, ix" 
nXtjiua^ai, and the like, as alaxvvofiat aviov, I am ashamed of him, etc. 
Such verbs, however, more frequently and appropriately take the Genitive ; 
although many of this nature, even in the N. Test, take the Accusative. 
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(7) On like grounds with the above usage stands the following 
viz. after verbs of motion we often find the Ace. of the thing on 
or over which the motion takes place. 

E. g. PaivHv odor. — tgnuv odov — Qitlxn nv^yov — ^loXit yiq>VQav, he passh 
es the bridge — Sysiv odovg to conduct over the roads — nXiatv ti}v d^aXaaaav, etc. 
Often, however, our EDglish idiom accords with the Greek here. In 
Greek poetry, verbs of a class opposite to this, viz. verbs of rest, sometimes 
take the Ace. ; e. g. Ka&liuv jglnoda — aiXfAa vsfirbv T/^ott, I sit [on] a ven&- 
rcMe throne, etc. 

(8) So time passed through or occupied takes the Ace. ; 
specially after verbs designating motion or rest. 

E. g. xslfis&a dvo vvxjag, we stay ttoo nights ; i^ri jQttg ruiigag — ytyaiiri-^ 
fiivri ivvdiriv ^fiigav^ married nine days ago, etc. 

(9) Measure both of distance and weight is put in the Ace, 
after the verbs which naturally precede them. 

£. g. inoqevGWio dvo (nadiovg, he went two stadia / dvvajai Ititct fiviag^ 
it amounts or is equivalent to seven pounds, etc. 

(10) The Acc. of special limitation. This follows intran- 
sitive verbs and adjectives, in order to mark the object towards; 
which action, influence, or attribute is directed. 

E. g. HUfjivsiv Toifg o<p&aXfjiovg — vyiavuv lag (pqhatg — aXyilv rovg nodag^ 
which we express by diseased as to the eyes, etc. So in adjectives of a sim- 
ilar nature; e. g. nodag axvg — aya^og lixvrjv — dsLvol /AotxV^t ^^^ Often- 
times, moreover, the like relation is expressed by prepositions ; and often, 
also, by the Dative. 

Note. Under this category may be ranked such expressions (adverbially 
employed) as rigog, vipog^ ^a&og, L e. as to breadth — height — depth, etc. So 
TO ivavTioy, tdXXa, Xomoy, noiegoy, olor, noXXd, and the like when used ad- 
verbially. 

«§> 104. Verbs governing two Accusatives. 

^(1) In this regimen the Greek extends far beyond our English 
idiom, and embraces many forms of expression which we can 
scarcely imitate even by periphrasis. E. g. 

(a) Verbs governing correlate nouns, or their equivalents, even when 
these verbs are in their nature intransitive, may take two Accusatives ; e. g. 
qtiXiav fifydXriv q)iXu avtor — fis iygdtpeno raviriv T?)y yQa<fr\v — ^y tnia jttc- 
qoBvxa nqoar^vda, whom he addressed [with] winged words / MuXti fie tovio 
to ovofia, etc. 

(b) Verbs signifying to do or speak good or evil ; to make, choose, appoint, 
nominate ; to regard <is, declare, represent (ts, suppose, deem, consider, acknow- 
ledge ; to say, ccdl, name, blame, praise ; to give, take, receive ; to produce, 
increase, form, teach, bring up, etc., may take ttoo Accusatives, where the 
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one denotes the object affected, and the other tlie effect produced by the 
action of the verb. 

£. g. non% ttvtov ayad-d . . . xaxd — airtovg nolXn ts xal xaxa Ekf/B — jovg 
ifiXovg inoir^t nXovaiovq — avxhv xaltl ayad^ov — aigthai avtoT crr^aTiy^'or — 
altor TOfii^i iya&ov — loviov tov avS'Qvmov noiovai paaiXia — roiavta rl&B^ 
tat /iXfOTa — avrov naidsvu (Toq>6v^ etc. Here one of the Accusatives ex- 
presses a predicate of the object affected ; and therefore this Acc. is usually 
called the Acc, of predicate. This usage is frequent in the N. Test; e. g. 
John 6: 15. Acts 20: 28. Heb. 1 : 2. James 5: 10, al. saepe. 

(c) Verbs of asking, beseeching, desiring, seeking a/ler, inquiring for f 
also of teaching, and renumbering ; take a double Acc. 

K g. avTov aijfi Sqiov — airtor i^haif ^yatiqu — noXku dtdatmi fu — 
apafivffato vji&g xal tovg xivdvpovg, 

(d) Verbs signifying to divide or distribute into parts ; to rob or plunder ; 
to hide or conceal, 

£. g. Tifjifii alrtb iiigrj, he cuts it into parts ; inofnequ fis rift^v, he robs 
me of honour — alxov xQvnxH noHa, etc ; 

(e) Verbs of counselling, persuading, warning, demanding, compelling to 
any thing, etc., take two Accusatives. 

£. g. nsi&ei as taxna — ^u inaqug ravta ; WiU you excite me [to] these 
deeds ? — rovio avayxaiet /ic, he forces me [to] this. 

(2) Of a cast somewhat different are another class of verbs, 
where both Accusatives, which follow, express objects merely 
influenced or affected, the one a person, the other a thing. 

(a) Verbs signifying to put on or q^/ e. g. natda piyav ixdvaag /tioiyor, 
naXda fAixqov afiq>iiwv(Ti tuvtov xov xt'^^va, he took off a coat from the larg- 
er child, and put the same coat upon the small child. 

(b) Even person and space or time are sometimes ranged under this cate- 
gory ; e. g. amy (a as iVjy odov — ql^ag ogvaaovieg to &igog, digging roots 
through the summer, 

(c) In a few cases, two Accusatives of things are placed together in such 
a regimen ; e. g. vnsqBviyxuv jitg vavg jov hi^piv, to transport ships over the 
isthmus. 

Note. What is called by grammarians ffx^jfJia xa^ oXor xal fiegog, (L e. 
where the whole is named, and then a part is put in apposition as explica- 
tive), belongs to No. 1. b above; e. g. aviov ixdlvips tovg 6q>&aXfA0vg — 
xgvipov (AB noda. 

<§> 105. Accusative with the Passive Voice. 

(1) The general principle here is, that where verbs govern 
two Accusatives, the one of a person and the other of a thing, 
the Passive retains the latter. 

£. g. didaaxui vfAag nagadoaeig, but Pass, nagadiasig, Sg iMax^ffte^ 2 
Thesa 2 : 15. Ukravtu ainow Ttiv 7teq>aXf}Vf but Pass, nlfiyslg t^ xHpal^w, 
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Note. The like construction with the Passive exists in cases where the 
active verbs govern an Ace. and Dat, when the Ace. is retained ; e. g. 
nsnunBVfAut tvayyiktovy Gal. 2:7. So 1 Cor. 9 : 17. Rom. 3:2. 1 These. 
2:4. 1 Tina.1: 1. Tit. l:a 

Remark. The true solution of most cases of the nature now under con- 
sideration, seems to be, that the so-called passive verb is in its real nature 
reflexive, i. e. of the Middle voice ; e. g. wntavtai to fiixuma, L e. they let 
^leir fareheada be beaten. So Kiihner, § 565. 

^ 105. Other uses of the Accusative. 

The Ace. is often used adverbially, particularly in respect to 
adjectives, participial adjectives, etc. Often it is used indepen- 
dently of any connection with verbs, when it is called the Ace. 
absolute. But these uses are elsewhere explained. See, for ad- 
verbial use, <§> 84. d. 3 ; for Ace. absolute, ^ 114. 4. 

^ 106. DATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

(1) The Dative is specially named, by recent grammarians, 
the space-case, because it not only designates the where of ob- 
jects, but even in most of its causal meanings it exhibits merely 
the external and more remote relations, and not (like the Gen. 
and Ace.) tlie internal and immediate ones. 

Note L (a) The Dative is not confined to the simple relation lohere or 
wherein, although this meaning takes the lead in point of antiquity. When 
it has such a meaning, it is called, in order to distinguish it, the local Da- 
tive, (h) When the Dative refers to persons, it may designate (in a modi- 
fied sense), the whence, or the whither respecting them. This is its most 
frequent use, and here it is by way of eminence named simply the Dative. 
(c) The Dative, in reference to the wheTice of things (not of persons), ha^ 
generally an instrumental sense, and is called the instrumental case, or the in- 
strumental Dative. 

Note 2. The distinction between the relation of the Gen. and Dative to 
the whence, is rather subtile, and in some cases it would be difficult to 
make it palpable. But in general it may be thus stated. The Genitive 
(designating whence, origin, source of influence, etc.) denotes the agency, 
influence, etc., itself as a cause or agent in operation ; while the Dative in 
respect to the whence, source, etc., denotes only the where of its commence- 
ment, the place in which it begins, the source or the where of its origin, 
and not the agency itself as continuing in action. So in regard to the 
whither as designated by the Ace. and the Dative ; the Ace. denotes the 
tendency or momentum or influence itselij as well as the whUher or direc- 
tion of it ; the Dative designates the whither of the influence merely, i. e. 
it contemplates it merely in relation to its ultimate object, or, in other 
words, in relation to the place or object to which it finally attains. The 
Dative then, in relation to the whence and the whUher, marks the where of 
the commencement and the end of motion, influence, etc 

23 
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Remark 1. In roany cases it would be difficult to make a plain application of 
these general principles, because usage has made so many branches and minute 
subdivisions of the Dative. Still, the where and the wherein are predominant 
qualities of the Dative, in a more or less palpable form, to a very ||^reat extent. 
The whence and the whither y as marked by this Xeime, are blended in some mea- 
sure with the preceding main relation. 

Rkmark 2. The instrumental Dative is much narrower in Greek than one 
might expect. The Genitive as designating source, cause, occasion^ etc., and de- 
signating them in the lively manner of representing them as actual agents, has 
encroached upon what would otherwise be the natural domain of the Dative. 

[A] Hie Dative of proper localUy. 

(2) Not unfrequently, in more ancient usage, is the place 
where put in the Dative. 

E. g» ol^iqi vaiow^ dwelling in the air ; tifisvos *o^vq>^ 'OXvfiTTou), sittiftg 
on the summU of Olympus. In later Gre^k, prepositioDs, such as iy, ava^ 
neql, inly etc., are usually employed to mark such relations. 

(3) Kindred to the merely local sense is that of the Dative 
which designates the hdng with or hy, or a community or asso- 
ciation withy any thing. 

E. g. iv&Qwtoig ail 6 norrjgog . . . ttaxog, among men, etc o O^i^ll ftarrg^ 
the gooihsayer among (he Thradans; mg nX'i&ei, so among the mass; airoig 
torttqy going in company unth them ; altovq alxdig fieXa&Qoig dtsif&agfii^ 
Tovg^ them destroyed together wiUi their houses ; and often thus. So ijX^s 
atQttT(^-^nlf}&Hf he came with an army — unih a muUitndeyete. 

(4) This original relation of space is transferred to time also, 
and here the Dative designates rather a point oftimey than a con- 
tinuance or extension of it. 

K g. ' he came iQixri ^ftig^, on (he third day ;' * he will come T^de rvxrlf 
(his very night,^ The Ace. of time differs from this ; e. g. ' they stayed rijir 
imovaav tjfiiQav, through (he following day^ The Gen., e. g. iftaxiaarto 
tai'TTig iii]q ^pi(fag, would present a still different view, where time is spo- 
ken of as a kind oi sustairwr of the fight, as having a kind of agency in it 
But sometimes the Dative is loosely employed for duration ; e. g. paxq^ 
XQov(Of Soph. Trach. 599. 

(5) Another branch of this local Dative is, that which desig- 
nates the things that surround one when he acts, or (as we say) 
the circumstances in which he acts. 

E. g. ' we sailed to the port ivifitg xoAm, accompanied hy a fair wind f 
'she bore thee kox^ aMri}, with an unlucky omenJ 

[B] The usual and proper Dative, 

(6) This is employed to designate the direction of any action 
or influence, the where to which it tends, and not (like the Ace.) 
the action or influence as having already reached its destiny and 
affected the object Here persons are principally concerned. 
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In the words of the older gramnuuiaiis i **> The person (or thing) to or 
for which any thing is, or is done, demands the Dative.** But the Ace. de- 
notes the person or thing which any action or influence has akeady reach- 
ed^ and which it has aflected. 

(7) This direction may be one that has immediate respect to 
space, 

£. g. he lifted up his hands nafriS-toi^, toward all (he goda ; Sufitotq ijA^e, 
ht weni toward Samoa ; avafiXmn avi^, he looks toward him. In prose, 
prepositions are more commonly employed to designate this relation. 

Note. Most local adverbs have the Dative form ; which is easily ex- 
plained on the above ground. 

(8) The appdlaiion, causai^ dative, given by recent gramma- 
rians, must be understood in a modified sense. It does not ex- 
press, like the local Dative, a mere proximity of space, or a mere 
external relation of space, but a tendency of action^ influence, 
etc., in a certain direction. When this tendency and direction 
merely are noted, a great variety of verbs may take the Dative 
after them. E. g. 

{a) Verbs Eagnificant of association, intercourse, communication, imparting, 
participation, etc., in a good or bad sense. 

E. g. ofidBiv tivt — XttXuv tivi — fttri/uv tifi — XoidoQsia&at tivi — ngoasxh- 
XBO&al Jivt, etc. So with adjectives of the like meaning ; e. g. xoivog, at^- 
q>ovog, ^vyY&nig, etc. 

Note. This idea of inlliance directed in a certain way, seems to lie at the 
basis of such regimen as that of verbs of reigning, commanding, etc., when 
they take (as liiey sometimes do) the Dative. 

(h) Verbs signifying to meet, approateh, inove towards, and sometimes to re- 
treat ; also to contend, strive toith, and rival ; often take the Dative. In all these 
cases, the direction of the action is a plain element of the construction. 

E. g. i/yKei avt^ — vnavxa ^vt^, he meets him; V7telxE& alxa, he yields 
to him; fiaxBTOii' aviu,he contends tmih him; isidst avi^, he rivals kirn m 
song, etc 

(c) Kindred to these, are the Datives of following, accompanying, servings 
and obeying* The direction of the movement, service, etc, is marked by 
the Dative. 

E. g. ixoXovd'u avT^ — eiaaxova avtu—^tadixeiai ain^ — dovlwei avt^ 

(d) Verbs of giving and taking away ; of commanding and exhorting ; verbs 
signifying fitness, propriety, or to be becoming ; take the Dative 

E. g. dig Pi^Xlov ^vjt} — ufpalQBtoti fitpXtor avt^ — xtlevn ^oi — uaqtuviea 
aoi — dsi avt^ — nQsuei avt0, etc. 

(e) Verbs of pleasing and displeasing ; envying and being angry wUh ; of 
assenting to or objecting, of praising, and blaming ; of helping, injuring, defend" 
ing, and profiOr^ ; govern the Dative. 

£. g. a^nmu avtol^—^&opal «vt^— ^oXovrat Mvtcig, he is angry wi^ fhem ; 
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avpmvu fwij he assents to me ; fioti&u avx^ — ifivpuv avt^ — XwixsIh ovrolg^ 
he prqfits them ; Xvfialvti aiioigf he injures them, etc. 

(/) From the two examples last exhibited may be gathered the principle 
which pervades an extensive use of the Dative, viz. that after all words 
which desii^nate action, influence, etc., that will redound to the profit^ goin, 
or honour of any one, or to his injury^ loss, or disadvantage, the person con- 
cerned is put in the Dative. This is called, Dativus commodi et incommodL 

£. g. nQarria xavja aot^ 1 do these things for your advantage ; aiwnw aot^ 
I am silent for your sake ; di/ofiai tovjo avtolg, I take this for their good; 
ni<ptv/i ftoi iXnig omifQiaQf the hope ofsttfety for me has Jed; x^Xenop itnl 
fioif U is troublesome to me; ao aloxQor fioi — irdvuov ftoi — Xvnti fyivsio ftoi^ 
etc. Verbs, nouns, or adjectives, may take the Dative after them, when 
such a relation is intended to be designated. 

Gkmkral Remark. The causal sense ia verbs ranged under a—f, is to be un- 
derstood mostly as bein^^ only indireet and remote; (immediate and direct cause 
is marked by the Genitive). In nearly all of these classes of verbs the direction 
or tendency of the action, feeling, affection, etc., is manifestly designated by the 
Dative. Of coarse the Dative is not to be considered at all in the light of an 
Ace, viz. as merely marking the passive object of influence, action, etc. ; for 
verbs governing the Dative, so far as this tense merely is concerned, are not to 
be regarded as transitive. Proper transitive verbs of course require the Accusative ; 
e. g. xavra Tiotsi at/ror^, where ravra is the passive object, and cn/ToT; points oat 
the direction, aim, or purpose of the action. 

(9) Dative of possession. This points out a relation of the 
thing possessed to the owner, or the respect in which the thing 
is to be regarded. 

£. g. iotl aift^ — aifTo'ig noXXi euruf — fyi^evo avt^ ovofio, etc 

Note. The Gen. is more often employed to designate possession than 
the Dative ; but its sh^de of meaning is different from that of the Dative. 
The Gren. designates the possessor as exercising an active influence over 
the thing possessed ; the Dative indicates the being with the owner and be- 
ing of course under his controL 

(10) Dative signifying ly respect to, in regard to. This 
Dative is frequent, and of wide extent. Leading particulars only 
can be specified. 

(a) It serves to express a limiiaiion of the general idea contained in the 
predicate ; e. g. 1 Cor. 14 : 20, ^ Be not children lal^ <pQhalv, in respect to 
understanding, but be ye children t^ xax/nr, in respect to malice/* Rom. 4: 
20, iredvrafioi&ti Tji nUrtei, he was strong in regard to faiih; so Phil. 2: 7. 
Acts 7: 51. Rev. 4: 3. Heb. 5: 11, and saepe al. 

(b) It often expresses the principle, rvJk, or guiding influence, according 
to which, or in accordance with which, any thing is done, etc. £. g. Acts 
15: 1, ^Except ye be circumcised t$ e&ei Mtiwrio^g, in accordance vnth the 
Mosaic ritesJ* 2 Pet. 2: 2], " The prophecy came not &eXrman ari^^euTroir, 
according to the wiU ofmenP Job 3: 3. 2 Mace. 6: 1. 

(c) A more extensive use still of this Dative is, to designate persons to 
whose consideraiion, ad of comparing, estimation, or judgment, any thing is 
submitted, and by whom a decision, etc* is made. £• gi ^ ovfttpmvwi 
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%wfTOf does tkia hamumixe, in your opinion $ ig xalog fiot 6 mxT^^, how 
lovdy is the fathar in my view ; ftol iya&d eun, in my view they are excellent ; 
aol yiatqaour^ in your judgment they unU be victorious. 

(d) Here I would also hink the frequent use of the Dative afler words 
expressing likeness or urdikeness^ equality or ifnequaliiy, agreement or disa- 
greement ; e. g. toiMZ avTw, he is like to him, i. e. in respect to him ; Xaoq tA- 
t4»i eqiud to him, L e. in regard to him ; dMq}0Q0i avr^^ different in respect to 
him ; GVfi(popog avj^, accordant in regard to himy etc. 

Note 1. Very often a participle, or a noun with a participle or adjec- 
tive, denotes the state or condition of a person in respect to whom,, or in re- 
gard to whom, any thing is said or done ; e. g. PovXofiivi^, in regard to him 
who is unUing ; avi^ iknoftive^, in respect to him who is hoping. The parti- 
cle atg is often prefixed in such cases, to moderate the tone of the expres- 
sion ; e. g. ^g niaxzvoru, as to one who believes, L e. who seems to believe. 

Note 2. There are many other minute shades of meaning in the Da- 
tive, which are not included in these specifications. But these will serve 
to guide the student in most of the cases of this nature which occur. 

[C] Dative instrumental. 

(11) The Dative proper and usual, i. e. the Dative of per- 
son, as we have seen (No, 6), stands nearly related to the 
whither (the Ace.) of objects, although plainly distinguishable 
from it. The instrumental Dative stands related, in a similar 
way, to the Genitive or the whence case ; but it is easily distin- 
guishable from it. 

The Genitive designates active and immediate authorship, influence, etc. ; 
but the instrumental Dative, as the very name imports, only secondary or 
intermediate influence. Instruments must be used by others, and hence 
they are of course but secondary causes. The space relation, viz. the idea 
of being with, near by, etc., seems to be plain in most of the cases which 
rank under this category ; for it is action, cause, influence, etc., considered 
in their external relations and as instruments, etc., to which this Dative has 
respect With this view of the subject it is easy to see, that a variety of 
particulars must be comprehended under this category. E. g. 

(12) (a) Ground or reason. The instrumental Dative de- 
signates a ground or reason on which any action or feeling is 
based, or which gives occasion to it; particularly in cases of 
mental affection. 

£. g. q>6pt^ anek&uv, to depart through fear; ''They were broken ofTr^ 
iniaxUi, through unbelief," Rom. 11 : 20. "Ye have obtained mercy tJ tou- 
rmp anurtla, tkrovgh the unbelief of those, Rom. 11: 30. Gal. 6: 12. So ov- 
vo» ;|fa^0Mr/y aoi, these exuU on your account ; i/ofonnei tw &avdj(^ avjov, 
he grieves because of his death. 

(13) (6) The means and instrument are put in the Dative, 
K g. mnjTttqijf iXaaamu, he smote with the sc^atre ; imrtldu alx^, he 
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piercts toiik a spear ; dicalw/uai f $ ttnttj^^ ItM ptarsue toitk iht eaoaky ; Safu— 

t(fiif/a airtov t^ (^f*V M^^' ^ ^"^ ^^""^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ strtngOi; diaipigBiW 
q>Q6vfi(nt, to excel by virtue ofaober conddaraiiany etc 

Note. Rarely are persons designated as means or instruments, etc 

(14) (c) The way and manner, with ^vhiqh, in which, or af- 
ter which, any thing is done, etc., is designated by the Dative. 

K g. 1 Cor. 11 : 5, * praying inomvtaXwn^ TJJ xeipol^, with uncovered 
head;* John 21: 8, nloiaqU^ ^Id-ov, they came in a small' boat, 2 Cor. 1: 15. 
Rom. 4: 20. fPoiTaat (Tiyfj, they march in silence ; and so dixp, inifi^i^, 
dfifioaloCf idi^f ^iSjit ^^xfii ^^^' i ^i^ed adverbially as indicating manner, etc 

(15) (d) The measure, price, and worth, are sometimes put 
in the Dative, as indicating the means by which, or according to 
which, action, etc., is determined. 

K g. (uvi^ovTO /aAx^ xai aidi^Qta, they procured unne by brass and iron ; 
iilfiiovv xiva xdiaig dqaxiituQi to fine any one a thousand drachmas ; (idCo»p 
noXX(} — aXly(^ — a^l-&fi(aj etc. 

Note. So also in respect to the object by which any thing la judged, e«- 
timated, decided^ etc. ; as (nad^pwfurog tdig Xtyopivoig, judging by the things 
that are said ; /lyvtaaxfo roig Xoyotg oov, I perceive by thy words ; t§ a^ ia^ 
^xi ihta^fa, I conjecture by your dress, etc 

(16) (e) The material is sometimes put in the Dative, as in- 
indicative of means. 

K g. TO Sgpa XQ'^^ *<** aqyvqf^ ev ^irxsToi^ his chariot is well ornamented 
with gold and silver. 

General Remarks. 

(a) In nearly all of the cases where the Dative is used after verbs, other 
constructions are occasionally, and some of them often, employed, viz. those 
in which a preposition is interposed in order to designate tfie relation ; e. g. 
vyiaivuv TJj nhxH and iv rfj nhiu ; dtaqiiQUv tivl and sv jivi ; ffamiisa&ai 
tniati, and iv vdaxi ; Xiynv itvi and nqog tiva ; fidxBa&ai xivi and n(^6g t^ 
va ; and so of most of the other verbs. The Greek language affords wide 
scope for variety in the modes of expression. 

(b) Many of the verbs which take a Dative after them do also demand an 
Accusative ; for all verbs really transitive must of course have an Ace. (ex- 
pressed or implied) which they govern ; and then in the way of complement, 
or in order to show the direction of any action, influence, etc., they may, and 
often do, take a Dative, Verbs which admit of but one tense, L e. the Dative, 
must, as there employed, be intransitive ; for the Dative designates not the 
object passively affected by action, influence, etc., but only the direction of 
it, the where to which it tends, or the whence (external, local whence) from 
which it commences. A diflerent shade of idea, then, is given by the Da- 
tive, from that which is given by the Gren. or Ace ; although for substance 
the idea may be the same in all three cases. In diis way a great variety 
of expression becomes practicable and easy. 
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<S» 107. The Dative after adjectives, adverbs , and certain classes 

of nouns, 

(1) Adjectives, adverbs, and some nouns, signifying society, 
conjunction, community, participation, intercourse, and the 
like, take the Dative after them. 

£. g. itoivog avtt^ — av(Aq>ovog airroig — avfiftiyda SXXoig S-foig, lit com- 
mingled with other gods — xotvatg avioXg, in common with them ; B^et i/ (pvaig 
avx&v xoivviviop aU,f]loig, their nature has muttud connection, 

(2) The same classes of words also govern the Dative, when 
they designate proximity, over against, approach, contest, fol- 
lowing, accompanying, and the like. 

E. g. nXtiGioq near, ivavtiog over against, fyyvg, nilagj etc., take the Da- 
tive after tbem. So $Qig "Hifif JlakXadi, Juno had a strife with Minerva, 
So with duidoxog, k^g, and the like. « 

(3) Likeness or uhlikeness, equality or inequality, agreement 
or disagreem/ent, expressed by the same classes of words^ take 
the Dative. 

£. g. ofiotog, iftolwg, and ofiOioTfig — taog, facn;, and hroirig, etc. 

(4) In general, adjectives, adverbs, or nouns, with a sense kin- 
dred to that of verbs which govern the Dative, may take the Da- 
tive after them, whenever the writer chooses to employ this con- 
struction. 

Note. Many constructionB of this nature may be explained, on the ground 
that the Dat indicates the relation of belonging to, appropriate to, designed 
for, having respect to, on account of, in the view of, etc. ; e. g. naganaXiwrig 
Tu iyan&vn — Vfipot &8^ — ifiol aniol iitrt, in my opinion they are culpable, 
etc. 

(5) The Dative of instrumentality may be put after adjec- 
tives and even nouns. 

E.g. noal raxvg, sunft by means of his feet ; tUvfiaig t^ aiiftttJi, motion by 
means of the bodyf nffdlS$ig pitf, deeds done by violence, etc. 

^ 108, CASES AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

The Syntactical consideration of prepositions renders it necessary to pre- 
mise some general remarks respecting this part of speech, in order to aid 
the student in understanding this somewhat difficult subject 

(1) We have seen that cases have their origin in the relations 
of space, § 96. So is it, also, with all the original and proper 
prepositions ; for they primarily relate to modifications of space. 

Note 1. It is now made sufficiently plain by recent grammarians, that 
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aU the original Greek prepositionB were at first mere eutverba of place. 
Accordingly Kiihner has showii, in his admirable development of their 
meaning (Gramm. §§ 596 — 618), that their primary signification accords with 
this view of the subject ; and he has given us (§ 618) examples from lead- 
ing Greek authors of the use of nearly all the prepositions in the simply 
adverbial sense, besides many preceding illustrations in regard to their lo- 
cal sense when joined with nouns. The difference, and the only difference^ 
which can now be really made between prepositions and adverbs, is, that the 
former relate to and qualify noums, whUe the latter relate to and qualify 

VERBS or ADJECTIVES. 

Note 2. Blustration of the relations to space : 7]X&8 ix tijg noUoagy he 
came from the city ; e^ti slg iV/y oix/orv, he werd into the house ; oUtu inl xtS 
o^sA, he dwells on the mountain. 

(2) Prepositions, in themselves, even when they are placed 
before different cases, seem to retain avbstafUially their original 
meaning ; but this is necessarily modified by the cases with which 
they are connected. 

£. g. na^a means near by, with ; so rjX&B naqa tov PaaiUmg, lit. he came 
fi^m the near of the king ; rjsi naga tov paadia, lit he went into the near 
of the king ; hrtri naga im ^aviXn, lit he stood in the near to the king. 

Note 1. Of course the meaning of several prepositions is such, that they 
caiinot stand before all the cases. Hence it follows, that some are associ- 
ated with the Gen., or Dat, or Ace. only ; some with the Gen. and Ace. ; 
and some with all three cases. 

(3) Prepositions, in their original meaning, do not strictly re- 
late to the simple whence^ and whither^ and where, for these rcr 
lations are expressed by the cases themselves ; but they desig- 
nate what grammarians now name dimensiorirrelaiions. 

E. g. they designate such relations as with, near, by, on, in / before, be- 
hind; above, below ; out of, into; to, from; through, around, etc., differing 
from the simple relations which respect motion or rest, and are designated 
by whence, whither, where. These latter relations are shown by the aid of 
the cases merely. Yet in translating the Greek, we cannot exhibit this 
matter in a true light, because our idiom will not express what the Greek 
expresses. 

(4) The relations of spa4^, which prepositions originally de- 
signated, are easily and naturally transferred to time ; and finally 
they came to be employed in expressing all the various relations 
of causality, either as to the source, manner, or direction of 
agency, influence, etc. In the progress of time the divisions of 
meaning became so various and nice, that it is difHcult, in many 
cases, to trace a relation to the original space-meaning. 

Note 1. In most cases the relation to space is sufficiently plain to an 
attentive reader ; e. g. paxha^ah ntgl tivog, lit to fight about or around one, 
viz. 80 as to guard and defend him, but secondarily, as we now employ the 
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phrase, to fight for one, or on his accounts The easy transition from rela- 
tions of space to those of timt may be illustrated thus : nqo tww nvXwv ea^ 
%9iy he stood before the gates (space) , tiqo itjg ^fAsgag inijX^ev, he went away 
before the Iday (time) ; ix rtjg noleiag aniqrvys^ he fled from the city (space) , 
ixtov' TtoXifAov iyivBjo uQVjiVfi^ immediately after the war came peace (time); 
iv tavrri tfj x^ga, in this region (space) , iv totrt^t zm /^droi, at this time 
(time), etc. 

Note 2. The original space-relation, as a basis, may be easily discovered in 
a great variety of phrases which now designate causal relations ; e. g. nQm- 
tSTtti Tt vno Jivog — Ttgvg rivog — nagd jivog — sx jivog — did iivog, something is 
done by, with, near, from, through, some one, i.e. by one as agent; with his con- 
currence and aid ; by his immediate influence or agency, or as proceeding 
from him, i. e. from him as the real source and author ; by him as instru- 
ment or means, etc. All these shades of difference in meaning evidently 
have their bases in the original space-relations of the words in question. 

<§> 109. Prepositions before the Genitive only J* 

(1) These axe civtl, ngo^ ajid, ix (/J). 

The relation of ano and ix to source, (the whence), is obvious. ^Arti and 
ngo, as indirectly designating dependence, are employed in like manner with 
.the Genitive. 

Note. Many adverbial words, such as dlxrjv, difjiag^ X*^9^^^ Bvsxa, Ixi^ri, 
etc., are also constructed with the Gen., as a species of improper preposi- 
tions ; see § 102. 1. 

<§> 110. ^Prepositions before the Dative only, 

(1) These are iv, avv (Ivv.) 

These obviously accord with the natui'e of the Dative (the where) , So 
the adverbial u^o. 

<^111. Prepositions before the Acc. ordy. 

(1) These are iva, iig, (ig), oSg (to). 

These plainly relate to the whither, i. e. they indicate a meaning appropri- 
ate to the Ace. case. Avd, up toward, up on, throughout ; (in older poets 
sometimes found with the Dative in the sense of on) ; tig [h) toward, to, unto^ 
into* 

<^ 112. Prepositions befor^ the Gen. and Accusative. 

(1) These are dia, xarci, vneg. 

With the Gen. dtd, originally and locally, meant through and therefrom ; 
with the Ace, only through. Kara with Gen., from above downwards ; with 

* Only the so called original prepositions are here and in the sequel taken into 
eonsideration. 

24 
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Ace, towards f from a more elevated object. 'Titig with Gen., over away ; 
Acc^ over, clear over or Ihoroughlif over^ beyond. The derived or secondary 
meanings correspond with these distinctions, in many cases ; in some it is 
difficult to distinguish the correspondencies. 

^ 113. Prepositions with the Gen., Dot., and Accusative. 

(1) These are afjiq.iy nf^t, ini, /u^rcf, Ttagd, TtQog, and vno. 

(ft) \4f^<pl and tuqI are scai'cely distinguishable in their original meanings. 
With the Gen. around, the surround'mgs, as dependent on the object which 
they encompass ; *Dat. around, as the place lohere, i. e. near to something ; 
the Ace. marks the a/owni of objects to which any thing or person moves, 
advances, tends, etc. (b) Eni with the Gen., on, something as bearing or 
sustaining the action indicated by the verb ; Dat. ow, as the place of delay, 
rest, stay, etc.; Ace. on as the where of motion, etc., urajSdveiv inl ^qovov. 
(c) Msiu with Gen., with, Le. communion, participation ; with the Dat., with 
in the sense of resting in the same place ; the Ace. notes the direction of 
action, etc., to the midst or the within of any thing, (d) IJaga, n^og, the 
first relates more to the external relations, the second to the internal. With 
Gen., near, next to, so that the Gen. means from or out of the near ; Dat, in 
the near, spoken of staying, resting, etc. ; Ace. motion, etc., toward the near 
or before the near, etc, (c) 'Tjio, with Gen. from under, out of or away from 
the under ; with Dat under as the place of rest, e. g. Ino ytig thai ; with Ace, 
motion, etc., toward the under, e. g. iivai vno yaHav, to go under ground. 

General Remark. It will readily be seen, that I have aimed here only at 
giving the original space-relations of the proper prepositions. The time-rettUions 
and the cavsai relations, are also given in Winer, Kohner, and others ; but as the 
lexicons now give these meanings,they may well be dispensed with in a grammar. 
Here only so much is given as will serve to lead the student to some proper 
knowledge of the original source and design of the prepositions. For brevity's 
sake. I have omitted exemplification, for the most part, as every good lexicon will 
furnish it. It is plain enough, that the tame preposition, when employed before 
different cases, retains substantially the same meaning in itself; but as it is joined 
with different cases, these modify the meaning so that we are, in translating, 
obliged to express the various relations by various phraseology. For example, 
(as Before given), jiunu, near to, may be before the Gen., as '* he came rtunu rotf 
8ani?.i(rc,from near the king ;" so, *' he went Tuxiiu tut Hant)Ja. to the near of the 
king;" and *' he stood naoa tm /JuaiP.fr, in the near of the king" While the 
preposition in itself remains the same, the relations of the near are altered by the 
C£rf«5 themselves with which the preposition is connected. 

Note 1. Prepositions are not only connected with adverbs when the 
latter have the sense of nouns, as dg vvv, in toxt, etc. but are often con-* 
joined or combined in one word, as vnoxaxfa, vneqavQn, BfAnqoa&kv, txna-* 
Xai, etc 

Note 2. Constructio pregnans made by some prepositions, (a) Af-^ 
ter verbs of motion^ fi-equently the Dative with iv, (sometimes with a(ji<pl, 
n({il, ini, 7i()6g, vno, but not oflen), follows in the same sense as the Ace. 
with fig* Such constructions involve the idea of resting or abiding in a 
place, as the sequel of going to it; e. g. John 5: 4, *an angel nmifiaivt iv 
T^ xoXvfttfi^Qtjc, went down to [and took his station] in the pool; Luke 7: 17, 
«a report i^iik&ey iv ol^ jfi'lovdalff, toent into [and spread] in all Judea»* 
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So Rom. 5: 5. Matt 10: 16, et al. The same usage is very common in 
the classics; e. g. Thucyd. 4: 42, iv^A^n^anltf . . . uTr/tcrni', (hey toeni [and 
abode] in ^mprachia; Ael. V. Hist 4: 18, * Plato xniijl&6 . , . iv SixfUtfy 
came to [and abode] in SicHy,^ and saep. al. ; see Winer's Gramm. § 54. 4. 
Kiihner, § 621. cu h. As the direct antithesis of this, (6) Verbs of rest often 
take the Ace with fig after them, so as to denote the coming to a place, as 
well as staying in it; e. g. Matt. 2: 23, HUMxr^afv fig noliv N»iuQi&, L e. [he 
came to] tmd dwtU in the viUage JSTazareth; John 9: 7, vlipai fig tiV xoAi'^- 
fi9]&(fay, [go to] and toash in the pool; Mark 2: 1. John 1: 18. So in the 
classics; e. g. Xlg fqxivtj stg odov, a lion [came into] and showed himself in 
ike path; Odys. 5. 51, ig ^gorovg fCorro^ [they moimted] and sat upon 
thrones ; and al. saepe. See Winer and Kiihner, ut supra. In such con- 
structions, brevity and energy of expression are conspicuous. See Rob. 
Lex. under iv and fig. 

Note 3. The same prepositions are occasionally connected in the same 
sentence and with the same nouns, sometimes with different and design- 
edly opposite senses, (e. g. with the Gen. and Ace); and at other times, 
merely for rhetorical effect, or to designate an idea considered m aU and 
every respect ; see in Gal. 1: 1, oix aii iiv&QMib}Vy olds Sia itv d^{)0):ioi\ ulXa 
dia L Xqiciov. So in Rom. 3: 22. 11: 36. Eph. 4: 6. Col. 1: 16, al. ; and 
in like manner in the Classics. 

Note 4. When several nouns in succession follow, before which the 
same preposition is designed to stand, it is repeated in case there is any 
special cause for marked distinction and emphasis ; and omitted more usually 
in other cases. See in Luke 24 : 27. 1 Thess. 1 : 5. Luke 13 : 29. Phil. 
1: 7. Rom. 4: 10. John 4: 2a Luke 21 : 26. Acts 15: 22. 16: 2, et aL 
saepe. So in the classics ; Kiihner, § 625. 

Note 5. The simple adverbial use of the primitive prepositions is unu- 
sual in the N. Test; 2 Cor. 11 : 23, vnig ^/oi, 1 am more^ is an example. 
In the classics, fuia di, but afterwards^ ngog 5i^ and besides, and the like, are 
frequent But the use of prepositions with appropriate nouns, to supply 
the place of adverbs and adjectives, is almost too common to need exem- 
plification; e. g. dt vnofiovijg, patiently; di a<fQo<rvvrjQf impnidently ; fig to 
nat'TfXigt perfectly; i$ udUov, unjustly; iv alt^&ua, truly; in ikrtidi, as- 
sured; iv tax Si, shortly, 

<^ 114. Regimen by Verbs compounded with prepositions, 

(1) Compound verbs may be divided into two classes; (1) Such as have 
60 entirely combined the prepositions with them as to make in reality but 
one word and designate but one simple idea, e. g. fisTudidovai to impart, 
n^oiyuv to precede, anodfxawvv to tithe; or those where the preposition is 
used adverbially and designates intensiiy, as imStiTflv, diaTflflv, avviflflv, 
etc. (2) Those which retain the power of the preposition as such, and 
generally demand a correspondent case. 

Note. It is only with the latter that we are here concerned. The 
former class often take a case after them which is in conformity with the 
adverbial preposition. Yet it is not the preposition itself, but the mean- 
ing of the ^erb eoiwidered as a whole which regulates such instances ^ for 
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often the case that follows, differs from that which the preposition alone 
would govern. 

(2) Usually a preposition, compounded with a verb, governs 
the aame case as when standing alone. 

Note 1. TJaudOy is all that can be said ; for the exceptions are many. 
Thus, (a) Verbs with tt^o, otto, Ix, take the Gen. ; but with arrl^ the Dat. 
or Gen. (h) Verbs with tfvv, the Dat ; with h^ Dat and Ace. (c) With 
el^, the Ace. ; with iva^ Ace. and Gen. (d) With xaTce, vniq. Ace. and 
Gen. ; with dto, Ace. and Dat (e) With a^fpl, noQa, Ace. ; ntgij Ace. and 
Gen.; vjio, Dat and Ace; fisxa, Gen. and Dat; iTti, Ace, Gen., Dat; 
ngoff Dative. Even here the practice is not uniform. 

(3) Besides the usual regimen mentioned in No. 2, it is very 
common for compound verbs either to repeat after them the 
same preposition which they contain, or else to employ another 
one of equivalent or kindred meaning. 

E. g. (a) The same preposition ; as anopaivBiP ano — inxontBiv ht — but- 
q>igBiP €1$ — iniTid^Bvai, inl — ngofmlmtiv ngog, etc. (h) A kindred preposi- 
tion; as avafittlvtiv ngog — ixnogsvitr&ai ano — i^pivBiv ct$ — xota^alvBiv oino 
— ngofTfABVHV h^ etc. 

Note 1. Which of these various ways of construction in Nos. 2, 3, is 
the most common to any verb, can be decided only by a Concordance or 
a registry of usage. Enough, as it respects the principlea of Syntax, for 
the student to know, that either of them may be employed, although some 
verbs seldom employ any other construction than that designated in No. 2. 

General Remake. Ab compound verbs, even when the meaninpr of the pre- 
position is in general distinctly preserved, are not always employed in the same 
sense, so, when the sense varies, the regimen may vary, according to the real 
meaning of the verb. In other words ; the general principle of conforming the 
regimen to the prepositions, is by no means universal, 

<§> 115. Ca^es absolute. 

(1) Cases absolute mean those cases which are not connect- 
ed or interwoven with the texture of a sentence, according to 
the usual laws of grammatical construction. 

(2) The Nominative not unfrequently stands as absolute. 

E. g. Acts 7 : 41, 6 M(av(Tflg ovjog . . . ovh oidafiBv xi yiyovBv avTa, this 
same Moses ... we know not what has become of him ; Rev. 3: 1^ o vixoir, 
noirjaoa avxov mvXov, x. x,k,f asio the conqueror, I will make him a pillar, etc 
Acts 20: 3. John 7: 38. 1 John 2: 27, al. saep. So, often, in the heathen 
classics, and in the Hebrew language. Participles, also, not unirequently 
follow a like construction ; see § 171. 1. 

(3) The Genitive absolute. This is very frequent, and is 
employed in a variety of ways. 

(a) Principally it is employed, where a clause is inserted, in 
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which the agent differs frwn the principal agent qf the sentence. 
E. g. avrov ivd^vfjifj&evtog, idov SyyeXog Kvglov x. r. A. Matt. 1 : 20. 
2 : 1, et passim both in the N. Test, and classics. (6) But «ome- 
times the agent is the same in both cases ; e. g. f^vrjatev&eiatjg 
riig lATiTQog avtov . . . evge^rj iv yaatgl ex^vaa, MatL 1 : 18. This 
latter construction is not very common ; but it occurs in the class- • 
ics occasionally. 

(3) The dative abso(lut£. This is sometimes employed in- 
stead of the Genitive. 

E. g. Matt 8: 1, xaTa/^arrt avt0, having gone down; Matt 21: 23, il- 
•d^ovu onrt^^ when he had come. So also in the classics ; mqCioirn j^ iviav- 
T^, Xen. Hist Grace. IIL 2. 25 ; voTta . . . aivti, Theoc. 13. 29. This con- 
struction, however, is not frequent 

(4) The Accusative absolute. In some cases, the Accu- 
sative appears to stand as absolute,!, e. as unconnected with any 
regimen of a verb. But in the N. Test., most of these admit of 
solution, by supposing an elliptical construction. 

£. g. Rom. 8 : 3, TO advvajov tov vofiov may be considered as absolute, 
or we may supply inolrjos 6 S^Eog. See also Acts 26 : 3. Eph. 1 : 18. Luke 
24: 46. Rev. 1 : 20 ; 21 : 17, with suggestions by Winer, § 32. 7. 

Note. Kiihner distinctly acknowledges such a constniction, § 566, § 
670, and produces examples from the classics. He justifies it by saying, 
that 'any object of interest to the speaker's feelings may be proposed as 
the subject of consideration, by marking it with the Accusative form.' Un- 
der the so-called ^nacolutha, we shall find participles not unfrequently used 
in the way here specified. 

GENF.R&.L Remark. It appears, then, that aU the cases maybe employed, and 
are occasionally employed, as absolute. The Vocative is so in its own nature, 
and by usage all the other cases are occasionally dissociated from their common ' 
grammatical connections and relations. A proper knowledge of this fact may 
serve to free the N. Test, writers, in many cases, from the charges of solecism 
and ignorance of Greek construction, which have not unfrequently been made 
against them. The Syntax of the Participle will give still more information re- 
specting the usages noted in this section; see § 171 seq. 

<§> 116. Apposition of Nouns. 

(1) Apposition means the placing of one noun by or with an- 
other, and in the like predicament, in order to designate some at* 
tribute or modification of that other. 

£. g. 'Hgtodrigy 6 ^aaiXivg — Sfaxgajtigf o <ro(p6g. 

Note 1. As a matter of course, the like case, number, and gender, in both 
nouns, are required, unless special reasons, (as in the case of attributive ad- 
jectives) may exist for varying any of these. Where such reasons do ex- 
ist^ (and they are not uofirequeht], this general principle is not adhered to. 
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Note SL Attributiye AdjectiTeB which fcUow their noun, are (for sub- 
stance) to be considered as in apposition with it Moreover a pronoun may 
take a noun after it in apposition, as well as a noun ; e. g. vfiBis, ol aoipoi 

(2) Not only single words, but whole clauses, single or suc- 
cessive, may constitute apposition. 

£. g. 'I beseech you to present your bodies, ^vfrlav foxrar, ay lav, eva- 
getrrop iw ^f^^ li^p ko/ixiiv Xurgiiav,^ Rom. 12: 1 ; where the three last 
clauses, or the last alone, may be regarded as in apposition t^th ^vaiap» 
So 1 Tim., 2: (>, *Who gave himself, avilXvxQOv vnsg 7Tuvtb)¥,i6 ^aqxvgiov 
xaiQolg idloiq^ where the last clause is the apposition to avilXvigov, A pe- 
culiar case exists in Mark 7: 19, xoet nq tov aqiedg^ya innogivnai, xaduf^i-- 
iov navTu, where xa&aQi^op (neut part in the Nom. case) is in apposition 
with the whole of the preceding clause. See a peculiar case of suspension 
in 2 Tim. 1 : 3—5. 

Note. Use of the .Article in apposition. For this, the reader is referred 
to § 89. 6, where he will find the usage developed. 

(3) Apposition, for substance, may be made by a Gen. case, 
following the noun to be qualified. The number of the latter 
noun in apposition, also, occasionally differs from that of the 
main one. 

E. g. in Latin, Hebrew, and English, we have city of Rome ; in the t^ro 
former, river of Euphrates. So in Greek also, there seems to be some in- 
stances in which the Gen. is equivalent in sense to a noun in usual appo- 
sition : as 2 Cor. 5: 5, tip agqafifava jov iipsvfjiaiog, the Spirit as a pledge. 
Rom. 8: 23, ttjp anag/iiv toD npsvfiuiog, the Spirit as first fruits, Comp. also 
Rom. 4:11, armuop . . . mgiiofirq. Acts 4 : 22. 1 Pet 3 : 7. Col.3 : 24. Rom. 
8:21. 2 Cor. 5: 1. Heb. 6: 1. 12: 11. Eph. 4: 9 (perhaps). See Winer, 
§48.2. 

In respect to number ; 1 John 5:16, xai ddiosc avr^ iativj ro?^ afiagrapov^ 
at fiy ngos wp .-^apaxop, where aviM and afiagtdpovab are in apposition, 
(constructio ad sensum.) 

(4) Attraction not unfrequently changes the case of nouns in 
apposition. 

E. g. ] John 2: 25, avrt] iatlp ^ InayysXla rjp avrog inrjyyHXaro, r,fup, jijv 
(mjpjiip aidpiop, where rjp puts ^mtip into the Ace. by attraction, while in re- 
ality it is in apposition with t; inayysXia. So Phil 3: 18. Plat Phaed. p. 86. 
Hipp. maj. p. 281. 

Remark L The natural position of the noun in apposition is in imm/edi- 
ate connection with the leading noun ; but, (a) Sometimes an intervening 
clause comes between them ; e. g. in James 1 : 7. 2 Pet 2 : 6. (6) Some- 
times the subordinate word precedes; as in Tit 1: 3, xai inttayijp rov 
aoniigog i)pu*v ^sov, where '&sov immediately follows initayijv as to the 
logical connection. So 1 Tim. 2: a 2 Tim. 1: 10. Luke 1 ; 26. 2 Pet 1 : 
11. 2:20. iCor. ll:3,aL 
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Remark IL Perhaps apposition is more frequent in the N. Test, than 
many critics seem to suppose. Comp. Rom. 8 : 23. Eph. 1 : 7. 2: 15. CoL 
1 : 14. Luke 2: :iO, 32. Rom. 9: 16. 1 Cor. 11 : 10. Heh. 12: 32. 

N. B. A peculiar usage takes place when a possessive pronominal ad- 
jective has a noun in apposition ; for the pronoun-adjective agrees in form 
with the principal noun^ while its noun in apposition takes the Genitive ; e. g. 
ifdoCf jov di^Xiov ^ioi, meaning the life oftDretched me, or of me a wretch^ L e. 
ifiov Tov adXlov, The reason of this is, that i/iog (adj.) signifies the same 
in substance as ifiov (pron.) would in the latter construction. 



^ 117. ADJECTIVES. 

T%e cases which are governed by adjectives have already been treated of in con- 
nection with the regimen of cases by verbs ; viz. the Genitive after adjectives, 
§ 101; the Dative, § 107; the Accusative, § 103. 10. It remains here to notice 
some other circumstances which are matters of interest in regard to this part of 
speech. 

« 

Concord of Adjectives. 

(1) The general rule respecting adjectives as united to nouns, 
etc:, is, that they must agree with them in gender and number; 
but to this there are not a few exceptions. 

Note. An adjective agrees with a noun, when it is so combined with it 
as to form one whole, which, without the adjective, would be imperfectly 
or incompletely expressed. On the other hand, the adjective is a predicate 
in a sentence, when the expression of the noun, etc., is complete without it, 
and the adjective only adds some new limitation or modification. 

(2) Concord merely ad sensum and not as to form, is frequent 
in respect to adjectives. 

E. g. (a) In respect to gender ; as ni GiQaxuvfiain , . . ivdEdvfAsvoi, Rev. 
19: 14; toe Xoma i&vri . . . faxoritTfiiyot, Eph. 4: 17; (ftaval fi^/dlni . . . 
If/ovTsg^ Rev. 11 : 15. And so, frequently, in the classics, (b) In regard to 
number; to nXij&og . . . ;f«/^oi'Tfg, Luke 19: 37; o Xaog . . . end^a^poi^ 
Acts 3 : 11. So in the classics ; e. g. t^v tioXlv . . . oviag, Thucyd. III. 79, 
and the like oftentimes ; see Matth. § 434. 

Note. In Rev. 14: 19, we find li^v Xrivov , . . tov fjiiyav ; but Xi}v6g is it- 
self of the common gender ; Sept. Gen. 30 : 37, 42. 

BepetitiorL 

(3) When the same adjective is j-epeated before nouns of dif^ 
ferent gender which are connected, and precedes these nouns, it 
is conformed in each case to the gender of the respective nouns ; 
but if both nouns are of the same gender, it is commonly inserted 
but once. 

£. g. nava dwrtg . . . xal nav ^10^17^0, James 1 : 17 ; notanol Xl&oi xa» 
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noranal oixodofial, Mark 13: 1. Acts 4: 7i On the contraiy, where the 
adjective is not repeated ; noXXoi riQata xal o^^<»a, Acts 2i 43; noixiXaig 
yoaoig not jiavavoig. Matt 4 : 24. 13 : 32. 9 : 35. aL Exceptions to the first 
rule, however, may be seen in Luke 10 : 1. 2 Thess. 1 : 4 aL The same 
usages are found in the classics. 

(4) An adjective which in reality quahiies several connected 
nouns, if inserted but once, may take the gender and number of 
either of the nouns which it qualifies ; but commonly it conforms 
to its proximate noun. 

£. g. BQtg Ts cpilt], nohfAol rs fAaxat ts, II. £, 891. But also Syyta mxwxa^ 
XavXol TS axaifldeg re, rnvyfiiyoy Odyss. ^ 222. 

Note. In names of persons the masc. takes precedence of the fern. ; the 
fem. of the neuter ; e. g. o avrjQ xal i] yvyl} aya-&ol siai — ywaixsg xaX naidla 
xaXttl tlai. In the successive names of things, when the gender differs, no 
regard is paid to gender^ hut the attribute is neuter plural ; e. g. Xl&ot nal 
^{'Xa xal xigafiog . . . ovdiv /^jo-i/ua. 

N. K In respect to the relative position occupied by adjectives, see § 90. 
1. seq. 

Various uses of adjectives. 

(5) With the article they are often employed, (more commonly 
in the singular but sometimes in the plural), as abstract nouns. 

E. g. TO aa&trsg . . . [t^^ irtoXijg'] Heb. 7 : J.8 ; to fnagov jov ^eoij, and 
TO itr&Tivig rov ^eov, 1 Cor. 1 : 25. Rom. 2 : 4. Heb. 6 : 17. 2 Cor. 4 : 17. 
8:8. So TO aogaia [rov'&eov], Rom. 1: 20. This idiom is very common 
in the Greek writers, especiaUy in the philosophical ones. 

(6) On the contrary, the place of an adjective is frequently sup- 
plied by a noun in the Gen. which qualifies the preceding noun 
on which it depends. Such a Gen. is called attribMve ; see 
<§»99. 

E. g. TO?; Xoyoig tiig jifot^iTo;, Luke 4 : 22 ; oixovofiog Jiig adtxlag, unjust 
stetpord, Luke 16 : 8 ; viog ir^g ayanrig, beloved son, CoL 1 : 13. Luke 18 : 6. 
Rev. 13 : 3, et al. saepe. 

Note. The frequency of this in the N. Test may be called Hebraism ; for 
although this idiom is by no means foreign to the classic Greek, it is more 
common in the poets than in the prose writers ; see Matth. § 316. f 

(7) But sometimes the principal noun (and not the one which 
designates qualification), is put in the Genitive. 

E. g. inl nXovxov adiiXoTJixi, in riches that are deceitful^ or in deceitjvlritkest 
1 Tim. 6 : 17 ; iy xttivotijxi J^oaiig, in a new life, Rom. 6:4; ivigyuav nXa~ 
VTjg^ strong delusion, 2 Thess. 2:11. So not unfrequently in the Hebrew 
SS. ; Heb. Granmi. § 440. 

Note. When a pronoun or pronominal adjective, etc, follows two words 
connected as in No& 2, 3, it usually relates to boihaa one whole ; as t^ ^- 
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ftati rijg dwafuiag ctvroif, hy Ma jxnDetfvl word, Heb. 1 : 3. Rev. 3 : 10. 13 : 3. 
Sometimes, however, such pronoun or adjective is more appropriately con- 
nected only with one of the words ; e. g. Rom. 7 : 24. Acts 13 : 26. 

(8) In a few cases, the feminine of adjectives seems to stand 
for the neuter ; according to the Hebrew idiom. 

E. g. avifi and d^avfiaatrj in Matt 21: 42. Mark 12: 11. But this is a 
citation from Ps. 118: 22. (Sept); and in the Sept such an idiom is not 
unirequent, while in the N. Test it is scarcely to be found. 

(9) The frequent expression of the sense of adjectives, by 
the use of vlog^ tanifov, etc., before abstract nouns, is properly 
Hebraistic. 

E. g. viol anudslaq' tixva qxmiog — VJiaxoilQ — ogyiig — xaTdgag. Tlie 
Greeks use naidsg larg^v — dv(TTi]v(aVy etc., where however the Gen. is not 
an abstract noun. Expressions like the above are common in most lan- 
guages ; but their frequency is peculiar to the Hebrew and its cognate 
dialects. 

(10) Neuter adjectives, either singular or plural, with or with- 
out the article, are often used in an adverbial manner? 

E. g. ngoiTov, to tiq&tov, Jurat ,* aivti, dreadfvULy ; fiixgaf aoipmaza, our- 
'jlfioTtt, etc. See § 84. 3. c. 2. 

<§> 118. Comparative and Superlative degree of Adjectives. 

ComparaHve. 

(1) The usual form of the comparative requires the Genitive 
after it; see <§> 101. 3. 

(2) The comparative degree is often expressed in the N. 
Test., by the positive form of the adjective connected with ^, 
than. 

E. g. xaXov aot i<nl . . . ?, etc., U ia letter for thee . . . fhan^ etc., Mark 
9: 4a So Mark 9: 45. Matt 18: 8, 9, al. The same usage is occasionally 
found in the classics : as ifiol nixgog . . . ^ leUvois x. t. X^ Soph. Ajax. 961. 
Comp. Luke 15: 7. 18: 14. Gen. 28: 36. 1 Cor. 14: 19, for the like expres- 
sions ; which are very common in the Sept, and are a close copy of the 
Hebrew comparative. When ^' is thus employed, the word wkUhfoUows ia 
in (he aame caae aa that which precedea* 

Note. The older grammarians say, that fAuXXop is to be supplied by the 
mind before ^' in all cases of this nature. Recent granmiarians do not 
deem this to be necessary; see Kiihner, § 747. 

(3) The positive degree followed by nuQa or vneg, is some- 
times employed to designate the sense of the comparative. E. g. 

(a) ITaga ; as afiagrtiiXoi naga navtag rovg FaXiXalovg, greater ainnera, or 
airinera above, nwre than, Luke 13: 2. Rom. 14: 5. In Heb. 1: 9, the same 

25 
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sense is made by naqi after nouna The same prepositkm, mbreover, is 
very common iiker the comparative degree; as nXiov naga, Luke 3: 13; 
diaq>ogtlnsQoy naga^ Heb. 1 : 4. (&) ^Tnig ; which is employed in the same 
way as naga', e. g. Luke 16: 8. Heb. 4: 12. In all these respects, paral- 
lels are found in the classics. Other prepositions are found in them also, 
before the GenitiTe of comparison, e. g. such as ini^ ngo, anl ; see Kiih- 
ner, § 588. 

• 

(4) The comparative is sometimes used, when the thing with 
which it is compared is merely implied, but not expressed. 

£. g. Acts 17: 21, xi, . , xaivotsgov, somdMng more recent than even what 
was called new; Acts 25: 10, xaXXioy, better than I; 2 Cor. 7: 7, ftaXXop 
XagTivai, r^oice stiU more than I did before, viz. on the arrival of Titus. So 
in Phil. 1: 12. Acts 27: 13. John 13: 27. Heb. 13: 19. Matt. 11: 11, al., ex- 
amples of the lilce kind may be found ; and so in the dassics, Matth. § 457. 

Note 1. MaXlov and Iri, put before the comparative, make an intensive 
sense ; as /iaXXov nsgurvoTsgoVt the more abundantly, Mark 7: 36. PhiL 1 : 33L 
So sjt fialXoVf stiU more, PhiL 1: 9. Heb. 7: 15. The same usage is found 
in the classics. 

Note 2. For itgoxngov (compar.) ngmov seems to be used in John 1 : 
15. 15: 18. Comp. Heb. 8: 7. Acts 1: 1. 

^5) An imperfectly expressed, but concise and energetic com- 
panson is made, by comparing a thing with a person, when, 
strictly speaking, the comparison is with something which be- 
longs to the person. 

E. g. (jtagrvgiav fispj^a xov ^lioapvov, testvnumy greater than Jokn\ L e. 
greater than that of John, John 5: 36. Matt 5: 20. Comp. 1 Cor. 1: 25. 
This construction is frequent in the classics; Herod. IL 134. Matth. § 453. 

Superiadve, 

(6) The so called superlative degree may be either compara^ 
tive or dbsolvte. In the comparative sense, other objects are 
actually compared with it, and the precedence over them is 
marked by the form of the superlative. In the absolute sense, 
the superlative stands alone, and may designate a degree abso- 
lutely the highest ; or may constitute merely a highly energetic 
mode of expression. 

Note. The comparative Superlative usually takes the Gen. after it of 
die object with which the comparison is made ; e. g. navziar av&gmnaip 
Sgunog, 

(7) Besides the usual superlative forms, this degree is some- 
times expressed by the positive joined with a noun which desig- 
nates the class of persons or things to which it belongs. 

E. g. wXaytudtni av h ywai^ly, lit thou art the blessed one among toomen^ 
i. e. most blessed of women art thou, Luke 1: 2a This Is like the H^*^ 
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brew t}*^**!;?^ '^^^'^^ > ^^^ examples of the like kind are not wanting 
in the Greek classics^ e. g. i q>lXa ywaixw, Eurip. Alcest 473 ; a axhXt 
ipdQ&Vj moat ndaeraklt man ! Aristoph. Ran. 1081 ; aixog ixvg h notavoig, 
the eagle is the stoifteat of the winged, PincL Nem. IIL 76. 

(8) The Heb. superlative, such as Q^^'JjJ; ^''jj?? is found in but 
very few cases in the N. Test. ; even the classic Greek is not 
wanting in the like expressions. 

E. g. ayla ayltav, Heb. 9: 3; Pamdhvq fiainXimv, Rev. 19: 16. In Soph. 
Elect 849, we find dsiXala dsiXalmv ; Oed. R. 446, ag^rit igfTJtont ; Aes- 
cbyl. Supp. 534, aval avamtar. So also, xax&v xaxwtos — nattaqwp ftana^ 
ratog, and the like, which are very common in the poets. 

Note 1. The so called superlatives made by t^fiov, xvglov, etc, appear 
to be all capable of solution in another way ; e. g. av^tiavv toi; t^eov, an in- 
crease of which God is the author, CoL 2: 19 ; aaXntyl dsov, the trumpet which 
God wiU order to be sounded, 1 Tbess. 4: 16. So in Luke 1: 15. 2 Cor. 1 : 12. 
Rev. 21 : 11. 15 : 2. ^Aattiog tt} '&t^,faxr in the view of God ; see § 106. 10. c. 

Note 2. Superlatives are often made more intense by adverbs or inten- 
sive conjunctions ; e. g. by %al (intensive), noXv, [AoatQa, fiiya, b^oxo, mg, h 
xoli, etc. 



NUMERALS. 

<^ 119. Use of Ordinal and Cardinal Nmnbers. 

(1) For the ordinal ngmtog, the cardinal eTg is constantly em- 
ployed, in designating a day of the week. 

£. g. nqm r^g fiiag t&v aappattov, early on the first day of the week, Mark 
16: 2. Matt 28: 1. John 20: 19. Acts 20: 7, al. The Greeks employ ug, 
in such cases, only when dtvxiqog, SXXog, etc., follow. The N. Test usage 
is therefore Hebraistic. 

(2) Cardinal numbers repeated denote distribution; as in 
Hebrew. 

E. g. dvo dvo, two and two or two hy two, Mark 6: 7. The Greeks would 
say: dvo xatii dvo, or dvo ava dvo ; and like the latter is Luke 10: 1. But 
occasionally the Greeks employ an idiom like the Hebrew ; e. g. AeschyL 
Pers. 915, [ivgla fivgia, L e.by myriads. 

Note. The formulas, iya tig faxatog, Rev. 21 : 21 ; eJg xaS^ slg, Mark 14: 
19. John 8: 9 ; xa&^ tig, Rom. 12: 5; are peculiar. The usual Greek is, 
o xad- eva, 

(3) Ordinals of tKe neuter gender are sometimes used adver- 
bimy. 

E. g. xqitov, devttgov, thrice, twice, etc 

General Remark. Numerals in their natnie, approach very near to one el«M 
of the adjective pronouns, e. g. tfeaarog, 'ir»Qog, aXiog, doog, ruaog, etc., which 
might well be reckoned among numerals. 
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PRONOUNS. 
^ 120. General prindplea respecting gender and number. 

(1) It is a general law respecting pronouns of every kind, that 
they should conform, as to gender, to the noim which is their cor- 
relate. But concord in this respect is often merely ad sensum. 

£. g. 'Teach niipta to e&vii, baptizing ainovq^ masc. pronouii, because 
%&rtl designates mtn. Matt 28 : 19 ; Th%vla fiov, ov^ naXip dtdlvn, where ovg 
refers to jsxvia for the like reason, GaL 4 : 19 ; ' There is naiddgiov Kr 
here, o$ x. i. A.' (in the better Codd.), John 6:9. So in 2 John v. 1. Acts 
15: 17. Mark 5: 41. Rom. 2: 14, 26. Rev. 17: Id This is frequent in 
classic Greek ; Matth. § 434. 

(2) Plural pronouns are often employed, when the correlate 
noun is nomen multitudinis in the singular number, but has a 
collective sense. 

£. g. Xalp . . . aiTcSy, Matt 1 : 21 ; iv fiiata ysvtug ,,. iv olg, PhiL 2:15; 
Tji ixstXfiffi^ . . . avTcSy, 3 John v. 9 ; jov axoiovg , , . vn avioiy, Eph. 5: 11, 
12 ; jcaia naaav noXiv, h au; x. t. it. The adjectives each, every, are collec- 
tives in their own nature, and therefore they cause the noun with which 
they are joined to partake of this sense. So ]?3 and *«LiM in Hebrew, are 
followed ofien by a plural verb. 

(3) On the contrary ; pronouns in the singular are often used 
in a generic sense, i. e. as collectives or in the place of nouns of 
multitude. 

In the O. Test this occurs times without number ; it is not unfrequent 
in the N. Testament 

<5> 121. Use of personal pronouns, 

(1) Personal pronouns, specially in the oblique cases, are more 
frequent in the N. Test., than is usual in classic Greek. 

NoT£. The ground of this seems to be like that in the case of preposi- 
tions, which also are employed in the N. Test with unusual frequency. 
A definiteness is thus given to the expression in Greek, such as a foreign- 
er would very naturally seek for, because it made the language more in- 
telligible to him ; and in respect to the Gree^ all the Hebrews were in a 
sense /ore^er^. Seldom indeed is the pronoun omitted, where we might 
expect it; e. g. Acts 13: 3. Mark 6: 5. 1 Tim. 6:2. 

(2) Personal pronouns are not usually added to verbs as the 
subjects of them, i. e. as Nom. case. When they are, emphasis 
or distinctiwi is generally intended. 

E. g. av in Luke 17: 8; vftug in Mark 6: 37. So also in Mark 13: 23. 
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1 John 4: 19, et aL saepe. But in some cases, it is difficult to make out 
an emphatic meaning; e. g. vfiHg in Mark 13: 9 ; iym in Eph. 5: 32. In 
a few cases, in the same sentence, one verb has a pronoun expressed and 
another has not ; e. g. in Luke 10: 23, 24, a fikinsjs ... a vfulg (iXemTf, 
Seea]so2Cor. 11:29. 

(3) In some cases the noun itself is repeated, where we might 
naturally expect the pronoun. 

E. g. in Luke 3 : 19, ^Hqwdriq ; and so nqoGwnov in 2 Cor. 3:7; see also 
John 10 : 41. In some cases of this nature, there is an emphasis or sig- 
nificance attached to the repetition of the noim; e. g. John 4:1. Matt 10: 
23. Luke 12 : 8. 9: 26. John 6: 40, et saep. al. 

(4) u4vx6q is often a demonstrative pronoun ; but it is also 
employed, specially in its oblique cases, as a personal pronoun. 

Note 1. Avtog, when joined with a noun or pronoun as a kind of pronom- 
inal demonstraiivCj means self; and with the article, adf-samt^ the same ; as u 
natfjQ ainog, iyto avtog, ol vno t^$ amijg firiiQog r^a^eVicg, those who have 
been nourished by the same mjother ; ol Jligaai xal ainoi, even the Persians them- 
sdvesj etc. When thus employed, it may stand either before a noun and its 
article, as aviog o adsXq>6g ; or between the article and its noun, as to 
ainbxf^i'Ov; or tifter the noun, when the intention of the writer is to ren- 
der its meaning (self) emphatic, as ol Jlrgaai xal airtoL 

Note 2. Alnog^ meaning he^ is employed in the room of the antiqua- 
ted pronoun of the third person. It is derived from av again, and %6g the 
same. Throughout the N. Test, and usually in the later Attic writers, it 
is employed instead of tlie old pronominal adjective, og, »|, or, Aw, hers, its ; 
or else the compound kavxov (avrov), etc., takes its place ; see No. 1 above. 
The position of some grammarians, viz., that avtog in the Nom. is never 
a simple substantive pronoun, does not seem to be correcct ; see KUhner, 
§ 342. 4. 

Note 3. The noun to which avrog ];elates when it is employed as a 
pronoun, is sometimes a collective one in the singular ; as in Matt 4 : 23, 
avTo^v refers back to FaXiXalav (the country, for its inhabitants). So in 
Matt 9: 35. Luke 4 ; 15, al. ; (constructio ad sensum). Not unfireqeutly 
avtog stands related to some noun merely implied by the nature of the 
case or by the context ; as in Luke 1 : 17, *He shall go before avtov, Aim,' 
viz. the Messiah, not mentioned in the preceding discourse ; avtov in 1 
John 2 : 12, in reference to Christ So avtov in 2 John v. 6 ; and in many 
cases the reference is more or less obscure, and can be made out only 
by the context 

Note 4. Avtog, as a pronoun, is not unfrequently repeated in cases 
where its use would seem to be pleonastic ; e. g. iUXd^ovti avt^ in tou nXol^ 
ov, (v&iiag anf]vtrj(Tsv avtto, Mark 5: 2. So Mark 9: 28. Matt 26: 71. Rev. 
6: 4, al. But such constructions, following clauses 'with a participle, are 
common in the classics. More pleonastic still would seem to be the fol- 
lowing constructions, with clauses containing the relative pronoun ; viz., 
olg idodri avtolg aditti^aat x. t. it. Rev. 7:2; ijv ovdilg dvvatat icXsUrai aui^v, 
Rev. 3: 8; so Mark 7: 25. 13: 19, comp. Rev. 12: 14, onov and ixH. 
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This is very common in the Sept and in the Hebrew ; but it is also found 
in classical Greek, Xen. Cyrop. L 4. 19. Diod. Sic L 97. XVIL 35. See 
many examples of the pleonastic repetitions of personal pronouns, in Matth. 
§ 465. 4. Sometimes this repetition seems to be for the sake of emphasis, 
and sometimes for the sake of greater perspicuity. 

(5) 'JSavtov (Attice avtov) is a compound of ^and aviog, and 
is used only in the oblique cases. But, as used in the N. Test., 
it is not limited to the third person, as its etjrmology would seem 
to indicate. 

Note 1. It is sometimes applied to the 1 pers. plural, as in Rom. 8 : 23. 
1 Cor. 11 : 31. 2 Cor. 1 : 1, 9, al; sometimes to the 2nd pers. plural, as in 
John 12: 8. PhiL 2: 12. Matt 3: 9, al; sometimes to the 2nd pers. sing., 
as in John 18 : 34. The same usage is found in the classics. 

Note 2. Ainovy etc, the Attic form, is used in a multitude of cases 
where avrov, etc., might have been employed. It often depends merely on 
the mode of expression which the writer deems the more eligible, and not 
on any substantial difference of meaning, whether the one or the other is 
employed. Hence the continual discrepancies of the Codices, in relation 
to these words. Generally, where the pronoun refers to the principal svhjed of 
the sentence, kavtov {avtov) is employed; see Rost's Grammar, § 99. 2. 

^ 122. Possessive pronouns. 

(1) The possessive pronominal adjectives are not very fre- 
quent in the N. Testament. Instead of f^og^ oog, etc., the Gen. 
of the personal pronoun, f40v, gov, etc., is more commonly em- 
ployed. 

Note. This is the case also in the classics. When possessive pronouns 
are employed, their position is like that of adjectives in general The pro- 
nouns employed instead of them may precede or follow the noun, e. g. 
^(i&v 9/ <7(kiTi7^/(x, Rom. 13 : 11: fwv irivxa^av^ Phil. 2:2: and often so in the 
writings of Paul, Luke, and Jolm. The other construction, such as o d^iog 
fiovj ^ nhtig vfi&v, etc., is too common to need examples. The first of 
these constructions is generally deemed emphatic ; but instances occur, 
where no particular emphasis seems to be apparent 

(2) The meaning of possessive pronouns may be subjective or 
objective. 

E. g. o aoq no&og may mean the desire which you have, or the longing of 
another afler you. So triv ifii\9 iyafivrjai^v, the remembering of me, Luke 22 : 
19 ; T^ ifmiQa iliu, through mercy bestowed on you, Rom. 11 : 31. See d 
Tim. 4: 6. 1 Cor. 15: 31. So ij ^/iirfga ewota may mean our own benevo- 
lence, or benevolence towards us. The like in the Greek classica 

(3) The Dative of pronouns often supplies the place of a pos- 
sessive pronoun. 

E. g. fitiniq (ioi, my mother ; ol t^fiiv avfifiaxot^ our aOies ; ool ix-^fol^ 
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ffttfie enemies. The true solution of such cases seems to be either thus : a 
mother in respect to me, or (irftriQ ^ itnl fwu See § 106. 9. 

(4) The place of the possessive pronominal adjective, or of the 
pronoun in its stead, is sometimes supplied in the N. Test, by 
idiog, 

E. g. f^ toy idiop aygov to his fidd^ Matt 22 : 5 ; xovq idiovg dovXovg^ 
Ms servants ; where to say, Ms own field, Ms own servants, does not seem 
to be the intention of the writer. See also 1 Pet 3:1, and comp. Prov. 
27: 8. Jos. 7 : 10 in the Sept In the classics, no certain example of such 
usage has been produced. 

^ 123. Demonstrative pronouns, 

(1) The demonstratives ovtog^ oSt, ixtTvog^ (avzog), are some- 
times put inmiediately before the verb, even after the subject of 
the sentence has already been specified, in order to give empha-* 
sis to the expression. 

E. g. ^He who endureth to the end, ovxog ota&tifrstat,' Matt 24: 13. See 
Matt 6: 4 Mark 7: 15, 20. 12: 40, et al. saepe. 

(2) Ovtog (in distinction from ode) more usually refers to a 
preceding noun, ode to something which follows ; but at other 
times ovtog refers to a more distant object, ode to a nearer one. 
OvTog (in distinction from ixtlvog) refers to what immediately 
precedes, ixe7vog to that which is more remote. 

Note 1. Yet none of these usages are invariable ; for there are cases 
where they are relinquished. Not unfrequently, (as in respect to atTo; as 
a pronoun), the subject referred to is remote, or merely implied, or simply 
something which the nature of the topic under discussion suggests^ See 
Acts 4: 11, ovTOQ. 1 John 5: 20 is a doubtful case, so far as ohrog is 
concerned. See also Acts 8: 26. 7: 19. 2 John v. 8. 

Note 2. The usual place of ovtog is before the noun to which it has re- 
lation (when adjectively used) ; that of ixtivog, after the noun. But the re- 
verse of this sometimes happens in both cases. 

(3) Some one of the demonstrative pronouns is omitted, but 
still implied, in innumerable cases where the relative pronoun is 
employed ; which latter seems often to include the demonstra- 
tive along with it. 

£. g. iyogaoop oii^ j^^c/cxy s^OfuVj hvy [those things] ofwMchwe have need, 
L e. ityoQuaov [ta htBiva] iy x. t. it, John 13: 29; 'How shall they call eig 
or ovx iniatsvaav,^ L e. tig [iKeivov] ov ovx x, t. X, Rom^ 10: 14; ' What fruit 
had ye icp olg vvv inaioxvvHr&i^ i. e. iii [ixhho^g] oi^ vCy «. t. X, Rom. 6: 
21 ; af^ag i(p o xatixBito, i. e. [ixsivo] i<p ox.t,Xj Luke 5: 25. Comp. John 
6: 29. 2 Cor. 5: 10. The same idiom is frequent in the classics. 

(4) The demonstrative rot/TO is often employed before ipa, ot&, 
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and the like particles, when that which follows them is intended 
to be made particularly emphatic. 

£. g. ildif TovTo, ou ic T. A, 1 Tim. 1:9; olda tovto, ot» «. t. 1, Acts 
20: 29. So tig rotxo . . . iva ». t. 1, Acts 9: 21 ; dg tovto yaff . . . wet x. t. X, 
Rom. 14 : 9, and so, very often, in all parts of the N. Test, and sometimes 
in the classics. 

Note. The neuters Tavrtf, rovto, etc., are often used adverhiaUy, Tov^ 
%(av appears, also, to be employed in the same way as the singular num- 
ber, in 3 John y. 4 ; and so xaxnu in John 15 : 17. 

^ 124. Relative Pronouns. 

(1) As a general principle, the relative agrees with its antece- 
dent in gender and number; but there are not a few exceptions 
to this. 

(a) Exceptions as to number. (1) A plural pronoun not unfrequently is 
related to an antecedent in the singular, when the pronoun designates not 
an individual but a species or genus ; e. g. uvliqt xa>l^ , , , iv o\g ovda/iov 
av <pttvii(ni yfyovmg, a good man (generic) . . . among whom etc., Demosth. 
pro Cor. ^jiXXo %i fj h ^u; faj/u«y, Thucyd. IIL 38. (2) On the other hand, 
when the antecedent is jAural the relative is ft^quently singular^ if it has a 
collective sense ; i. e. such relatives as oaug, og ctV, etc. Thus IL L 367, 
vvv jovg alXovg inBhofAaif ov xb xij^f/co, now wiU I pursue others^ whomsoever 
I may catch, Thucyd. VIL 29, * Slaying navtag, otw ivtvxoisv, all, whomr 
soever they might overtake^ So also the relative may be singular, when the 
antecedent is a plural with the meaning of a singular ; e. g. oixtga ntjtov^ 
&afAiy, ^ xey^y xatsaxoy sknida, we have suffered pitiably who (sing.) have 
charished a vain hope. 

Note. Cases of this nature are very plain, merely resolving themselves 
into the principle which respects nouns of multitude or collective nouns. 

(h) Exceptions as to gender, (1) Particularly is the neuter gender singu- 
lar employed for the relative, when it is designed to express a generic 
sense, whatever the gender of the antecedent may be ; e. g. Mark 12 : 42, 
sPaXe XsTna dvo^ o litrri xodQavTrfg^ she cast in tvoo miles, which make a farthing. 
So Xen. Mem. IDL 9. 8, <p&6vov diaxoniavj o n eVtjt considering envy, what- 
ever U may be. In particular, if an epexegetical noun is joined to an ante- 
cedent, the pronoim relative to that antecedent very often conforms to the 
second noun ; e. g. t^ anigfiaji aov, og iaii Xgunog, Gal. 3 : 16. See also 
Mark 15: 16, Eph. 1: 14. 3: la 6: 17. 1 Tim. 3: 15. Phil. 1: 28. 1 Cor. 
4:17. 

Note. Often a neuter relative relates to the whole of a preceding clause 
or sentence, which contains masc or fern, nouns. Sometimes it relates 
merely to a single word, which, as such, is about to be explained ; e. g. 
John 1 : 42, tov Msaalav, o iau iis&fQfnjVBvofuyov, Xqiaxog ; and so in ^a- 
liJ/M, o ioji X. T. A, Heb. 7: 2. Matt 27: 3a Mark 12: 42. John 1: 39, 4a 

(c) Cases of a complex nature, (1) Two or more nouns of the same gen- 
der usually take a relative of the same gender and plural number ; but 
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when thxngB are desigDated by the nouoB, the relative is often in the neu- 
ter; e. g. 'Seeing him adorned vnoyQaq>^ of the eyes, and ivtgiiffH of col- 
ouring, and with ornamental xofiaig, a di vo/iifi t)v x. t. X, Xen, Cyr. L 3. 2. 
(2) If the antecedents are oi different gender, ^e masc Is preferred for the 
relative ; but the neiUer is used when things are designated ; ' We have as- 
sembled for a matter noXifAov ts teal ilgrjvi^gy a tx^t x. t. X, Isoc de Pac 
p. 159. (3) In sentences with a copula (lifil) and a predicate notin, the 
relative frequently agrees with the latter instead of conforming to the an- 
tecedent ; e. g. 'tj fiiv idog ... to naXistai JlriXotviov CTOfta^ the way . . • 
whick is caUtd Pdusian ouUet, Her. II, 17. This is very common ; specially 
when the relative follows the predicate ; e. g. * Justice among men — how 
should it not be xaXov, o navza ^fiig^xtj which [viz. justice, dUri] sojtens 
every things etc. 

Attraction of the Relative pronoun. 

(2) The case of the relative is sometimes determined by the 
verb with which it is connected. But the usual custom of the 
classic Greek, and the predominant one in the N. Test., is, to 
make tlie case of the relative accord with that of the antecedent^ 
when that antecedent is in the Gen. or Dative, and the verb 
connected with the relative would require this to be in the Ac- 
cusative. This is called Attraction. 

E. g. inl Tiaaiv, olp iJHovdaVf Luke 2 : 20 ; iniaTsvaav . . . tim Xoyo^, cti si- 
nsVf John 2 : 22 ; ntgl nivtfov %&v SQ/tav , . , tay ^aifirivav, Jude v. 15. So 
in Acts 3: 21, 25. 10: 39. 7: 17. 22: 10. James 2: 5. 1 Pet 4: 11. John 
15 : 20. 21 : 10, et a1. saepe. If the pronoun thus attracted has predicates 
of any kind, they suffer attraction in the same manner, i. e. they still agree 
with the attracted pronoun. 

Note 1. In most parts of the N. Test this usage is very conunon, or 
rather, it is the regular one. But in Matthew it never occurs ; and in 
Mark but once, 7: 13, other passages having various readings. In the 
Apoc, only one or two cases of attraction are found. 

Note 2. The word, whether a noun or demonstrative pronoim, etc., 
which is the antecedent, is often omiUed, while the relative assumes the 
same case that it would have assmned, provided the antecedent had been 
expressed ; e. g. fAffAvrjfiivog far snga^e, i. e. fiffivtifiivog [x&v ngayfiatoiv] Mf 
engaU* 3o oig ^o), xQ^f^^h ^ things I havej I vse, for XQ^f^^^ \xovioi,g\ oiq 
Bxtfi ; and with still greater latitude, as duvouga iaxiv , . , tav iXgrpia, ihey 
are more dreadful than the things which I have said, for duvottga iaxiv \i%il- 
yikiy] Siv Bigrptcu Comp. Heb. 5 : 8. Rom. 15 : 18. 

Note 3. In a very few cases, the Dat and Nom. (L e. cases which would 
r^ularly be in the Dat or Nom.) suffer attraction ; e. g. c<ptXfg Ttfjnig . . . fiOTiBQ 
ivaaattg x. t. A, instead of jimg avdaang^ etc, Odyss. oi. 30. So Herod. 
L 68, ovdiv tldoTtg t&v r^v ntgl ^agdig x. t. il, L e. o. tld, [toviair] a riv, etc 

^3) Vice versa, the noun sometimes conforms to the case in 
which the relative is put by the proper regimen of the verb. 

26 
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R g. (a) When the noun precedes, as tov iffiov ov xX&fitp^ I Cor. 10; 
16 ; Xl&ov o¥ ansdonlfiaaaPi ovjog u* i. X^ Matt 21 : 42 ; naytl to ido^ noXvj 
Luke 12 : 48. 1 : 72, 73. (b) When the noun follows ; as op fya 07iex£g>a- 
Xiaa 'JiaapyfiPf ovtoq *. t. 1, Mark 6 : 16 ; slgov noQidod^ffiB xvnov didax^g^ 
Rom* 6 : 17. Philem. v. 10. Both usages occiur in the classics Comp. 
Heb.5:8. 

Note. This inverted attractum (as it is called) takes place principally 
when the noun thus attracted would otherwise he in the Nominative or 
Accusative. A unity of construction is thus ejected in a way like to that 
described in No. 2 above. 

General Remark. The usage of attraction is evidently the result of an effort 
to amalgamate adjective clauses, i. e. such as are introduced by a relative pro- 
noun, into a unity like that which an adjective agreeing with its preceding noun 
would express. Instead, however, of turning the clause into such a shape, the 
relative is preserved, but made (as to its case) to imitate an adjective which 
might stand in the room of the relative clause. 

^ 125. Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. 

(1) Interrogative s. The interrogatives i/?, tl, are em- 
ployed in questions direct and indirect ; and also in some cases 
where the Greeks would employ o rt, 

E. g. do&i^(nTai vfiiv . . . t/ XaXr^atxej what ye shall say^ shall he given to yoUy 
Matt 10 : 19 ; ktolfiaaov ti dBinvfiaia, prepare that which I may eat, Luke 17: 
8. Mark 6:36. So Xenopbon ; ovx ^oi rl fUtJQov iXnaHy I have noiking mare 
important which I could say, Cyrop. vi. 1, 48. 

(2) In the N. Test., «Va tl is frequently employed in an inter- 
rogative sense, why 1 wherefore 1 

E. g. Matt 9:4. 27 : 46. Luke 13 : 7. aL It is also employed in the same 
way in the Greek classics. 

Remark. The student will remember that the interrogatives tig, tl, al- 
ways have the acute accent, which is retained on the first syllable in the 
oblique cases. By this the interrogatives are distinguished from the ind^ 
nite pronouns ; and the accentuation is retained in the singular usage 
noted above. 

(3) Indefinites. Tig, rl (indefinite), are sometimes added 
to nouns, in order to express the idea of a certain, a kind of, etc. 

E. g. anaqxn^ tiva, a kind of first fruits, James 1 : 18. 

(4) Sometimes they are joined to numerals ; and sometimes to 
adjectives. 

In the first case, they mean a certain, or dboid so many ; as 6vo tirig, Acts 
23 : 23. So ^fiigag k/idofAiixovta tivag, some seventy days. With adjectives 
they have a kind of intensive meaning, as q>oPsgd tig ix8oxii xglasfag, a certain 
terrible expectation of punishment, Heb. 10: 27 ; fisyag tig, some great qffa^y 
aome in^wiant penonagCf Acts 8: 9. 1 Cor. 3 : 7. GaL 2: 6^aL 
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^ 126. Hebraism as to the designation of certain pronouns. 

(1) The usual classic words ovdUg^ fifjdilg^ no one, are some- 
times expressed in the manner of the Hebrew bb — fiib, ov—nag; 
yet with this modification, that the negative particle (ov or fiv) is 
closely joined with the verb of the sentence, and not with nag. 

E. g. ovx UP iau&ij Tt&aa aagl, lit then oavld not he Bceoed aUJkah, L e. no 
flesh or no man could be saved, Matt 24 : 22 ; ov dutaim&fiffttai' Ttatra (rct^l 
ftojleshy i. e. no man, shall htjuatifitd, Rom. 3 : 20. Eph. 5 : 5. 1 John 2 : 21. 
John 3 : 15. 1 Cor. 1 : 2a Acts 10 : 14. Rev. 7 : 1. See the like idiom, also, 
in Matt 10: 2a Luke 1: 37. 

Note. Diflerent from this is the case, \«^here the negative particle is im- 
mediately connected with naq ; for then the meaning is as in other lan- 
guages, i. e. not every one, (q. d. only some of ) . E. g. ov naq 6 Xiyoup • xv- 
^ic, x^Qif, X, T. Ijit IS not eoery individual who addresses me wiih Lord! Lord! 
etc.. Matt 7 : 21 ; ov naaa aaql { avti] dtx^^, not all flesh is the same fljesh, 
L e. there are difierent kinds of flesh, etc., 1 Cor. 15 : 39. So ov navtiq in 
Matt 19: 11. Rom. 9:6. 10: 16. When a verb is omitted by ellipsis, ov, 
may stand before nag and yet mean no, none ; e. g. in Rev. 7 : 16. 

Reha&k. There is no serious difficulty in the mode of expression stated 
in the text above. For example, John 2 : 21, oTb nav tpsvdog ix tilg aXtj&slag 
ovx Boji^for every lie is not of the truth, must of course be equivalent to no Zie 
is qf the truth. But in the classics this mode of expression is not found ; 
nor is it frequent in the N. Testament 

(2) The one and the other, in classic Greek, may be expressed 
by itg filv, eTg di ; but in the N. Test, we find tTg * , . xal etg. 

E. g. Matt 20 : 21. 27 : 38. Mark 4 : 8. et aL The Heb. idiom, irjfiji . . . ihftj, 
seems to be the basis of the N. Test mode of expression.' Sometimes we 
find 6 Big . , , 6 ilg — o dg , . , o tugog, 

SYNTAX OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

§ 127. Component parts of a simple sentence. 

(1) A sentence means the union of a substantive and verbal 
idea in one expression, so as to exhibit their mutual relation and 
dependence. It consists, therefore, of a subject and predicate. 

» 

In other words, there must be something in respect to which an affirma- 
tion oi: negation is made (subject) ; and also an affirmation or negation of 
some action, energy, quality, etc, must be made (predicate), in order to 
constitute a sentence. 

(2) Subject. The subject of a verb must always be a noun, 
or an equivalent for a noun. 

EquiTALERTs may be, (a) Pronouns ; as iya, vfieig, etc (b) An B^eo 
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tive or participle Used as a noun ; e. g. o iroqiog, to kuXop, o vntiqmv^ ol ipi^ 
Xo(ro(pov¥Ztg, (e) An adverb used as a noun ; as oi vw, ol tors, (d) A 
preposition with its appropriate case used as a noun ; as o» afiqtl 2ontQa- 
rrjv, ol ix noUfoq, (t) The Infl mode, with or without adjuncts ; as di^daa- 
nBir xaXoy iatip' ano^atiiv vnig t^$ naiQidog xalov imw, (f) Any par^ 
ticular object whatever as a letter, word, part or whole of a sentence, 
phraseology, etc., quoted as such, may be the subject of affirmation, etc^ 
and therefore the subject of a verb; e. g. to rvnxat ^fifiu iau, the [word] 
Tvnjti is a verb, 

m 

(3) Ellipsis of the Subject. Although a verb must always 
have a subject, yet this is not always expressed, but generally 
omitted in certain classes of expressions. 

(a) The subject is omitted when it is indefinite ; e. g. sv ^c£, U %a tveU ; 
idr^lfotre de, it is dear, (h) When the verb can naturally be applied only 
to one subject, or when it implies the subject within itself; as veiy it rains ; 
PgovTa^ it thunders^ etc., where 6 Zsvg or 6 Ssog is the implied subject ; so 
oivoxoivfiy one pours out wine, sc. o olvoxoog, or insav -dvaji, whenever one 
may sacrifiee, sc. o &vtrtQ ; in which cases tlie verb furnishes the subject by 
suggesting the correlate noun. (This idiom is frequent in Hebrew), (c) 
Not unfrequently the sense of the passage in its connection suggests a sub- 
ject to the mind of the reader, which is not expressed ; e. g. ' Insurrections 
came, and from these murders, and from murders nni/irj Big /ioya^//ay, i. e. 
[this affair] terminated in monarchy f so f;y iyyvg ^liov dva^fi&v, L e. ^ Vf^i- 
qa ; again, ' I will go to the palace, xn\ tjv fiiv iv^iaxrjftai, and if one shaU 
present himself^ L e. if o ^aadtvg etc. (d) In like manner jlg (the indefinite 
pronoun) is often omitted, and must be supplied by the reader ; e. g. ' It is 
unbecoming to act injuriously, ouovy av ndaxjj, whatever one may staffer, 
i. e. whatever [xlg] any one, etc. 

Note. Strictly considered, some subject must always be implied to 
every verb. Yet an indefinite expression of mere agency is most appro- 
priately made without naming a subject 

• 

(4) Predicate. This must always be a verb, or its equivalent. 

(a) A verb; e. g. to ^odov S-aXXn, (b) Its equivalent; which is the 
copula ilfil (to be\ with an adjective, noun, pronoun, etc., following it ; e. g. 
avS-gmnog S-vrixog iarir — o Kvgog Tfp lia(nXevg=6 K, i^aaiXtvt — to uQay- 
fid ioji tode, the matter is this. 

Note. The copula {ehoi) signifies not action but mere existence, when 
thus employed, and so an adjective, noun, etc., must be added, in order to 
make up the deficiency in the meaning of the verb and fully to indicate 
what is designed to be predicated. Other verbs, such as vnaqxot, yhofiai, 
TVYxdvtn, fpvvai, and xvqiiv, are sometimes employed merely in the sense 
of a copula, \. e. they are sometimes equivalent to thai. When tlfil, how- 
ever, merely asserts existence, as tmi d^tog, it is then employed in like man- 
ner with other verbs, i. e. it predicates some particular thing of its subject. 

(5) Ellipsis of the pbedicate Copula, ^Ivm. This is very 
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frequent, but it is mostly confined to the present tenses of the 
verb and its participle. 



(a) Omitted in general sentences, proverbs, etc. ; e. g, ^vtixoq o av^goh- 
nog. (b) After verbals, and adjectives designating necessity, duty, readi- 
ness, ability, etc. ; e. g. ayoaviatiov ii^lv — itoifiog dovvai — ngo-^vfiog ildivat. 
— ivayxff d^avtiv, (c) In relative clauses, after o, oS, etc., zit^ai is very often 
omitted. 

Note. The Subj. mode rarely omits the copula ; so with the Inf. and 
the Imper. ; the Opt never ; but the Part., very frequeriJdy, 

Remark on the EUipsis ofmiJbject avid predicate. As we have seen above, 
the subject is often omitted, because it is well known, or may be easily 
made out. So the Copula merely may, as is evident, be often omitted ; 
but the real and substantial part of the predicate can never be omitted, 
unless it has just been repeated, and suggests itself as a matter of coursie ; 
comp. in 2 Cor. 1: 6. 1 John 2: 9. Rom. 8:4 11: 6; specially John 4: 12. 

^ l^.\ Relation between subject and predicate, or agreement 
between a verb and its subject or Nominative, 

(1) General Rule, (a) A verb (predicate) agrees with its 
noun in number and person, (b) In sentences with Hiil as 
copula, the adjective or noun, which follows as predicate, must 
agree with the subject in gender, number, and ca^e. 

E. g. iya ygdqxo — o Kvgog tjv (iaaiXevg. Examples occur every where, 
80 that ftirther illustration would be useless. See a ftiU exhibition of the 
same cage aft:er a copula (verb) as before it, in § 97. 4. Note 1. 

(2) Exceptions to the general rule, however, are apparently 
very many ; and they need some special illustration. 

/. Constructio ad sensutn. 

# 

(a) •is to number. Nouns of multitude, i. e. generic nouns, in the dngvr- 
lar, often take a plural verb, adjective, participle, etc. ; e. g. 6 ox^og . . . il- 
at, John 7 : 49 ; to nXrid^og oi'ortai — axQatog anifiaivov, et sic passim. Matt 
21: 8. Luke 9: 12. In John 6: 2, both singular and plural are united; 
and so elsewhere. 

Note. Kindred to this is the case of didributives, which, not unfre- 
quently, take a plural verb ; e. g. John 16 : 32, axognla&rits htaatog ; and 
so Acts 2:6. 11: 29. Rev. 5: 8. The same in the Classics, as to BKaarog, 
kxaisgog, nag, aXXog, and the like ; and so in Hebrew often, in respect to 
UJ'^K , D*1fiJ , etc. 

(6) Constructio ad sensum as to gender and number often occurs in sen- 
tences with a copula expressed or implied ; e. g. to ywalntop iaxi xaXiJ, lit 
Ufomanhood is beautiful; toe naidixa iaii xaXog^ lit childhood is beauHfuL 
Often in respect to pronouns ; as, * when it was told at Sparta, oItoX; f Jo|f, 
it seemed good to them^ L e. to the Spartans, etc. 

Note. The neuter articles, to and to, with a Gen. plural after therov 
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take a phmd predicate ; as to rmt ^ff^lnp . . . iXtv&fiQmsQ€L In a com* 
pound subject made up of two cases, the case of the one part may be fol- 
lowed, and the gender and number of the other (principal) part ; as nXij&og 
tmv Innsiar . . . iniorttg, the lost word has a Nom. case like nXrj&ogt but a 
plural number like Innitnv, This is a mixed constructio ad sensum. 

IL Real dUcrepandes between the subject and prediaite» 

(3) These are numerous, and they assume a variety of forms ; 
e.g. 

(a) Masc. and fern, subjects may have (with a copula) a predicate adjec- 
tive, etc., in the neuter singular or plural ; e. g. o noXffioq qiofiegor — ^ noXis 
ipiXrator — Inctvoy ^ imufAia, 2 Cor. 2 : 6. Such constructions are very fre- 
quent ; comp. ^ varium et mutabile semper femina." With a pronoun ; 
tovTO TVQavvlg, etc. In the plural ; ov dsivit tovio ndax^iv — diiXa on ye/o- 
pb; specially in the case of verbals in ^-tiog and -t6$, as iirtlp avta niazi 
one must trust km, Afjivnia iarlp avxto, one must help Jam. And so often 
with TavTtt, tads ; as affxv ^^^ sffup javia, government is not this. In all 
such cases the generic idea is designated by the neuter singular, and the 
same idea in all its compass by the neuter pluraL 

(b) Predicate nouns, concrete or abstract, (the names of persons excepted), 
are often of difterent gender, and sometimes of a different number, from 
that of the subject ; as aol iyat Eaofiat ovetdog — ^A^ysog axQa UsXaayol, the 
Pdasgians were the most distinguished (lit summits) of ^gos. So the neu- 
ter plurals (used as nouns) la ngma, ta nuvxa, %a (plXtona ; and so ^Qififia^ 
Ki^dsvpa, etc. 

(c) Neuter plurals often take a verb singular ; e. g. ra £c5a jQixa — dwga 
ovx Bxet ovrjinv, gifts have no advantage. So with participles, as do^av xce^ro, 
these things hamng seemed proper. 

Bui this usage has many limits; (1) Nouns denoting ^Ter^orv or living be- 
lt^ usually (not always) take the plural; Matt 12: 21, s&vtj iXnlovat; ra 
datfAovia nitntvovat xal (pqiaaovai, James 2 : 19. Mark 5: 13. Rev. 11 : 18. 
16: 14, al. But liie sing, is found in Luke 4: 41; 8: 30, 38. 13: 19, al. 
So in the classics. (2) Where the whole compass of the subject, or the 
subject in all its individual particulars, is to be made emphatic, a plural 
predicate is used after neuter plur. subjects ; e. g. (paviqit r^aav . . . Xxvfi ttoZ- 
Xctf Xen. Anab. 1. 7, 17 ; inBidt} enriX&ov ' OXvfinia, when the Olynqnac feasts 
came on. Specially is the plural used when numerals belong to the subject, 
as f^aay dvo tdx^ — iyivovio knatcv taXavra. The poets (not Attic) often 
use the plural out of these limits ; the general rule is not without many^ 
exceptions. 

(d) In a. few cases masc. and fem. subjects in the plural take a verb sin- 
gular ; e.g. eflTTA Itttot aradioi — tiv TQslg xtq>aXai. But this is confined to 
iari and t^p when thus (as it were impersonally) used ; comp. the French, U 
est des hommes, etc. 

Note. Besides the discrepancies above noted, in classic Greek a dual 
may have a plural predicate, and vice versa. So the dual dvta may have a 
plural noun with it ; and fem» duals may take a masc. attributive. But 
these cases do not concern the N. Test Greek, as it does not employ the 
dual 
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(4) A verb which is a mere copula may conform to the sub- 
ject or to the predicate. 

E. g. ij ntglodog . . . tial arddioi t^, the drcuU is [are] gix stadia ; to Xsi'- 
no^ivov yiyvovitti Xoyoi. 

(5) There are, moreover, several peculiarities in respect to 
subject and predicate, which deserve to be specially noted. Such 
are the following : 

(a) Frequently the verb goes from the singular to the plural ; and vice ver- 
8d; e. g. stTt^ ^ystiai . . . sx*t . . . ayvoovai, Xen. MenL IL 3. 2. Vice versd^ 
oi laiQevofiEvot x^^Qovat . . . fieyaXovyag xaxov ajraXka-nstai, Plat Gorg. p. 
478. In such cases the singular designates each individual of tlie whole 
mass. This is very frequent in Hebrew. 

(b) Masc. predicates are sometimes joined with fern, subjects, when 
there is no special design to distinguish sex; e. g. adsXqial . . . xal joaav- 
taif ware thai, . . . rovg iXsv&iQovg, Xen. Mem. IL 7. 2. 

(c) The first person plwal is often employed in the same sense as the 
first person singidar ; specially when the plural may be naturally interpre- 
ted as including both an individual and those who are his associates ; e. g. 
Sglofittt . . . iVo ngsajitviofisvj Plat. Sympos. p. 186. So, oflen, in the N. 
Test ; specially in the writings of Paul, who is continually making transi- 
tions of this nature. 

(d) The Imper. sing, is sometimes employed where the subject is plural ; 
e. g. €1718, li naax^^ f James 4 : 13, ol/s vvv ol Xfyovreg^ also 5:1. In such 
cases, the Imper. is a kind of interjectum. 

Verb or predicate with several sybjects. 

(6) Several subjects of different persons are thus arranged ; 
the first person has precedence over the others ; the second over 
the third ; and the verb takes the plural form. 

E. g. iyat xal av — or iyw xal ixsivog — or iycn xal ah xal ixtivog — ygaq^ofieP, 
So iyat xal ixsivot yQdq>0fisy ; av xal ixBivog — or av xal ixHvoi — ygdipste. 
So '^fjLug xal ixslvot ygdq>oiitv — vfjisig xal ixsivoi yQdq>^s, etc. 

Note. But sometimes the number of the person conforms to the promi- 
nent subject ; sometimes to the nearest one ; as &8ol xd ya iftfixavtiadfjiriv, 
Eurip. Med. 1020. Ovxs <rv ovt ap aXXog dvvaito, 

(7) Several subjects of the same person regularly demand a 
plural predicate ; but often a singular one is employed ; E. g. 

t(a) The verb at the head of a sentence, or at the close^ conforms to the 
subject which is proximate ; as ovx %yvo) ^laariqi xal y} fn^TfiQ avjov, Luke 
2 : 43. John 4 : 12. nivrirsg xal drjfxog nXiov ^€t, Xen. So often in Cicero, 
and not unfrequently in our English version of the SS. (h) Sometimes the 
verb conforms to the prominent subject ; as PaaiXevg xal oi aw avrto , , . 
eianljiisi, {c).Names of things^ of different gender, take a plural verb, when 
H disUneUon is intended to be marked : a singular one, when a unity of the 
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uhole is desigiuited. If all the names are neuter, the verb is usually in the 
sin^pUar. (d) Subjects with ^ . . . ^ (or . . . or), also with ovib . . . ovtb, may 
take a sing, or plur. verb ; a sing, one when separation is reaUy meant, as 
^ oiiog ilfid-i} iiyu ; a plural one when the same predicate is in the same 
manner applied to both, as u ^Aqr^q agx^^^ . . . ^ 0oifios ^AnoXliap, 

Geskral Kkmark. Few of the roles respecting the concord of the subject 
and predicate are uniformly observed. The rules of Greek usage in this respect 
are ur less rigid and exact than those of the modern English language. In fact, 
they closely resemble the Hebrew. 

SYNTAX OF VERBS. 
^ 129. Diatinctions in the nature of different Verbs. 

(1) A verb signifies action in its most enlarged sense, either 
external or internal. 

(2) Ideas of space, which arise from our sense of motiony 
seem to lie at the basis of the different classes of verbs as distin- 
guished by their respective kinds of meaning. 

£. g. (a) Action considered in the relation oiitoMAer, is designated by a 
transitwe verb, which requires an object to be placed afler it (either ex- 
pressed or implied), which object marks the wkUher of the action, as rvitxm 
Tov naida. Kindred to this is the marking of the effed of action, e. g. ygonpm 
Tt;y initnoXriif, (b) Action considered in the relation of whence, requu'es a 
verb passive, L e. one the subject of which is affected by the action of an- 
other agent ; e. g. jvnrofiai vno tivog, (c) Action may be regarded in the 
light of where ; and then the verb must be intransitive, inasmuch as the ac- 
tion which proceeds from the subject of the verb, terminates within the 
same subject ; e. g. to (odov av^sl — ijdofiai (Midd.) 

(3) Besides the general distinctions of transitive, intransitive, 
and passive, there are subordinate classes of verbs distinguished 
by the names, reflexive, reciprocal, and causative. 

(a) A r^Uxive verb is one which marks an action as proceeding fipom an 
agent and returning to him again, L e. as exercising an influence over him ; 
e. g. xvntofMih (Midd.) / beat myself; xofilf^ofiai, I procure far myself. Here 
the sense is the same as if the active voice were employed with a pronoun 
relating to the agent in the Ace. ; e. g. fii or i/iavrov ; while in many other 
cases, the sense is the same as that of a verb in the active voice with an 
Ace of the thing and the Gen. or Dative of the person ; e. g. a/uwo/ioi xovg 
noXtfilovg I keep off the soldiers from me = agivvm t. iroiL ifiov. So KOfiiio^ay 
nolXa x^]fJttna,^=xofiiZ(a fMi noXXa xQ'^(*oi^ot, I procure much properly for my- 
self This kind of verb belongs to the Mddle Voice. 

(b) Kindred to this class of verbs are those named reciprocal. These 
indicate reflexive action extended mutually to tujo subjects ; as xvnxovrat, 
they beat each other ; (xaxovrai, they fight each other, 

(c) A peculiar species of the transitive verb is the so-named causative. 
Verbs of this class designate action upon an object which occasions that 
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object to exercise intransUwe action, i. e. action upon itself; e. g. fysiQUDy I 
wakeuj i. e. I cause one to awake, (the awaking is intransitive action) ; oX^ 
Xvfu, I destrogfy L e. I cause that one should perish ; nav<a, Imakt wit to ctase^ 
etc. These correspond to the Hiphil conjugation of the Hebrews. 

Note. The Greek language has not distinct forms for all the classes of 
verbs. The active voice designates a transitive, and often intransitive and 
causative sense ; the middle voice' frequently designates an intransitive, as 
well as reflexive sense. The passive voice has distinct forms, as to a few ten- 
ses ; and so the middle voice ; but in the Pres., Imperf., Perf. and Pluperf., 
these two voices can employ only one and the same form. 

(4) It seems most probable, that originally the active voice 
had only a transitive sense, and the middle voice an intransitive 
one ; but at present these fonns are extended much beyond the 
ancient limits. 

Note. Thus the verbs in -^i, (which retain most of all the anUque usage) , 
are all transitive in their present tenses, (Bifii and ufit excepted) ; while the 
verbs in -oj (which are more recent), are both transitive and intransitive ; 
yea, in very many cases, the same verb has both senses. Moreover the forms 
of the middle voice, in at least half of its tenses, are common to this voice 
and to the passive, while the middle was probably the more ancient voice. . 

(5) The lines of distinction between verbs as transitive and 
intransUive, in Greek, cannot be very definitely drawn from the 
general nature of any verb. Almost any verb whatever is ca- 
pable of being employed in both senses ; and each case must be 
determined in and by itself, whether the action is transitive or in- 
transitive. 

Note. This may seem strange to a mere English reader ; because our 
vernacular is more definite in respect to the usage in ()ttestion. But in . 
Greek, nothing is more frequent than the exchange of meanings in regard 
to this particular. For example : 

(a) Intransitive \erhs often put on the nature (1) Of transitive ones ; e. g. 
Paivsip noSa — voaov vo(th¥^ etc. ; see § 103. 4. (2) Of passive ones; «. g. 
ixninim vjio Ti^vo^—ttuXsvxrjHe vnb tov ix^QOV, Here, in the first case (No. 
I), an Ace. or object being supplied, the verb must of course be transitive ; 
in the second (No. 2), the agent being supplied, it is evident that the sub-r 
ject of the verb is not the agent, and therefore he must be the patientj L e, 
the verb becomes passive in its meaning. This usage of intransitive verbs 
in a passive sense is of wide extent, and deserves special notice. It is quite 
common in Hebrew. 

(h) Transitive verbs, specially such as indicate motion, are often employed 
in an intransitive sense ; e. g. ixfiilXtiv to spring forth; vnegfidHHp to excel ; 
and itXlvnp to decline ; and so of a multitude of others. So also in English ; 1 
movcy I turn, I change, ladoanee, et d. multa, are both transitive attd intrafi^ 
fiitive. 

Remark I. Two very plain principles are applicable to all these bases, viz., 
first, that almost any verb whatever may, in the Greek language, have an Ace. af- 

27 
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ter it, and then of coarse it becomes transitive; and secondly, that most verbs may 
be used in an intransitive sense, and are so of course when no object of their ac- 
tion is supplied or intended. The inference of course is, in such a case, that the 
s ubject of the verb is the object of the action, or (in otlier words) that the verb is 
t ntransitive. 

Remark U. It would seem that the Tempora Seninda were the original tenses, 
which were oflen, and more usually, employed in the intransitive sense. The 
necessity of a transitive sense occasioned the formation anew of other tenses ; 
which, for the most part, are employed in the transitive sense, provided the Tem- 
pora Secunda still remain in use. The latter, in such cases, more usually have 
an intransitive sense, e. g. Aor. II. and Perf. 11. active, Aor. II. passive and 
middle. 

«§> 130. Voices, with their respective meaning. 

For the definitions of these, and the leading distinctions, the reader is referred 
to § 50. The substance will be here repeated very briefly, in order to facilitate 
an understanding of the subjects developed in the sequel. 

(1) The active voice designates action which proceeds from 
the subject of the verb, and which may terminate either on a 
different object or upon itself ; (verbs transitive, and neuter or 
intransitive). 

E. g. Tt'TTTW rov naida — aXyifa, 

(2) When the subject of the verb is represented as the passive 
recipient of the action expressed by it, the form of the verb is 
passive, 

E. g. TvnTO(jiai, I am heateuy L e. by some other person. 

(3) When the subject of the verb is represented as both agent 
and recipient, then the verb is said to be of the middle voice. 

E. g. tvmofxai, I beat myself, (the latter pronoun being unnecessary in 
the Greek). 

Remark. It is obvious that intransitive active verbs, which confine the ac- 
tion to (he agent or subject, are very nearly allied to verbs of the middle 
voice which do the same. But the middle voice more fully and of itself 
indicates the reflexive meaning ; and moreover it is oflen so used as to 
govern nouns in a transitive way, which stand connected with it, when 
its design is to point out the uUinuite object of an action; e. g. tvnrofiat, I 
beat myself; xofAiiofiai /^i^juoto, I acquire toeaUh for myself. Here, for my- 
self is implied by the form of the verb, while, in this second example, the 
verb also takes an Ace. afler it 

<^ 131. Various meanings of the Middle Voice. 

(1) The general design is, to mark action which terminates 
on the subject of the verb ; on something which belongs to this 
subject ; or on some object that stands nearly connected with 
this subject. 
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It is evident that this last category must open a wide field for the em- 
ployment of the middle voice ; and such is the fact according to Greek 
usage. 

(a) ,^dion termnating on the subject himself, (1) Some verbs are neces- 
sarUy confined to the middle form here, having no active form, or none 
employed in the like sense; e. g. ridofjitti laetor; (niXUa&ai to depart, 
{(TxiXluv means to send axoay). Like to this last verb are a large class 
which are transitive in the active voice, and have there a different sense 
from the Middle, as (falmr&cii. to appear, (q>uivfiv to show); 'iataa&ai, to 
stand, {ioTtipai to staiion), etc. So it is also with some which are intransi- 
tive in the active voice, but reflexive in the Middle ; as ftovXsvetf xivi to give 
counsel to any one, PovXivcaad-ai to determine for one^s self. Here also be- 
long many so called deponent verbs. 

(2) Sometimes the Middle is employed where the same sense might be, 
and usually is, indicated by the aetive voice with its attending pronoun ; 
8. g. JvntofAfxi I heat myself, but one might say also, rvrnto ifiavTov; ijtai- 
VHiai he praises himself, which is usually expressed by inaivil kavtov. If 
we except a few verbs, like Xovofini, xsiQOfiai, ipdvio&ai, and the like, which 
have immediate respect to one's own person, almost always the active 
voice (with a pronoun) is employed to make out a reflexive sense, in those 
cases where the meaning of the verb is not essentially changed by being 
employed in the middle voice. It is to that class of verbs, then, that we 
are principally to look for examples of the middle voice, where this voice 
has a different meaning from the active ; for then the active voice will 
not afford the meaning demanded. 

(h) The middle voice designates action upon something which BELorvos to 
the subject of the verb; e. g. vinrofiai rovg nodag, I wash my fed, (the Middle 
verb indicating this relation of nodag to me); TUTrro/iott t?)v xKpttXijv, I beat 
my own head. But there are also other and different shades which may 
be marked ; e. g. 

(c) It expresses action on objects in on£s possession, or objects which affect 
one^s self; e. g. nagixta&al u, to give out ofone^s own property or possession ; 
&ifT&ai vofiov, to make a law which wiU include on£s self, (^tXvai rofiov, act, 
would mean to legislate for others); ouioddxvvad-ai bq/ov, to exhibit on£s own 
doings; anoq>aiyBa&ai yvoti^rpf, to show one^s own opinion; Xvfad-al ri, to 
ransom something for on£s self, (Xsmiv it, merely to ransom any thing). Some 
other shades of meaning, also, may be ranked here ; e. g. 

(1 ) Here may be classed the reciprocal verbs, which, in order to com- 
plete their action, imply that others must be within the sphere of the agenfs 
influence ; e. g. verbs of contending, rivalling, conversing with, reproving, 
embracing, kissing, greeting, thrusting at, etc, as iiax^a&av, a/mvlata&ai, 
loidoQHo&at, ofioXoyeio&ai, avp(ioXtvta&at, etc. 

(2) Also action which must bring things within the sphere of one's own 
influence, or remove them out of this sphere ; e. g. nagnaxivaa&ai ra iin^ 
tfjdna, to prepare things necessary for one's self; nomad-ai HQtjvriy, to make 
peace for one^s self; atgHa&al ti, to take away any thing for one's self, etc 
So, to remove out of the sphere of one's own influence ; as anoaaa&at 
$ta»a, to ward off evU from one's setf; naganHo&ai xoxoy, to deprecate evU 
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in reipect to om*9 self; inodoa^ai ti, fo stU an^. thing fron oimV wm pos- 
session, etc. 

Note. Verbs with a causative or permissive sense are frequent in the 
middle voice. They may have respect either to one*s own person, or to 
objects within his inftMtnce, (1) His own person ; as xjelQaa^ai, to let one's 
self be shaved ; dida^aad^ai rohg naldag, to procure teachers for onefs own 
children, etc. (2) Objects within one's sphere, or to be brought within it, 
or removed out of it ; e. g. ngurfisvofiai at^oi^, I employ him on an amhassy 
for myself; naQttygdq>i(Td'tti, p.6fiovg, to cause the laws to be inscribed; a^£- 
aa<T&al %iya, to cause one to be appeased ; najadixdasa^al tiva, to procure 
one's condemv^tion ; .naqad^iad-ai xquTt^'Cav^ to cause a table to be set for one's 
self; yi]naad-tti Ti]v 'd-vyaxiQa, to give owe's daughter away in marriage. 

Remark L The reflexive meaning, (as vnll be seen by several examples 
in the note above), ia often so weakened, that it is scarcely (if at all) per- 
ceivable, and may be resolved into some thing that has a bearing either 
more or less direct on the advantange or disadvajUage of the subject or 
agent, or is connected with his. concerns. Hence, in a few cases, even a 
pronoun is put after a verb of the middle voioe, to render more emphatic 
the relation of the action ; e. g. ifiamm ^gfipalfLi^v, Soph. O. T. 1143. So 
amvtov vnoxr^Qv^dfiBnos, Plato. But thia is not usual. 

Remaiuk n. In a multitude of case» it is comparatively a matter of in« 
difference whether the adive or middle voioe is employed, and this may 
depend merely on the svJbjedive views of the writer ; e. g. f$ia&ov (pigeip 
to receim a reward, where the sentiment would be generic, while fiia&oM 
q>igBa^ai would show that the reception had particular respect to the sub- 
ject of the verb. On the shade of meanings then, which the vmter means 
to convey, would depend the one voice or the other ; and so in a multi- 
tude of cases where the general meaning would be substantially the same, 
whether the active voice was employed or the middle. 

Remark IIL The older Greek employs oftentimes the middle voice to 
designate intransitive meanings, and in particular to express the operations 
of our senses, internal or external. Hence, in Homer, dxovH and axovsro, 
idsiif and tditr&at, ynQevuv and yTjgtvsa&ai, et al. sim., in the like sense. 
Hence (as a relic of this more ancient usage) we often find, specially in 
respect to intransitive verbs and those expressive of external or internal 
sense, the Future middle employed as a Future active, i. e. instead of it ; 
see § 60* 5. 

Remark IV. From this usage of employing the middle voice in an in- 
transitive sense and also as a reflexive, originated, in all probability, the 
frequent employment of it in sl figurative or secondary sense, as having re- 
Iference (in a reflexive way) to the internal senses^ Thus, oxonHP to se^ 
speculari, a^toniia^ai to consider, i. e..to look at internally; ogZeiv to fix 
bounds, but oglita&a^ to decide or determine ; irtad-fiav to weigh off, trta-^ 
d^a^eti to weigk or deliberate upon internally, etc Specially do verbs 
ending in -esum (which designate, in the active, the being in such or such a 
state or CQndition), signify, in the Middle, CKting the part or endeavouring 
to act the part, of those who are in such or such a state or condition ; e. g» 
nfikitswB I am a citizen, TtoXiieiofia* I live and act as a cUiun ; nov^gtvo^ 
lanibaset.niiwifQpiofH*^ Ibekajos^ myself basely ; tsm^vtat I afik c^y m^^iger. 
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^ttftHWfiai I act the pari <^a manager^ etc. In many vecbs of such a na- 
ture, the ajctive form i& gone into desuetude, and only the middle (depo- 
nent) remains ; in others, both forms are employed with a difference of 
meaning. 

Remark Y. As the intransiHvt sense is one so cemmon to the Middle, 
and also is conveyed by the Active, here is room, in very many cases, for 
choice ; uid this may depend on euphony, more current usage, rhythm (in 
poetry), or the taste of the writer^ etc. In some cases the distinctions are 
very tenuous; e. g. atQatevHv to make war (said of the State), <rtQateviad-m 
to take the field (said of the soldiers). 

^ 132. Pecutiar Tenses of the Middle Voice. 

(1) The Pres., Imperf., Perf., Pluperf., and Paulo-post, are 
common to the Passive and Middle, and can be understood in 
their true sense only by virtue of the context, the nature of the 
case, etc. But, 

(2) The Aorists and Futures Middle, (the same verb has only 
one Future), bear the appropriate sense of the Middle, i. e. either 
reflexive or intransitive, and are not usually susceptible of a pas- 
sive sense, except in an indirect way. 

Note 1. Still there are cases where a verb has no other Fut but the Fut 
middle ; and then it may be used passively, or actively. The poets, more- 
over, for the sake of rhythm, not unfrequendy use this FuL instead of the pas^ 
sive one. But common usage demands a passive Fut for a passive meaning. 

Note 2. The Aorist L Midd. is not at all employed in a passive sense. 
Usually it designates an operative and energetic meaning ; while Aor. IL 
Middle more conmionly has an intransitive sense. This agrees well with 
the usual distinction between the Tempora Stcunda and the Tempora 
Prima. 

«§> 133. Uses of the Passive Voice. 

(I) It seems probable, that the present arrangement of a full 
(onginal) passive Voice, in our Greek Grammars, is not in accor- 
dance with the primitive structure of the Greek language. The 
middle Voice seems to have been anterior. 

So Kiihner, § 401 ; and he has illustrated and confirmed his positions 
by many proofs. The most striking are such cases as the following : 
Tvmstat nXriyaq TioXXaq, he is beaten many stripes ; ia&i}ad^ai ^(r^^Tct, he is 
clothed vnih clothing, etc. Here, when we assume a Middle sense, we can 
solve the regimen of the Ace at once, because it may take an Ace. of the 
thing after it Thus, he svffers mmiy stripes to heat him^ he permits dothing 
to be put on him, etc., would solve the enigma of a voice apparently 
passive' still governing one of the two cases which the Act. voice governs. 
So q>&ovovfitti> I experience envy, inifiovXevopaiy I suffer plot ting, niotsvopat 
I receive credit, and the like. In a multitude of cases, this manner of view- 
ing the subject will ezplaia the appar^xt en^ma c^the syntax. 
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(2) Aor. I. and II. Passive seem to have stood related to each 
other, more anciently, as passive and intransitive. In later usage 
this distinction is not observed with any strictness. 

Kuhner ranks Aor. IL passive as a simple inlransilive of the tictive voice^ 
formed afler the model of verbs in -fit. Plainly, in many cases, this is cor- 
rect 'y e. g. iUnXs^a (Act) / terrified, i^tTrXdyriy I feared ; ctpijya / showed^ 
iquxytiv I appeared ; hfsxr^a I placed, fyntjv I stood. Hence the principle 
laid down (§ 64. 8. N. 2.), that no Aor. IL active is formed,when Aor. H. passive is 
employed ; for obviously it is then superfluous, inasmuch as the Aor. IL 
passive (so called) performs the part of Aor. IL act intransitive. 

Note. In process of time the difference l)etween Aor. L and IL passive 
seems to have been much weakened ; for Aor. L is now often found with 
a reflexive or intransitive meaning, and Aor. IL has often an intransitive 
sense which is equivalent to a passive one. 

<^ 134. Use of Deponent Verbs. 

(1) These, having no active form, employ the middle and pas- 
sive forms in a reflexive, intransitive, or passive sense. 

Note. When they form an Aor. L middle, they are called middle depo- 
nents ; when they form Aor. L passive, passive deponents. 

(2) Not unfrequently the reflexive sense is so weakened in 
them, that they must be translated as merely transitive. 

E. g. di)[Ofitti ti — igya^opal ti — fiid^opal riva, etc. Not improbably the 
active forms once existed in most or all verbs of this kind. Hence the 
passive forms of these verbs may easily be supposed to have a passive 
meaning ; which is often the case. When they form both Aor. I. middle 
and Aor. I. pass., the latter of course is really passive in its meaning. The 
Pres., Imperfl, and Fut, more seldom have a passive meaning, for they in- 
cline to llie meaning of the middle voice. 

TENSES OF VERBS. 
^ 135. Nature and design of the Tenses. 

(1) The basis of these is, expression of the relations of time. 

(2) These relations may be divided into two kinds ; (a) The 
mere relation to the present time of the speaker. (6) The rela- 
tion to some other action or thing in time past, present, or future. 

(3) In relation to present time of the speaker, things are 
designated as taking place now, or in past time, or in future. 
In such a case, merely the simple relation of time is designated 
without reference to other events ; and the tenses which desig- 
nate it, (Present, Aor., and Future), are therefore, when thus em- 
ployed, named absolute tenses. 
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^ S' y^^^^i c/^o^o, y^aiffw, uttered simply in relation to the present 
time of the speaker, are in this sense called absolute tenses. 

(4) But time may also be referred to other things or events ; 
and one may represent any thing as taking place in the present, 
past, or future of those events. The tenses employed in such a 
case are called relative ; and for the most part, they are tenses 
appropriate solely to the purpose of marking these relations. 

(5) The relative tenses are naturally divided into three class- 
es, to each of which belongs an appropriate manner of expression. 

Illustration, (a) If we affirm something to have been done in time 
PAST, and this time is designated as being related to something else which 
took place in time past, then there may naturally arise three views of 
the thing affirmed to have been done, viz., it was done at the same time 
when something else took place ; or it was done before that something else 
took plat^ ; or it was to be done after that something else took place. These 
three relations are expressed by the Imperf., the Pluperf., and the Fut 
with /iilXia ; e. g. s/Qaq>ov T^y iniajoXijy iy to av enatifg, I wrote the letter 
uhUe you were playing, where the past is the scene of action for both pred- 
icates, but the writing is contemporary {present) with the playing. Again ; 
iyf/Qaq>Biv jtiv int<noXi]v ots av tjl&tg, I had written the epistle when you came^ 
where the scene of both events is laid in the past, but the writing was com- 
pleted before the coming took place. Finally, MpiXXoy yqafpuv ore ah liX-^ 
S^eg^ I was about to write when you came, where the scene is still in the 
past, but the writing is designated as taking place <ifler the coming. 

(6) In the same manner the Present may become a relative time, by 
referring to actions done or things existing, during that same present time. 
The principal thing to be affirmed may be done during that same present 
time, or be/ore it, or after it £. g. /gatpo) tfjy intaroXriv iy ca av naliiig^ I 
am writing my letter while you are playing, where both actions are present, 
but the main action stands related (as to time) to a subordinate one, and so 
distinguishes this Present fi-om the absolute Prese^ty-^'hich merely ex- 
presses time without relation to another action or event Again : yiyQaq>a 
Ti)y iniGioXr\v, I have written the epistle, L e. I have completed it, viz. before 
the time in which I am speaking ; (for the Perfect, from its very nature, is 
only a relative tense). So the Future relative, piXXto ygacpsiy, I am about to 
write, I intend to write, i. e. I have this intention now while I am speaking. 

(c) If the speaker chooses his scene of action in the Future, then a 
principal action of that future may be done during some subordinate one, 
or before it, or after it E. g. ygtStipa lijy iniaioXijy iy at av nalUh I shall 
write while you are at play, where relative contemporaneous action is palpa- 
ble, while both actions are yet placed in the/ti<ure. So i; iitunoXii ysyga- 
iffBiai otay av nagayiyij, the letter will have been written whenever you may 
come, where the main action is already past in respect to the subordinate one, 
while both are still placed in the future of the person who speaks. Again; 
piXXriaa ygdq>Hv ots o nom^g pov Ttagayiviiaitai, I shall write when my fa^ 
ther shall come, where both actions are future, but the main action is more- 
over future in relation to the subordinate one. 
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Remarks. It appears, then, that whDe there are only diree absolute 
tenses for past, present, and future, there are nine rtUUive ones, L e. three 
in respect to a point of time combined with action in the past ; three in 
the same respect as it regards the present; and three as it regards the 
future. 

(a) The absolute tenses are the Present, Aor., and Future. Of these 
the Present and Future are also employed to mark the relative present and 
future and as well as the absolute ; but the Aorist designates in itself only 
the absolute past, having no relation to other things or events, but merely 
expressing past action as such. 

(b) The relative tenses, on the other hand, have, for the most part, 
exclusively appropriate forms ; e. g. the Imperf., the Perf., and Pluperf , are 
all relative merely ; while the Futures relative are often made by fiilXti in 
combination with the Infinitive, as fiiXXm yqaq>uv^ SfiBlXov Yqd<puv, (iMviir^ 
YQttipHt, The whole may be rendered more perspicuous by a tabular 
view. 





L Time absolute. 




Present, 


Past. 


Future. 


YQai^m 


Bygatpa 
IL Time relative. 


yqa^tvi 



Contemporaneous yqafptu sygatpoy yqatpta 

Antecedent yiygaqxx iytyqaqmv yiyqeKpag taofAcn 

Future fiiXXta yqatpiiv sfjitXXop ygdq^etp (AeXXtjaen ygdfpeip 

What is meant by contemporaneous, antecedent, and future, in this tabular 
view, has already been explained above. These respective tenses are so 
named in their relation, or because of their relation, to some other action 
or event in the past, present, or future. 

(6) As to the primary Tenses, i. e. the Pres., Fut., and Per- 
fect, although they are often employed (the Perf. always) as re- 
lative tenses, yet their relation is confined merely to one point, 
viz. to the present time of the speaker and the action of speaking ; 
but the relative historical Tenses, on the other hand, i. e. the 
Imperf., Pluperf., and Paulo-post Future, always presuppose some 
other and different action or event, either expressed or implied^ 
to which they stand related. 

Note. The design of this remark is to show, that all the primary tenses, 
even when rdcAive, are still distinguished in their use, in one respect at 
least, quite plainly fix>m the relative historic tenses. The distinctions as 
to the nature of the tenses in general, have already been noted in § 51 and 
§ 53. Whatever else is necessary to a more particidar view, wiU be de- 
veloped in the sequeL 

^ 136. Distinctions and Use of the Tenses. 

(1) The Present. Strictly speaking, the Present designates 
only the moment in which the speaker is making his declaration ; 
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and merely so considered, it would have a relative sense. But the 
Greeks also employ it ia a much wider sense, i. e. as embracing 
greater or smaller periods of time. So we speak, in English, of 
the present month, year, century, etc. In this extended sense 
oS present, the tense in question is very often employed. 

(a) Proverbs, ma^dms, general and universal truths, what is usual, con- 
stant, invariable, etc., is commonly expressed in the present tense, by virtue 
of such an extended use; e. g. o ijXiog XdfinBL — o av&QWi6g ian -d-vijrog — 
an oQovg ve<piXrj BQ^exai, etc. 

(b) In narration, past events are frequently spoken of as if they were 
present before the view of the speaker, in which case the present tense is of 
course employed. This is found every where among the Greek historians, 
and is very frequent in the N. Test ; e. g. John 1: 29, ^ John fiXinst seeth Je- 
sus coming to him, xa« Xiyn.^ 1: 44. [Nathaniel] sigurxti, , . , xal Xiyu ; and 
the like every where, but specially in John's Gospel, and in the Apocalypse. 

Note. In such cases writers take the liberty of employing interchange- 
ably the Pros, and Praeterite forms even iutthe same sentence ; see in Mark 
2:4. 4:' 38. 5: 15. Luke 23: 12. Johnl: 42, 43, 44. 5: 14 4: 29. 18: 28, 
et al. saepe. So in the Classics ; see Winer 41. 2. b, 

(c) ThePresent is sometimes employed for the Future ; specially (1) Where 
the mere ftctwity of the action is not intended to be made particularly 
prominent ; e. g. Matt 26 : 2, * Ye know that after two days ylvBja^ is the 
passover, and the Son of Man nagadidorai, is betrayed, in order that he may 
be crucified.' John 14 : 3, * If I go away, naXiv I'lp/ofiai.' Mattl7 : 1 1 . Luke 12 : 
54. See examples from the Classics in abundance, Kiihner § 437. cu (2) 
But particularly, where certainty of action is intended to be designated, the 
Present may be used for tke Future, This might be applied to the cases 
above ; and it is founded, indeed, in the nature of things. If that which is 
in reality fuivre, is announced as now present, this speaks loudly for the as- 
sumed certainty of the thing. So the heathen oracles often employed the 
Present, in order to announce prediction. The Heb. Present participle is 
used in cases without number as a future in -^rus in Latin. So in John 4 : 
21, 23, cip/iTo^ &Qa^ designating the proximate and certain future. The 
like is often found. 

(d) Inasmuch as the Present denotes unfinished action, it is sometimes 
employed in the sense of design, purpose, intention to do a thing, or the ef- 
fort to do it ; e. g. ' My dishonoured house you are destroying . . . naXda 
% inoxtsivELg, and^ you are intending or endeavoring to IdU my chUd, Odyss. 
n, 431. '£yoi tgiv Xvovaa (Pros. Part) sTfsiaa . . . naida, I designing to end 
the strife, or rather, endeavoring to end the strife, have persuaded, etc., Eiuip. 
Phoen. 81. 

Note. As a peculiar Present, may be noted the use of this tense when 
it involves along with it something of the past which still continues; e. g. 
John 8 : 58, * Before Abraham was, iyo) lifil, lam^ i. e. I was and still am. 
Comp. Jer. 1 : 5 (Sept). John 15: 27. Acts 25: 11. John 8 : 14, eqx^t^^^ 

(2) The Imperfect. (I.) The stand-point of this tense is in the 

28 
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past, primarily denoting unfinished adiany or adion which is 
going on while something else is being done. , 

Illustration. The Imperfect stands related to some point in past time, 
as the relative Present does to the present moment Both signify action go- 
ing on and urifimshed; both have reference to something else which is tak- 
ing or has taken place ; but the Imper£ refers to the past, and the Present 
to the moment of speaking. E. g. eygafpoy T^y inKnoXiiy iy t^ aii snai^Biy I 
wrote (he Utter whUe you were playing. But the subordinate clause may also 
have a Pluperfect or an Aorist in it in such cases, as well as the Imperf. ; 
e. g. oTC inshjXv&riaay or inijXdoy or i^Qx^yio, ol ''£XXijvfg ifiaxovto. See 
in Luke 14: 17. 24: 32. 6: 19. John 5: 16. 12: 6, aL saep. 

(II.) From this hading use of the Imperf. naturally flow several 
other kindred uses, which must here be particularized. 

(a) Jt designates continued and repeated aetion in past time ; but still it is 
mostly action related, in respect to time, to some other predicate. This is 
its principal use in the N. Test. ; e. g. John 3 : 22, ^ There Jesus diiigifie 
/i£T ainoty xal ipiinxil^t^ denoting continued habitual action. So in cases 
almost without number ; e. g. Rom. 15: 22. ICor. 10 : 4. 13: 11. Acts 13: 
11. Matt. 13 : 34. Luke 8 : 31, 41. 17 : 28, aL saep. 

Note. The Aorist also denotes often repeated action in the past Kiihner 
says that the Imperf. is distinguished from it by always having a relation to 
another predicate in the past time, while the Aorist is absolute and simply 
expresses repetition. In most cases this is true ; but in some it would be 
very difficult to make this out with definite and satisfactory evidence. In 
fact, this seems to be a point in which the Aorist and ImperC, plainly as 
they differ from each other for the most part, come very near if not entirely 
together and are hardly to be distinguished ; e. g. examine the use of the 
Aor. in such cases as these, viz. o Staxqaxr^q ididaU ap,lad^i, — oi IJigaai ino- 
Xifjiirav nqo^v^m — where the Ao&i^ of teaching and making war are plainly 
signified. See James 1: 11, 24. Eph. 5 : 29. 

(6) From the general nature of the Imperf it is adapted to designate ac- 
tion commenced but not completed, and oflen, as we might suppose, it is em- 
ployed in this way ; e. g. Matt 3 : 14, o di 'fmivvrjg d^sxtaXvBv avioy^ forbade 
him, L e. at first, but afterwards he yielded. So i/iovXoftriv, I would, i. e. if 
it could have been so ; so Rom. 9 : 3, ijt/o^ijy, I unshed, i. e. if it could have 
been so ; and in like manner Eurip. Iph. T. 26, ^ Coming to Aulis . . . ixai- 
yofitiy |/(jpf i, / ums killing, i. e. I was preparing to kill him, but Diana stole 
away the sword.' See Kiihner, § 438. 4 

Note. The use of the Imperf. in hypothetical or conditional sentences, 
where it implies a negative, stands closely allied to the shade of meaning in 
h ; e. g. si tovTo Xi/Hq,'^fiaQiaveg &v, if you should say so, then you wovld err, 
where the implication is : You do not say so, and therefore do not err. 

(c) The Imperfect sometimes includes the Present with it ; e. g. otnt Sga 
aya&og . . . IliQixXijg t;v ix tovtov rov X6yov,^iheu Pericles was [and is] not 
good for this reason,' Plat Gorg. p. 516. See examples in Kiihner, § 43iB. 4 

(d) InsL narration of the past, the Imperf. is often exchanged with the 
Aorist, although it still retains its own appropriate meaning; see Luke 8: 
23L Jamee 2: 22, and also No. 5. 6. 1, in the sequel here. 
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(8) The Perfect. This expresses an cu^ion done or comr 
pleted befifre the time present itf the speaker. Specially is it 
employed, when the consequences of that action are intended to 
be represented as continuing or abiding. 

Note 1. It matters not whether the action is in fact just completed, or 
i?eas done long ago. The cq[)eaker, who uses the Perfect, means merely to 
declare completion antecedent to the present moment in which he is 
speaking. 

NoT£ 2. The Greeks in general did not make frequent use of this form, 
specially in narration, (Herodotus is an exception), but more usually pre- 
sented a picture of the past under the Jiorist form, as this tense is the 
more current and less embarrassed with any special relations. Yet in two 
cases the Perfect has always maintained a predominant place ; viz. 

(a) When a relation to the present time was to be marked as emphatic 
and important, then of course this tense mnail be employed, as neither the 
Aorist nor any other tense beside the Perfect would mark this in such a 
manner. 

(ft) When not only the previous happening of an event, but also its en- 
dwring and present effects are designed to be marked; e. g. Luke 4: 6, ifioi 
naQadidorai [^ ^lovir/a], to me has been [and sttU is] commiiUedj etc. Luke 
5 : 32, ovK ikfjXv&a xaXiaai dixalovgy J have not come [and am not here] to coil, 
«tc. Gal, 2: 7, nBitUnBVfAai to ivay/sUov, I have been [and am] entrusted 
with the gospel. See also Acts 8: 14. Mark 10: 40. 11: 21. 16: 4. John 
12 : 7. 13 : 12. Rom, 3 : 2L 5 : 2, al. saepe. The same in the Classics ; 
see Kiihner, § 439. ft. Winer, § 41. 4 

Note. In Rev. 5 : 7, f.l^97<pe seems to be merely aoristic in its meaning. 
See also 2 Ck)r. 21: 25. Heb. 11: 28. Vide Winer, § 4L 4. Occasionally 
the same in the classics, specially the later ones ; see Winer ibid. 

(c) In several verbs, the Perfect is employed so as to supply the place 
of the Present ; e. g. xexti^juat, Oida^ ecrrv^xo, xixgaya, hMQaxOy didoma, tc^- 
v^xor, Tf ^at/ioxof, pi^fixa^ iXta&a, and others ; see Kiihner, § 439. Anm. 2. 
TTie ground of this is plain ; e. g. * I have acquired and do possess ; I have 
known and still know ; I have taken my stand and remain ; I have cried 
and still cry ; etc' When thus employed as a Present tense, these Per- 
fects may denote habitual and repeated action, as iqyvQOJol, cq Xqv(Tf\y 
vifi<pipi(i7iieag, II. a. 37. 

(rf) The Future is sometimes energiceUy designated by the Perfect ; e. g. 
* If he shall fdl, tid^tnjxa l/oS, 7 am dead^ i. e. I shall be dead as soon as the 
fall happens. Soph. Elect 690. Rom. 14 : 23, * If he eat, xaxoixixQ^jai, he 
has been condemned^ i. e. so soon as the eating takes place the act of con- 
demnation is already passed. So in John 14 : 7. The energic nature of 
the declarations here is plain. Especially is the Imper. Passive Perfect, 
3d person employed in this way with great force ; e. g, ntnsiQntr&at, let 
trial have been made, i. e. make and complete it forthvfith ; tixax&otf let the 
orrangeTnent have been made, L e. complete it forthvnth. 

(4) The PiiUPSufiCT. This macks action completed aa^ece- 
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dent to a period in past time ; just as the Perfect marks it as 
antecedent to the present time. 

£. g. iytygiifBir T?)y inunoXtjv^ iml o ttot^^ iil&t. The clause denot* 
ing the period of past time may have a verb in the Imperfect, Aorist, or 
Pluperfect. 

NoTK 1. The same laws regulate the use of this tense in reference to 
the jKUi time, as regulate the Perfect in reference to the preserU time. The 
Pluperfect is used to mark the relation when it is emphatic^ or to designate 
an action which toaa permanefU in its consequences. 

Note 2. When the Perfect has the sense of the Present, the Pluperfect 
of course has the sense of the Imperfect 

(5) The Aorist. This designates action simply as past, with- 
out relation to any other event in the past or present. 

E. g. tyi^aipa xiiv innnokriVf I wrote the letter^ no matter how long ago, 
or how recently. From the nature of the Aorist, it follows, of course, that 
it is the appropiate tense ; 

(a) For designating the momentary past, L e. the mere happening of an 
event, without reference to its duration. 

(h) The Aorist is also the usual tense in narration ; but it is often ex- 
changed with other praeterite tenses, (although it is generally in itself 
neither equivalent to them, nor they to it), for the sake of variety and of 
animated description. £. g. 

I (1) JfUh the Imperfect. There are two ways of narrating ; the one is 

I simple description or narration, the other portrays or as it were paints; 

the first merely announces that such or such a thing took place, the other 

< holds it up before you and lets you see it in progress. The Aorist per- 

^ ^ forms the first ofilce, the Imperfect (deno^g conlinved action) the last. 

The interchange of these in narration makes a pleasing variety of light 

and shade. £. g. Cyrop. L 4. 1, Toiavta (dv dri nolla ildlii o Kv(fog' ti- 

Xog di { fiiv (iritfiQ anilXd^s, Kvgog di xaTc'/ioe, xal airtov itQi^petOj many 

such things^ moreover^ did Cyrus say [Imperf iXdXst, said at one time and 

another] ; at last his mother went away [aTn^A^e, Aor. momentary action, not 

repeated or continued], hut Cyrus remained [xaie/ieye, Imperf continued 

to stay], and there was he brought up^ [^t^s^cto, continued action]. It is by 

such an exchange of tenses in narration, that appropriate action in each 

case can be distinctly and vividly marked. 

Note. It matters not whether, in all cases, the actions, etc., marked by 
the predicate, are of such a nature as in themselves to justify the use of 
the Imperf. or of the Aorist It is enough that the writer means to present 
them in the respective light in which he places them, by employing these 
respective tenses. 

(2) The Aorist is exchanged with the historical Present This Present de- 
scribes continued action ; therefore, when the writer employs the historical 
Present, he presents the passing scene befi>re the eye, as if he himself 
were present to behold it In this way the vivacity of narration is greatly 
heightened. E. g. ^JEXXffvss] walafifidvovai tit onluy xo» ol Svqanovaiok 
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alff&avoptm *al inatwuaar, [The Greeks] resume their anns^ and the SyiU" 
cuKBM perceive t^ and (hey raised a shouL In this way, the Aorist and Pre* 
sent are often commingled in the same sentence. Yet the shade of mean* 
ing in each is in ikct separate, and is designed to be so. 

(3) The Aorist is exchanged toilh the Perfect and PluperfecL Either of 
these tenses denotes action which is past ; but the Perfect and Phiperfect 
usually denote continved consequences and influences, the first as to what 
was previous to the present time, the second as to what was previous to 
some point in past time. 

Note. But here some latitude must be given to the use of the Aorist 
E. g. John 18 : 24, ^ Annas anitntdsv airtov x. t. I, had serd him, etc' Matt 
14 : 3, 4, tdfiasp . . . B&ero had hound . . . had put. Acts 1 : 2, ovg i^tU^aiOf 
whom he had chosen. 9: 35. John 4: 45, 46. 11: 30. 13: 12. 19: 2a Luke 
19 : 15. 24 : 1, al. saepe. In cases like these we must translate by the 
Plui)erfect Yet, even here, it may be supposed that the writer himself 
regarded the facts in question in an absolute way, and so employed the 
Aorist, although we naturally construe them as being relative, and thus 
substitute the Pluperfect So Winer, in § 41. 5. So also, in respect to 
the Aorist for the Perfect, Winer interprets inix^lqriaav in Luke 1:1; 
inoifiaaq in Luke 2 : 48 ; ^lyoQaaa in Luke 14: 18, 19 ; IkaPov in PhiL 3: 12 ; 
ido^aaa . . . ittXiloaaa in John 17 : 4, et aL simil. But this seems to be 
somewhat like straining the matter, and cooping up the Aorist too rigidly 
within technical theory. That all the tenses are occasionally employed 
with some latitude of usage, seems undeniable to an observing reader. 

(c) Action frequently repeated or customary, in times past, is also designa- 
ted not unfi'equently by the Aorist 

In respect to the difference between the Imperf! (which designates con- 
iinued action in time past) and the Aorist, see above No. 2. IL a. Note. An 
overwhelming mass of examples as to the Aorist, with this sense, may be 
found in Kiihner, § 442. 1. £ut Winer (§ 41. 5. 6. 1) seems disposed to 
doubt this usage in the N. Testament What then can we fidrly make of 
ivhuXsv . . . i^iQavt, in James 1 : 11 ? Or of the like in 1 Pet 1 : 24 ? 
See also James 1 : 24. But we may go almost any where into narrative 
and find examples which nothing but a strained construction can exempt 
from the meaning in question ; e. g. I open my N. Test at John IV. and at 
T. 12 we find Mnis (Aor IL), which surely does not mean one act ; v< 20, 
nQoaettvvijaav certainly means habit of worshipping, and so elsewhere. I 
see no room for doubt here, moreover, inasmuch as the classical usage of 
this kind is so common. 

Note. Kindred to this usage is that of employing the Aorist in compar- 
isons. The object in comparison is to render plainer something which is 
apparently obscure, by introducing a like thing which is already plain 
by reason of frequent and familiar repetition or occurrence. Hence, to- 
gether with ihe Pre& and Fut, the Aorist is also introduced by the Greek 
into comparisons See IL y. 33 — 36; also n. 436. Kiihner § 442. 2. 

{d) The Aorist is sometimes employed in respect to the Future, in order to de- 
note the certainty that an event will take'place. E. g. Rev. 10 : 7, * When the 
angel shall sound the trumpet, xal itBliaSri to fivfnfJQiov tov &sov, lit then has 
ihe mytsery of God been completed,i, e. fisrthwith and surely it will be comple- 
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ted. So Ei]ri|K Med. 78, <If we must add the ettduranoe of a new evS to 
the old one, in^alofita^ o^*, Uft have been undone,* L e. we shall fordiwith 
be ruined. See a mass of examples in Kiihner, § 443. 3. 

GsmER^L REMARits. (ft) The Aorist is often employed, both in the principal 
and subordinate parts of sentences, where the Imperfect, P«rf.,'orP]uperf., might 
have been used ; i. e. it is employed when no special emphasis is intended to be 
laid on the cowUntiance of an action (imperf.), or on its abiding consequences in 
respect to time present (Perfect), or in regard to a point in lime past (rluperf.). 
So Kobner acknowledges, § 444; and so every attentive reader must acknow- 
ledge, who can easily find examples of no unfrequent occnrrence. 

(b) The reader will of course understand, that Aor. I. and 11. are both included 
in all of the preceding principles; as there is no difference between them in any 
of the respects which have been the subject of remark. 

(6) The Aorist in the derived Modes, i. e. in the Opt., 
Subj., Imper., and Infinitive. Here the nature of the case makes 
some difference, and requires some distinction of usage. Facts 
correspond ; for, 

(a) In part, the Aorist in these four deriyed modes designates action 
simply past or finished ; in like manner as in the Indicative. But, 

(b) More generally, mere [momentary] action, without any reference to 
the relation of time or the length of time, is designated by the Aorist in 
these modes ; so that this tense is not within any stiict limit of time but 
truly aoristic. 

Examples of this may be found on all sides, where the Aor. Subj., In£, 
etc., takes its hue as to lime merely from the context, not from the nominal 
nature of the tense as here employed. In general, when continued action is 
intended, the Present tense of these modes is employed ; but where mere aC" 
tion, simply considered, is to be designated, the Aorist is the appropriate tense, 
in the derived modes. Even such verbs as wishing, asking, commanding, 
etc., which naturally claim a future sense afler them, may take an Inf. Fut, 
Pres., or Aor., just as the writer designs to convey the idea of a future re- 
lation, or of continued action, or merely an idea of action simply consider- 
ed without reference to time or frequency. 

(7) The Future sustains, as we have seen («^129. 5) , a two* 
fold relation, absolute and relative. The absolute Future merely 
signifies that something will take place ; the relative, that it will 
take place while something else is done. 

E. g. ygaiffoa, I will write — when, or where, is not said ; Fut relative, 
yQaipfo iv m av nui^d, I will write while you are at play. The same fbrm is 
here used in both cases. Yet most of the relative Futures are made by 
fiillai and the Infinitive mode. See in § 129. 5. The future relative is of 
course limited to a definite time ; not so with the Fut absolute, for, 

(a) It often designates repeated action in future time. It does this in tl^e 
same manner, with respect to the future, as the Aorist does in respect to 
the past, see No 5, 3. c. above. E. g. avtog iliriasi, he will be comp<tssionate ; 
ovroi svf^ynrfaovtn, these will be blneficent ; et al. saepe. 

(b) The Future oflen expresses obligation, necessity, duty, and may be 
tranaiited hy tbe iwiTiliitrieg, may^ mustf ought, «an, etc. £• g. Luke d: 1(^ 
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tl ovw noinaofiiv ; What now must we do 9 Rom. 10 : 14, nwg olp in$x§iXioo9'- 
%ai ; how shaU they call upon him, etc. In qu§§tion8 this is a predominant 
sense. But in commands it is equally so ; e. g. ol (povevanq, thou must not 
kill ; so ov ffoi/iuersi^, ov sJnognfiOBiq * inodiaa^i^ t^ nv^lfjji tov^ h^owg <rov, 
al. saepe. 

(c) The relative Future with fjUkXm and the Infl mode, is employed in 
reference either to the present, or to a point of time past, or futura ; e. g.- 
fMim /QttifHVf I am inlending to write immediately ; r^fiilXov ygdqfButf I was 
going to write, viz. ou 6 hai(f0Q na(f7il&f, i. e. when a friend came in ; fisl-* 
lijcritf yqaupuv oxont o iralgog naQayfvrftatf etc. 

Note. In the classics, the Fut is often employed as a softened and pol- 
ished mode of expression for indicating present intention, etc. E. g. /Jov- 
Xj^oofiat, volo, L e. si licet ; so i&elrjotOy ngo^vfifjoofiai, etc. 

General Remarks. The Future is not rigidly confined to the rules here 
developed, in Rev. 4: 9, 9o>aov(ri . . . ntfjc/vvrai extend to habitual actiortf viz. 
which was, is, and will be, (like the Hebrew Future) ; Luke 1 : 37, udvtavtlad has 




to this is Luke 11:5, rig . . . f^«t . . . xal noQBvaBjai ; 

N. B. In the active and middle voices there is but one Future, (either Fut. L 
or II. as the nature of the verb may be) ; and in the Passive, where are two Fu- 
tures, there is no difference between them as to the relations of time. 

(8) The Paulo-post Future or Futurum Exactum. This 
has a double relation ; (1) To the Present of the speaker, inas- 
much as what it designates is future in respect to that Present. 
(2) To another event in the Future, in regard to which it desig* 
nates what is past. 

E. g. ^ If such a guardian shall watch over it, the republic TtUcag xfttoofAtj^ 
aeiatj wiU have been perfectly arranged^ Flat Repub. vL p. 506. This form 
is unusual in the N. Testament. 

Note 1. For this tense is frequently substituted a participle with the 
verb Hvai ; e. g. iaofAB&a iyvomoxtq, toe shaU have known. The Paulo-post 
Fut is formed from the Perf. passive, and is compounded, therefore, of a 
past and a future. 

Note 2. By Attic usage, the Paulo Post Fut has, in several verbs, the 
sense of the Fut passive simply. But this is mostly where the Perfect of 
those verbs is used in the sense of the Present tense. 

Note 3. Immediate accomplishment, without delay after the action has 
taken place to which this Fut relates, is often signified by it ; e. g. (pgaiB^ 
xa» nhnqalnai^ speak, and it wiU have been done, L e. it will be forthwith done. 

« 

Generai. Remarks on ajll the Tenses. By far die greater part of the 
instances in which they are employed, exhibits the regviar and normal use, 
in accordance with the general principles respecting them. But cases oc- 
cur, not unfrequently, as the preceding account of usage fully shows, in 
which all the tenses are employed (so to speak) tropically, L e. out of their 
custonoary meaning. In these cases, (which are as natural as the use of * 
words 10 % tropical sense) , the reader g^ner«lly finds but little embwrraay* 
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ment ; inasmnch as the context nearly always supplies him with the means 
of interpretation. But it is highly important that he should know the facts 
respecting tropical usage (sit venia verbo), and within what limits they are 
comprised ; and also that the student should understand the ground or rea- 
son of this usage. Otherwise, he will be prone to make all manner of con- 
jectures, and talk at large about enaUage of the tenses (as many of the older 
critics have done) , or devise crude and offensive theories which can never 
be supported. It were easy to verify all this, by pointing to examples. 
But the task would be invidious. Then, and only then, can the considerate 
philologist feel safe, when he knows that his interpretation is conformed to 
the U8US loquendL That allows a tropical use of the tenses ; and this being 
conceded, the only question then is : Within what limits ? The preceding 
rules are designed to answer this question. 

To say simply, that one tense is used for another^ is not saying much to the 
purpose ; less still is it to the credit of the writer. But to show that there 
is some common ground which different tenses may occupy, some in their 
ordinary and some in a tropiced sense, is doing what may give satisfaction 
to the mind of an intelligent reader. 

MODES OF VERBS. 

<5> 137. General principles in respect to Modes. 

(1) We may contemplate events in three different ways, viz. 
as acttud, as possible or conditional, or as desii^able. On these 

' three different methods of regarding them are founded the modes 
of representing action. 

(2) The Indie, mode designates events regarded as actual; 
the Subj. and Optative as possible or conditional, and sometimes 
as desirable in reference to some conditionality ; the Imper. ex- 
presses simple desire in the shape of command. 

(3) The possible, conditional, or desirable, which is expressed 
by the Conjunctive (generically so named), may be divided into 
two kinds, viz. that which respects the present or future, and 
that which respects the past. The first of these is designated by 
the Subjunctive mode, the last by the Optative. 

Explanation, Inasmuch as possibility or conditionality, which respects 
the present or futun^, may be realized by events that will happen, the Subj., 
which expresses these, approaches nearer to the Indie than the Optative. 
This is the distinguishing trait of the Subjunctive, yiz,possibiliiy that something 
may he realized. On the other hand ; as the Opt expresses possibility or con- 
ditionality in respect to past events, and these having once taken place can- 
not occur so as to be realized, the office of the Optative is mainly to desig- 
nate mere supposition or assumption, without the conjoint idea of looking for 
or expecting realization. 

Note. An action in itself conditional may still be regarded by the 
speaker as tom/dhing which tpiU never taluplace. The Greek has forms to 
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express such peculiar conditionality, and at the same tune to signify the 
judgment or opinion of the speaker as to the event; and these forms are 
the relative tenses, viz. the Imperf. and Pluperf., and the Aorists. These, 
which are usually accompanied with appropriate particles of conditionality, 
designate the opinion of the speaker that the conditional action or event 
will not take place ; e. g. si totfio sXeytg, rifidiixavBg av, if you should say this, 
you iDould commit an error, in which the direct implication is : ^ You have 
not said it, [as I believe], and so you have not conunitted an error.* 



Modes in independent Sentences. 

<$> 138. Indicative mode Independent. 

(1) This affirms or declares whatever is regarded as matter of 
fact. 

E. g. TO ^o^ov atf&sl — iv&ijaH—^tiv&tiae, So in h tovto Xiyei^g, afiagva^ 
vBig^ although the fact of speaking is not asserted, yet it is assumed as a 
fact in order to make a deduction from it, viz., ufia^Tiivsig, So the erring 
is not directly assorted here as a matter of fact, but it is assumed as a mat- 
ter of fact on the like ground with the assumption in liytpg. The senti- 
ment may be thus expressed in other words ; *• Assuming as a fact that you 
have said this, it follows that you have erred.' 

(2) The Future Indicative would seem, at first, to be incon- 
sistent with the nature of this mode, which asserts what is already 
regarded as a reality. Yet the Fut. Indie, is designed to indi- 
cate what is assumed, or what, it is believed, will certainly be- 
come a matter of fact. 

A future certainty comes naturally to be regarded as a reality ; and so, 
the Indie. Fut may express this idea. As kindred to this, tlie classic wri- 
ters frequently make use of the Future as a kind of moderate or courteous 
Imperative ; e. g. tovtov q>Bl(Te(r&E, ye wiU spare this person, i. e. I expect or 
wish or desire you to spare him, with the confident expectation that this 
will be done. This adds a shade to the colouring of the diction, which the 
proper Imper. is not competent to furnish. 

(3) The Indie. Imperfect is used frequently in a moderated or 
conditional sense, in cases where the EngUsh idiom employs a 
potential mode. 

Note 1. Usually this method of employing the Imperf. requires av ; but 
Sv is omitted in those cases where the apodosis is not actually dependent 
on the protasis ; e. g. xaXov rjv avr^ si ovx iysvnl&rj, Mark 14: 21, lit it was 
good, etc. So 2 Pet 2:21. 2 Cor. 12 : 11. Matt 25 : 27. So in Gal. 4 : 20, 
ijdslov 8s TtttQslvai TTQog vfiag aqxi, nal itXXalav ti)v qxavr^v fiov, I would he 
present with you, etc., i. e. did circumstances permit, I would, etc. The im- 
plication of course is, that circumstances do not permit ; and still more 
also, viz. that the desire remains unchanged. So in Acts 25 : 22, i^ovko- 

. 29 
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[ifjif xtti avtog tov av&QmJtov axovam, I could wish myself to hear the manj L e. 
if circumstances permitted. Here the speaker does not mean to say mere- 
ly, that he was once desirous to hear him, but now was not desirous ; nor 
that he might now hear him, but still he would not, (which would be iflov- 
Xofitiv av) ; but to express a desire to hear him which circumstances only 
(and not his own inclination) prevented. And so, in that much contro- 
verted passa^^e in Rom. 9:3, vjvxogirjv yag avrog iyat ava&rifia slrai ano tou 
XgitnoVy etc., / could toishj etc. L e. ' Were it possible that I might be an 
avd&rjfia in the room of my brethren,! would be so; but it is not possi- 
ble.' To substitute fivx6(iiiP uv or tvxot(irjv av here, as some have propo- 
sed to do, would destroy the present meaning, inasmuch as it would make 
the apostle say : ' I might wish to become an anathema, or I might be one, 
but I will not' 

Note 2. The importance of this principle in the Greek idiom, is fully 
manifest from the controversies which have arisen about passages which 
exhibit the kind of usage now under consideration, particularly Rom. 9 : 3. 
But it is now well established among grammarians, that specially verbs 
which signify necessity, inclination, duty, propriety, possibility, liberty, etc^ 
omit av in all those cases where the writer does not mean to represent the 
necessity, propriety, desire, etc., as conditionally dependent on the meaning 
of the adjunct clause (expressed or implied) which is connected with them. 
So xt^ijv, e^Et, atqfBlov, xaXov r,v, i^ijv, BfitXhc, i/3ovX6firiv, ilxhg riv, nQoaijxs 
(Acts 22 : 22), and the like, very oflen omit av, and by omitting it make the 
Imperfect (and sometimes the other historic tenses) to say, that such or 
such a thing was or is proper, becoming, desirable, etc. unconditionally ; 
for av would imply that it was so only in case some implied or expressed 
condition was fulfilled. It must stiU be understood, that the Greek writer 
did not mean to make the expressions in question entirely absolute, L e. to 
dissever them from all conditions expressed or implied, but only to express 
the necessity, propriety, desirableness, etc., in terms apparently absolute, 
for the sake of giving intensity to his expression. Plainly such is the effect; 
e. g. xalovnv aviai h ovx fytwti&ii, where the form of the expression (xo- 
Xov riv) seemingly does not allow the xaXcv to depend on the d ovx iyivvtj- 
'&ri as an indispensable condition. Had the latter been meant, av must 
have been added to the tjv in order to point out such a conditionality. Yet 
the connection of xaXov with si olx iysvvrj&Tj must not be regarded as su- 
perseded ; the xaXov nv, (and so of all other like expressions in similar 
belongs only to an energetic or intense mode of declaration. 

Note 3. Very often, in such expressions, the protasis is omitted ; e. g. i^riv 
ravta notttv — xal&g cT/e ^ naga^v&la — a^iov riv axovaai', i. e. U might he 
lawful to do those things ; consolation might be well ; it might he proper to hear ; 
for so we must translate, although this does not reach the exact manner of 
the Greek. In Latin : lAcebat — bene erat—proprium erat. Such is the case, 
in regard to several instances in Note 2. 

Note 4 To all the above methods of expression av might be, and oflen 
is, added ; which then, of course, receive a modification, the apodosis being 
evidently made to depend on the happening or not happening of a condi- 
tion designated by a protasis either expressed or implied. 

Note 5. In all such conditional imperfects, (conditional mfacty but not 
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fuUy Id manner), there is an impHcaHon of count of a negative nature as to 
the happening of the condition. When, on the other hand, the idea is meant 
to be expressed, that the thing in question may happen, the Present is used ; 
e. g. xQVi ^^** TiQoinixfi^ xaldtg ^et, etc. See on this whole subject, Winer 
§ 42. 2 ; but more especially Kuhner, § 821. 

<$> 139. Sv^junctwe Mode Independent. 

(1) Strictly speaking, this can never be independent ; fw the 
Subj. as its very name imports, is connected with some predicate 
which goes before it ; ye^ as the preceding clause is often omit- 
ted, (in some cases nearly always), the Subjmictive is spoken of 
by grammarians as standing in independent sentences. 

The Subj. represents a predicate as related either to an act of conception 

in the mind of the speaker, or to the development of some mental conception ; 

e. g. o\m oida li ti'jtm, or liys tl ciTroi, I know not what Icon acn^ — tell me what 

I may say. But the protasis in such cases is often omitted, and then, as to 

form or appearance^ the Subj. is placed in an independent sentence. 

(2) The 1st pers. sing, and plural of the Subj., is employed in 
a hortatory sense^ i.e. as expressing desire, warning, requisitiony 
etc. 

£. g. In the first person plural, as John 14: 31, Sytufisv ivuv&fv, let us 
go hence ; 1 Cor. 15: 32, (fdy&tfiiv xai nloa/itv. So John 19 : 24. Phil. 3:15. 
1 Thess. 5: 6, and often in the N. Test, and the Classics. So in the first 
person sing. ; as q>iQs, Vduij comey let me see ; S/b dij^ nsiQa&atf come now, let 
me try. In all such cases it is easy to see, that the expression is equivalent 
to * I desire that we may go ;' * I wish that I may try,' etc. ; and of course 
the predicate (Subj.) refers to a state of mind then existing in the speaker 
when he is supposed to utter the words. 

Note. In the second and third persons the Optative is employed to ex- 
press hortatory ideas ; which are thus exhibited in the form of a unsh ; e. g. 
dolri xgdxog fiiya ! may he impart much strength ! * 

(3) The Subjunctive, in all its persons, is employed to express 
questions or doubts of mind in respect to future action ; fuid it is 
then called the Subjunctive deliberative. 

E. g. Mark 12 : 14, do}f»£v ^ pri b&iitv ; shall we give, or shaU we refuse to 
give ? tl dQaaia ; what shaU I do^ And so in indirect speech ; as olx olda, 
TtotBffov ii'jiw/uv ij olymfuv. So Luke 9: 54, ^ilng ei'nwfisv nvQ x. t. I, Of- 
.ten in the Classics with flovXst., as fioiXu ovp . . . ^^fitv^ etc., Plato ; and so 
in other indirect speech of the like tenor. The jadverbial uv is frequejit^ 
added to the Subj. here. 

Note 1. But when deliberation or doubt in pott time is to be expre8se<J, 
the Optative is employed instead of the Subjunctive ; e. g. IL ot. 189 seq. 
*He doubted . . . »i« ;ifdAoy navasijEP if^ttatti te ^vfiov, or restrain Ms rage 
Mnd check kis indignatuy/i^ 

Nqtb % ,The Indip.;Fut, (which is a^arly.alli^d to tjie Subj.), is also not 
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unfrequendy employed in questions ; e. g. xi dgaaofihv ,• This is common 
to the N. Test, and the Classics ; but it is not very frequent 

<5> 140. The Optative Independertt. 

L Without cry. 

(1) The same is true of the Optative as of the Subj. (<5> 133. 
1), i. e. it is in reality always dependent ; but often it appears 
alone, or only with «*', and then it is named independent. 

(2) The Optative in its primary leaning simply expresses 
supposition, or an idea conceived in the mind without reference 
to its realization. But many shades of particular meaning are 
deduced from this general and leading signification. 

E. g. sitj vvv . . . i^oi^r^^ let U he now that we have food, etc., L e. supposing 
this to be the case. Plat Phaed. p. 87, * The soul having perished, the 
body immediately iTiiduxrvoi would show its weakness, and quickly wasting 
away diolxono would vanish.* 

(3) The expression of wish or desire is peculiarly appropriate 
to the Optative. 

E. g. Acts 1 : 20, ' His bishopric Xdpoi ixsgog, may another one take ! Acts 
8 : 20, ^ May thy money nrj aoi tig aTnaUiav, be for destruction to thee P 
Rom. 15 : 5. 2 Tim. 2:7. 4 : 14. So ^^ yivono ! et al. saep. 

Note 1. When a negative is expressed, fi^ is employed. 

Note 2. When the speaker is fully persuaded that his wish cannot be 
accomplished, he employs the historic tenses of the Indie,, with the particles of 
wishing, as ei'ds, etc. ; e. g. ei&s tovto iyivsxo ! / unsh {fds might take place, 
[but I am persuaded it will not] . 

Note 3. A moderated command is often expressed by the Opt of wish- 
ing ; which is very natural, and is very near to our own idiom : ' Let such 
a thing be done ! ' 

Note 4. Very naturally mere desire, wiU, inclination, without particular 
reference to the fact whether it may be fulfilled or not, is expressed by the 
Optative. 

Note 5. Sometimes the Opt is employed, in the Classics, in questions ; 
as not tig q>vyoi ; whither can onejlee ? 

' n. The Optfdive with Sv. 

(4) In a conditional sentence, (be the condition either ex- 
pressed or implied), Sv may be employed with the Optative in 
the apodoHs ; which then marks the conditionality of the predi- 
cate expressed by the Optative. 

E. g. {I TovTo Xiyoig, afiaqtavoig Sv, if you should say this, then you would 
err. The erring is dependent entirely on the condition of saying this ; and 
.this connection and dependence is marked by the av with the Optative. 
Veiy often ib& condition (protasis) is not expressed, but merely implied. 
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(5) The Opt. with iv is used in polite and moderated offir- 
motions, where positivity of manner is avoided ; and so also in 
moderate or mild commands, requests, etc. 

E. g. Ovinovv t/ ^1710^ ixij diifitiyogla av eli;, rhetoric then wotdd not seem to 
he harangue, L e. it is not For the moderated Imper. of command : Xiyoig 
Sv^=liys ; /oi^oi^ uv, you might go^go. The like in our own idiom, when 
we use the Subjunctive in such cases. 

Note. When av is employed in the Opt of question, it designates that 
the predicate is conditional ; e« g. ' If any one should see you, il^ av 6r\ toi 
voog tlrji* i. e. tvhat would then be your mind 9 So without protasis; not 
Ti$ aV ffvyoi / whUher could one Jlee 9 This is a shade different from no? 
tig q>vyoi,' wMther may one Jlee f and from not Jig ow ffvytj,' whither ahcdl 
one Jlee f 

(6) Frequently the Optative is employed in the expression of 
a wish, with 71 wj av prefixed. 

E. g. 7iot)« av oloifivjvi how can I perish'^ L e. I would fain perish. Jlag 
av xaXaig dtfiyriaalfitiv ; how shall I relate it weU ? i. e. I would fain relate it 
appropriately. 

Remark 1. The Optative without av is plainly stronger than with it ; for 
av makes the predicate dependent on some previous condition. Accordingly, in 
poetry the Opt is oflen used without av in order merely to express suppo- 
sition or conception of the mind, and to express these in some measure un- 
conditionally. 

Remark 2. The Opt with av expresses a kind of future condition, and 
so approaches the Indie. Future. The difference between them is, that 
the latter expresses an unconditional and certain Future, the other a condi- 
tional one. These two Futures (so to call them) are sometimes joined in 
the same sentence, with different shades of meaning. 

<§> 141. Imperative Mode. 

(1) This expresses desire or wish in the form of command. 

£. g. dog (iOi to pifiliov — yi^atpe t^v iniaTokfiv, 

(2) Oflen times the Imper. form expresses permission. 

E. g. 1 Cor. 7 : 15, * If the unbelieving depart, /w^tfca^w, let him separate 
himself,^ So in 14 : 38, ^ If any one is ignorant, ayvodro), let him be igno- 
rant.^ In our own idiom, this permissive sense is universal (as to form of 
expression) out of the second person ; e. g. Let him do, let them do, etc 

(3) When two Imperatives are used in succession with xo/ 
between them, the latter usually has a sense equivalent to a Fu- 
ture. ^ 

£. g. igsvvfiaov xal i'Sf, search and see, i. e. search and you wiU see. 

(4) In the place of an Imper., the Future is not unfrequently 
used in commands and requisitions. 
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£,^. (irf ^ovsi/aug * fiij fioix^vvBiq. So ayaniitrstg Toy KvQior, etc. This 
18 in fact the stronger mode of expression, inasmuch as the Futwe often 
expresses obligaiion as well as expectation. In Hebrew this is the usual 
method of announcing obligation. 

(5) The Imper. Present usually denotes continued action ; 
while the Aorist designates action speedily completed, or only 
once to be done. 

E. g. Present ; Rom. 11 : 20, firi vipfiXoqtQOPH, be not hi^hrmindcd (either 
oow.or at any other time); 13: 3, aya&op noiiL James 5: 12, /u^ ofAvvsrs, 
X Tim. 4:7. John 1 :^44. 7: 24. 21 : la Mark 8: 15. 9:7, 39, al. saep.— 
Aorist; Mark 2: 9, agov aov lov xgafifiaTov. 1: 41, xad^agla&riu. 3:5, ix- 
jHvov TTiv xnga trov, 6 : 11. 9 : 4a John 2 : 7, 8. 14 : 28. Luke 20 : 2a 
Acts 3 : 4. £ph. 6 : 13, 17, al. saep. So in the Classics. 

Note 1. Of course an Iroper. can in its nature pertain only to the pre- 
sent or future. The Aorists and Perf., therefore, must here give up their 
temporal signification, and be employed only to express modification of ac- 
tion. Sometimes both Present and Aorist stand in the same sentence, 
with their appropriate meanings; e. g. John 2: 16, aqaxt lavxa ivtfv&iVy 
(ifl noitirs tov oixov tov Ttargog ftov^ etc., where the taking aioay is only one 
act, but the not makings etc., refers to a habitual course of conduct 1 Cor. 
15 : 34. 

Note 2. While this principle is very general throughout the N. Test., 
there are a few cases in which it is apparently disregarded ; e. g. John 
15: 4, iidvajB (Aor.) ip ifiol. 1 John 5: 21, q>vlvi^ais havrovg x. t. it, (here 
is continued action in both cases). Heb. 3: J. Mark 16: 15. John 14: 15. 
1 Cor. 6: 20, et aL But in such cases, the speaker or writer may have 
had a view to some immediate and specific action, and therefore might 
employ the Aorist, although the thing commanded may in itself be of uni- 
versal obligation. 

Note 3. The Perfect Imper. is used only where an action is demanded 
which in its consequences will appertain to the present time; e. g. Mark 
4 : 39, Tisqpe^ 0)0-0, be thou stiU (and remain so) ; or such an Imper. may be 
regarded as simply an intensive expression demanding instantaneous obe- 
dience; comp. § 130. S. d. I should be inclined to regsffd it afi, intensive, 

(6) In negative or prohibitive forms of speech the Imperative 
takes pt} ; but only with the Present, When an aoristic sense 
is required hqre, it is made by the Subjunctive Aorist and /i*^. 

E. g. iiri ofjLVvnB * /i^ xglpstSy etc. ; but in the Aor. ftri xQlpTjfra * fiii dixa- 
arjxs • (Subj.), not /atj xglpaxe — /jtij dixaaais (Imper.) 

^ 142. Various Modes as. affected by the Use of av. 

(1) The general use of this particle may be thus stated : av is 
connected with a verb which stands in a clause expressive of 
conditiondlity, i. e. of dependence on something else in order 
that the action designated by the vqrb may take place, ^if is 
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an appropriate mark or sign, that the verb stands in such a rela- 
tion and does not absolutely assert, but only makes a conditional 
declaration. 

The complete meaning of ay, as employed by the Greeks, can be desig- 
nated by no one word in the English language, because we have no ade- 
quate correspoddent particle. Sortietimes perhaps may convey the sense ; 
and often, in conditional sentences, we may put then in its room, in the 
apodosis; e. g. ti jotjo Blfy^Sy ^fidgtavtg ay, ^if you should say this, then 
you would err.' Yet ay does not of itself mean (hen, although the entire 
English sentence above (with then) corresponds in s^nse to the Greek one 
with ay. The simple truth is, that in the English language, the condi- 
tional tenses of oiu* verbs answer for the most part the same purpose as 
the Greek verbs with a v. Even in Greek, ay i8 in many cases omitted, 
where it might be inserted ; and this, because the modes there give sub- 
stantially the same meaning without it But ay makes condUumaliiy mare 
explicit and prominent ; and on this account it is usually employed in cases 
of conditional^assertion. Hartung (Gr. Partic. IL § 3) and Kiihner (§ 453. 2) 
suppose ay to be of the like meaning with the Latin dubitative an, and 
with the Greek av in avsv, and also with the inseparable negative av which 
is prefixed to many words. This agrees well with the dubitative and con- 
ditional nature of the particle, as joined with verbs. 

Note 1. Wherever av is employed, either in the protasis or apodosis of 
a sentence, (for it is often found in the protasis as well as in the apodosis), 
it still marks conditionality ; i. e. d Tott/ra Xiyotg uV, ufiaQtayoig Sv, should 
you say so^ you would err. Here d . . . Xi/otg av is itself conditional^ and 
is designed to be so. The meaning is ' should you^ (viz., either in case cir- 
cumstances required it — opportunity offered — or you should deem it best 
—or one should demand it of you, etc.), ^say so, then, etc' 

Note 2. In a great many cases the protasis is not expressed, when ay i^r 
employed in the apodosis, i. e. in such a clause as amounts to an apodosis ; 
for the very &ct that av is used, is of course a plain indiceltion that not a 
direct but a conditional assertion is made, or, at all events, that a declam- 
tion is made the import of which is to be modified by circumstances. 

(2) "y^v is employed in all the modes and tenses, as occasion 
may require, excepting the Indie. Present and Perfect, and the 
Imperative. 

Note 1. The nature of these tenses, (the pr<esent being what is now seen, 
and the Perfect what has been actually completed, and the Imper. what is 
absolutely demanded), of course excludes such conditionality and uncer- 
tainty as av necessarily marks. The Mss. which occasionally join av with 
these three forms, are now admitted to he faulty. 

(a) ^Av is employed with the Indie. Future ; in which case it moderates 
the otherwise positive 'declaration of the Future ; e.g. oitx JJk«, ovd* div 
rilti Htvqo, he is not come, nor [in my judgment] will he come now. ' 

(6) It is used with the Indicative historic tenses, Imperf., Pluperf., and Jio- 
rists ; e. g. with Imperf., as si rtoOro tXfysg, afiaQiavsg ay. Cases like these 
denote a belief) that the action designated will not take place or has not 
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taken place ; comp. § 137. 3. Note. Here, as in many other cases, Sr is 
sometimes omitted. "Ay is used with the Imperf., Aor,, or Perf, hearing the 
sense of an Imperf. ; in which case Sr is employed very often in clauses 
that denote the possible /re^uency or rather the repetition of an action at 
different times,"Viz. so often as circumstances may or might permit In 
these forms the condition (protasis) is often omitted, and is to be supplied by 
the mind of the reader ; e. g. Untv ar, he was wont to say, L e. so often as 
this or that happened, etc. ' Sometimes I had food, iW ovx bIxov uv, then 
[as circumstances might be] / had none J So in Luke 19 : 23. Matt 25: 27. 
Heb. 10: 2. The protasis expressed, Luke 7 : 39. 17: 6. John 5: 46. 8: 
42. 9: 4L 15: 19. GaL 1: 10. Heb. 8 : 4, aL saepe. 

It should also be noted here, that relative clauses introduced by o?, 
ofTug, oaoq, onov, etc., take an Indie. (Praeter) with wV, whenever a matter 
of real foot is designated, which occurs merely pro re natd ; Acts 2 : 45, 
* And they made distribution to all, xa&oti av rig /^g/ay «t/e, as [from time 
to time] each one had need,'* So Acts 4 : 35. 1 Cor. 12 : 2 Mark 6: 56. 

Note. When the Aorist or Pluperf. stands in the apodosis, the past time 
is marked by them ; Matt 11 : 12, * If the mighty works done among you 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, ndXai Sv . , . (Astsrosirav, long ago . . . 
they woxdd have repented.^ 1 John 2: 19, 'If they had been of us, fiFfuyij- 
xEiany Siv (jis&^ VP^'^i ^^^^ would they have remained with us,"* Comp. also 
1 Cor. 2 : 8. Rom. 9: 29. John 14: 28. 18: 30. Acts 18: 14 Matt 12 : 7, al. 
saepe. 

But here ay is not unfrequently omitted ; e. g. in John 9 : 33. Rom. 7 : 7. 
John 15 : 22 19 : 11. Acts 26 : 32 The same in the classics, specially in 
the later ones. 

(c) With the Subjunctive ; which, from its very nature, being founded on 
what may be, or what one may hope for or expect to realize, and therefore 
conditional, unites well with ay, (1) In questions both direct and indirect ; 
§ 139. 3. e. g. (2) Specially is ay with the Subj. employed in conditional 
clauses thrown into the main discourse, and introduced by iay=H av, in toy 
otav, onoxav, ivr av, ngiv ay, foag av, Bv& av, ov av, onov av, oi av, onoi av, 
r\ av, oJiri av^ o^v av, onod^tv av, etc. ; so also with og ay, olog av, onolog av, 
otrog av, onotrog av, etc. In all these and the like cases, av expresses con- 
ditionalUy, L e. the relation of a thing conditioned (sit venia) to something 
conditioning. But the latter is generally left to the reader's mind to sup- 
ply, it being seldom expressed in hy-clauses of this kind ; yet the true na- 
ture of the sentence is not altered by this omission. It lies upon the very 
face of all such clauses, that they are conditional. 

Note 1. Here, (a) The Aor, Subj. is employed, when possible yu^tire ac- 
tion is designated ; e. g. Matt 21 : 22, oaa av aUijariTf, whatever ye shall ask 
forr. Matt 10 : 11. Mark 9: 18. Acts 2: 39. 3 : 22. Rom. 10: 13, al saepe. 
(b) But^^ Pres, Subj. is employed, when any thing customary, frequent, or 
continuing, is to be designated; e. g. Col. 3: 17, nav o xt av noiriXB, whatever 
ye may do [at any time] . Gal. 5 : 17. 1 Thess. 2 : 7. Luke 9 : 46. John 5 : 
19, aL saepe. So in the Classics. 

Note 2. The examples similar to those in general under No. 2 above, 
which are found in the N. Test, are very numerous, specially after parti- 
cles of time, and sometimes of design or end ; e, g. Matt 15 : 2. John 8 : 
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44 lCor.3:4 Luke 11 : 3a Matt 10:11. Jame85:7. Luke9:27. ReV. 
2 : 25, aL saepe. — Of design ; Luke 2 : 35. Acts 3 : 19. 

Note 3. Here, also, &v is not unfrequently omiUedj in most of these cases 
that have been specified. 

(d) ^dv is uatd with the Optative^ when the supposition (such is implied by 
the mode itself) is designed to be represented as condUioruil ; e. g. h tov- 
10 Xiyotg^ uftaQTavoig av, i. e. should you say so, on that condition I must 
suppose you to err. So when the condition is merely implied ; Acts 2:11, 
t/ av ^Xoi Tovro tlvaiy what can (kis meanf [Le. if indeed it has any meaning] . 
Acts 17: 18. So also in indirect questions with the Opt. ; e. g. Acts 5: 24. 
10: 17. 21: 3a John 13: 24. Luke 9: 4a 6: 11. 18: 36, al. 

{eY'dv may be joined inth the Inf., when this designates a meaning equiv- 
alent to the definite modes and tenses with Sv. Tlius, tV u ^ci — ei n cI/8 
— err* B/oiy tiqpij, dwrtiif av — dovvai av=ii'ji b^bi dtaati aw — e* x* ^x^ ^^^ 
dov av, etc. 

(/) Ute same ia true of the Participle, when it is employed as equivalent 
to definite modes and tenses with av ; e. g. tVQUnm di idt av yivofisva 
ravxa, htU IJind that these mcdters are probably so, if, etc. So nolv afiBivov 
av Bj^ovta, d vofAtov BtvxB=a noli) afiBivov av bI^bv x. t. X, Plat Leg. vi p. 781. 

Remark I. ^'Av is sometimes fbund alone ; but only when its accompany- 
ing verb is plainly implied ; e. g. 1 Cor. 7:5^* Defiiaud not one another, u 
/iij av ix ovfiquavov, i. e. (i firi av [yivoito] he ot^fupanfov. So fi^quently in 
dialogue ; e. g. nmg yaff av ; nwg d' ovx av ; mg av, mairBQ av bI, etc., in Plato. 

Remark IL Position o/av, ^Av with a conjunction and the Subjunc- 
tive afler it, attaches itself to the conjunction, and oHen coalesces with it ; 
e. g. oToy, inav — og av, ngiv av, etc. Usually, in other cases, it attaches 
itself to the verb ; e. g. Uyoiftt av, or else it is joined to some emphatic 
word, as oi'x iiv, xi d^ av, etc. 

Remark UL ''Av is sometimes repeated in the same clause. In such a 
case, the first av is merely anticipative of the nature of the sentence ; e. g. 
wrt av, bI a&ivog laPoifti, drjXtaaaifi av. Here we should tradslate it but 
once ; e. g. so that, shovld I receive strength, I might perhaps show, etc. 

General Remark. The object bore in view, in making a distinct representa- 
tion of the nature and offices of rrv, is to concentrate the information on this sub- 
ject for the use of the student. "Av is employed with verbs in simple sentences^ 
(which thus far have been the principal object of consideration), and also with 
verbs in composite sentences, which yet remain to be considered. Its object and 
office every where, however, is svbstantially the sam^; and when the nature of it 
is well understood, and the extent of its usaffe, the right understanding of the 
clauses in which it is employed, is greatly facilitated. 

SYNTAX OF COMPOSITE SENTENCES. 
<$> 143. Nature of rnnph cmd composite Sentences. 

(1) A simple sentence consists merely of a subject and predi- 
cate. 

E. g. XiyBi, where Hie form of the verb indiclites the subject (fc«), the verb 

30 
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itself designates the predicate. In avtog Xiysi^ the subject is designated in 
the way of emphasis. 

(2) Two sentences, of the same tenor, may be joined in one 
by means of the simple conjunctions, r*', xai, di, etc., and then 
the sentence is, as a whok, a compound one, consisting of co- 
ordinate members which are not dependent on each other. 

£. g. TO sag ^l&t, la di diw^Qa ^ecAJlei, the Spring has comey and (he trees 
Hoom. Here each of the members are coordinate, and each might form a 
complete sentence by itsel£ This kind of sentence expresses merely the 
logical relation of its two members, and not a mutual dependence in re- 
spect to construction. 

(3) But a far more prevalent mode of forming composite sen- 
tences, is, to make one principal member of a sentence, and to 
arrange the rest as subordinate ones, dependent on and attached 
to the principal member. These constitute what may be called 
the complementary parts of a sentence. 

Thus, Tff divdgtt ^alUi, ois to tag fiX&t, presents us with a simple lead- 
ing sentiment, while the latter clause contains only a complement of the 
main sentence, designed to point out the time when the main action takes 
place, and to connect this with the main action. It is easy to perceive, 
therefore, that a compodte sentence of this nature, i. e. with dqtendent 
clauses, must essentially consist of several sentences which might be an- 
nounced distinctly, but which are combined in one sentence for the sake 
of brevity and of exhibiting mutual relation and dependence. 

(4) The main sentiment, on which the subordinate clauses are 
dependent, is called the leading or principal clause or sentence ; 
the dependent clauses are called subordinate, or dependent clauses 
or sentences, or by-clauses. 

£. g. 'The man, who comes from the camp, proclaims that a victoiy, 
which was gained by night, when the enemy were asleep, has made our 
coimtry master of all their military stores.' Here, a victory has made our 
country master is the leading or principal sentence ; all the others are sub- 
erdinate, inferior, and therefore merely complementary. 

(5) Every dependent clause must, from its nature as a sen-^ 
tence in itself, of course have a subject and predicate, and so it 
might be expressed independently ; but the nature of composite 
sentences (and such are now before us) requires a modifica- 
tion of such clauses, and this must be such as will designate de- 
pendence and connection. 

Such a sentence may be likened to a tree with its branches or limbs. 
The leading clause is the trunk ; on this are engrafted the limbs, (subordi- 
nate clauses) ; and from these may spring forth branches dependent on 
the limbs, (in which case the limbs themselves become, in relation to these 
branches, leading sentences or trunks). Every portion of a sentence, the 
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Main verb excepted, may send out limbs and branches. Thus: Tht 
rose blooms, is simple ; the beautiful rose blooms^ has joined an attribute to 
the subject, which might be thus expressed : The rose which is beautiful^ 
blooms. Even the main verb itself may be modified ; e. g. tke rose blooms 
*al&q toeUy or cV t^ Kqn^ in the garden. So the object of a sentence may 
have attributives ; e. g. Ae wrote a letter ^ he wrote an excellent letter, L e. a 
letter, which i^ excellent ; he wrote a letter^ ufhich was sent to his friends, and 
which gave them much pleasure, etc. The main verb can be modified as to 
manner, degree, time, place, etc. ; but it does not and cannot properly 
branch out, like the sul^ect and object of sentencea 

(6) The essential parts of a full composite sentence are sub- 
ject, predicate, object, and attribute. 

Note. The sulject, predicate, and object of a sentence are easily under- 
stood, after what has been said. But in a' multitude of composite sentences 
an attributive, L e. either an adjective, or a participle, or an equivalent, is 
inserted, which of itself is equivalent to a dependent clause, and which often 
gives rise to clauses dependent on it ; e. g. * Muse, sing for me of the man, 
nokvtQonov, oq fidXa noXXa nXayx^Vn Ihe much-wandering, who suffered very 
much, etc. Here the attributive noXingonov enlarges itself into the subse- 
quent branch. And thus often in respect to attributives, whether partici- 
ples or adjectives. 

Remark. The Greek has much fewer subordinate clauses than the En- 
glish. The principal reason of this lies in the power of the participle in 
the Greek. E. g. saqog iX&oviog, anfjX&Sf which we thus express : * When 
the spring was come, he departed,' So tatna nQu^ag, ani^ti, which we 
translate : fFhen he had done these things, he departed. So vixriaag tovq 
noXffjklovg, ivtjX&s ; and in like manner are a multitude of sentences con- 
structed in Greek. In regard to vivacity and neatness and brevity, as ex- 
hibited in such sentences, the English is greatly inferior to the Greek. 

% 144. Classification of subordinate Clauses or Sentences. 

(1) Subordinate clauses are constituted either of such expres- 
sions as are equivalent to, and may be represented by, a noun, or 
an Inf. mode employed as a noun ; or such as may stand in the 
place of an adjective or participle ; or such as may be express- 
ed by an adverb or participle employed in an adverbial sense. 
Such may be named substantive sentences or clauses, adjective 
or relative sentences, and adverbial sentences. 

Illustration, ' That man is mortal, is certain' = the mortality of man is 
certain ; the first clause, in the former case, constituting (like a noun) the 
subject of the sentence. * All men know [this] that man is mortal,' where 
the subordinate clause stands as the Ace. after the verb, or in apposition 
with this implied. In like manner, a by-clause may stand as the represen- 
tative of a Qen, case ; e. g. tovg avxa avvomag o ^axQatrig vnifirrnaB [toitov], 
OTt o Sv^qtanog ^vtftog itniv, where the latter clause supplies the place of 
a Gen., being in apposition vnth toitov implied. Again : iXvnndii [tovi^],' 
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Of « 6 Sp^^0noq ^pfgtig iariPj wh^ra the latter claufle suf^ilieB. a l^tvire in*' 
9truip^i|ta)« The Ace c^se in the one which is most frequently veiweeeDt- 
ed.iB thia mai^nev. 

MjtcUve'8enUtu:e$ are easily understood^ e. g* ^ the beautiful r^Mse blooms^' 
yf,e may express with an adjective by-clause, ' The rose blooms, which i» 
beautifid.' So with a participle ; e. g. ol ttnoq>vy6vTsg noXi^ioi may be turn- 
ed injto ol TwUfiioi, 0% aniq>vy&if, the latter being the by-clauae. 

Adverbial dnvLSts are such as are introduced by particles significant of 
Itme, pltLCt^ manner^ degree^ etc. E. g. ta av&ti •^dlXn, otb to tag tjk&e, 
where the last clause is an adverbial one in respect to time. So sirsfrds, onoi 
ay ug^iy^t ai>^ ye follow wherever any one may lecul, where the latter clause 
is adveibial in respect to place. So inu lavja liysi^t a^agtapHgi inasmuch 
as you say soj you err, where the by-clause is causal. Either adverbs or 
coBJiaictions may introduce such clauses. 

^ 14& Modes and Tenses of dependent clauses in general. 

(1) The general rules already g^veq as to modes and tenses of 
simple sentences- are applicable to by^lauses. 

But the nature of subordinate clauses is sometimes such, (as we shall 
see in the sequel), that, they difier from each other in regard to the use of 
particular modes and tenses. These differences will be pointed out, when 
each cl^s comes to be considered. 

(2) GeneralRuleJbr tenses. Subordinate clauses stand rela- 
ted, as to^ime, to the principal sentence, and not to the present 
time of the speaker. 

E. ^ If the principal, sentence exbibita a Pres., Perf., or Future, so does 
the subordinate one. But here the Aor. sometimes stands instead of the 
Perfect, and of course maybe treated as one, §136. 5.3. If a Subj.mode is 
required in the by-clause with a Fut sense, the Pres. or Aor. of the Subj^ is 
of necessity used for such a future (the Subj. having no such tense); e. g. 
Tovxo Xiya, Xva yj,yv(a(rxrig or iva yv^g. So if the principal sentence exhib- 
its the (preterite) historic tenses, the by-clause will contain either the same 
CM* their equivalejits; e. g. r^yyiXXttOy oxi oi noXiftioi efptvyoy. 

(3) Exceptions to the general rule. Very often the by- 
clai|se&are constituted so as to have reference, not to the main 
clause, but to the present of the speaker. 

Of course the primary tenses. niay be used in the by-clauses, in such cases, 
although the historic ones are in the main clause ; e. g. ovtoi tXsyopy on Kv- 
Qog . . . ri&vrixiv. In fact this mode of repreaentation arises from the 
speaker's assuming a pqsition in p^st time corresponding v^th that indi- 
cated by the main verb. 

Ft<5e.,i;fra4, the historical tenses jiwiy. be employed in by-clauses, when the 
ji|p9^i^;9?^^ tenses, ste^d iA.^^^ main ones; e. g. Xiyovtfi nigtfaiy i^g Jagtlog, ^, 
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stands 'm a mutual relation to another by-obuse^, oc k in a oondiiienabd 
pai^ of a sentence, as qtr^A*^ oTi, 4 jovtd Usytg^ ^^agras av. 

Note 1. Sometimes on, etc is omitted, and a by-c]ause appears in the 
same garb as a main one ; e. g. o^«$, liqpi^, . . . diuma &mcBi Xiyeip. Some^ 
times, e* (if) stands in the room of on.] e. g. d-uuiAa^m, u av lavxoLttoiug, 
instead of on ai/, etc. 

Note 2. The Greeks are not conned te any one mode of forming sub- 
ordinate clauses. Thus they can say, with equal propriety : cIttct^, St* o 
TEcnriQ ti&vipis, or sutBr, tov naTSga JtB-vrpnivai — cty^^, o$ fiaXa nolXa inkayx" 
^flj or fiaXa noXXa nXayx^elg — la dirdga ^aXXH^ ois to tag ijX^i^ or xov ««- 
gog iX&ovTog, etc. 

Note 3. Parenthens, interjections, and Vocatives, are not by-sentmces, in 
like manner with those described above ; but they stand (as to construc- 
tion) independent, although they are iii unity (as to connection) with the 
aentence wbere they are employed. 

<§ 146. Dependent substantive sentences : Cla>s»ification» 

(1) These generally supply the place of a noun in the Ace.,. 
i. e. they designate the complement of a sentence. As such, they 
are divided into those which designate the object of the immedi- 
ate action of the verb, and those which designate the dbsignbb 
operation or action of it. 

The first class are preceded by on, wg, (ontag) , meaning that ; the sec- 
ond, by Xva, &g, on fag (/iy) lest), so that, in order- that, etc., having what is 
named a tdic signification, [from tsXixog] . 

Note. In reality on is the neuter Ace. of the demonstrative oartg, and 
stands correlate to a preceding demonstrative usually not expressed but' 
implied ; e. g. ajtovat, oti iXsvafjai, i. e. axovm [rovto], on etc. 'Jlg and dnag 
correspond to the Latin vt. From the nature pf this class of subordinates 
it is plain, that they must usually follow verbs of sense or intelledion, such 
as ogdm, olkovw, ii&v&avta, etc. ; or else follow verbs expressive of a defod- 
opment of sensation or intellectual action^ e. g. Xiyat, dstK^va, etc 

Construction of subordinate Clausestvith oth <»V, eto. 

(1) The simple verb, as the case may require, may he in any 
tense of the Indie. ; but with av, it must be in some of the historic 
tenses of the Indicative. 

Note 1. The Indie, here designates, as usual, what is ad.ual or certain, 
or is believed to be so. (a) It is always employed after the Present in the 
main clause, because what is present appears to be actual; e. g. Xiyta, on 
roasig — on jovto ysvrianai, etc. (6) Usually, when the speaker relates what 
he himself has thought or said, because this appears to him as ajctual ; e. g. 
tXi^a non, on ol **EXXrivtg vixfjaovci. The Opt here (instead of the Indie.) 
would indicate an indetermination of mind, whether the thing stated would 
aeUuiUy take-j^aoecHr not (e) When the main clause affirms Booaethiing 
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which renders certain the action of the by-clause, the Indie, of affirmation is 
of course employed in the latter ; as ev fidu, ou tnffu^ag. In one by-clause 
may be the Indie and in anodier the Opt, or even in the same, just as 
certainty or mere suppontian is intended to be expressed. 

Note 2. "Av here toUh the Indie differs not (as to meaning) from Sp in 
other cases with the same mode. "Ap of course marks the condUunudUy oF 
the clause in which it is ; e. g. do Jiaf t/^ iinUnBi, dtiXop, on oix ay tovto 
inixQent, 

(2) The verb may be in the Optative, without av, or with «#', 
as the case may require. 

Note 1. (a) The Optative is used when uncertainty, poasibUity, etc are 
designated, or a mere supposition is made or an opinion stated ; e. g. 
tdoU^ avToig dqloiffa^ ou ov xaxi^i avjoiq fiovlevtiov bVij. (b) The Opt. 
with Sv is used when the supposition expressed is made conditUmal ; as si 
airta dolfi inniag ... on xmaxaipoi av^ etc 

Rebiark L "On is not only used in indirect quotations, as Uyu, on ov •&$" 
il«f, etCy but often employed in direct ones, where merely the speaker's words 
are quoted ; c g. slnsj oti £ig xaigov vtttig. So often in the N. Testament. 
In fact, almost all the quotations in the N. Test are direct, so that on, be- 
fore them very often is susceptible of no translation, but is merely to be 
noted by a double comma in writing. See Matt 2: 23. 5: 31. 21: 16. 
Acts 11 : 3, aL saepe. 

Remark IL The Opt is hardly to be found in the N. Test in quotations, 
and indeed could not be employed usuaUy, unless the quotations were in- 
direct ; which they are not 

Remark IIL The Ace with Inf. may designate the same sense as on 
with its clause ; e. g. ayyiXln, on naiq yiyovi — ayyilXu, nalda ysyoriwat. 
Sentences therefore are not unfrequent, where both these modes of con- 
struction are exhibited in the same connection ; and even where the con- 
struction with on is interrupted, it is sometimes resumed by a construction 
VTith the Infinitive. Kuhner § 771. 5. 

Remark IV. Such verbs as fjiifjivfjfiat, olda, ixovoi, etc, may take ore 
{when) instead of on thai ; e. g. fiifivfinai^ ore tks^ag. In such cases, tov 
XQovov seems to be implied after the principal verb. 

So verbs signifying an ajffection of the mind often take ei (if) instead of ot£, 
when some uncertainty is designed to be implied ; e. g. ^avfidiia, el lavta 
yiypziai — ovn jiaxvv^ri, tl xoioirto xfxxov indyst. So after verbs signifying 
to grieocj be offended or angry, to blame, love, envy, etc. — In like manner wg 
sometimes stands in the place of on ; e. g. •d'ovfjuiio), ^g ^ditag xa&svdsigf I 
wonder how you sleep sweetly. 

^ 147. Subordinate substantive clauses with ipcc, oJ;, onwg (o<pga)j 

(1) Such clauses indicate the end or object to be attained, in 
connection with the action of the principal verb ; and so they are 
called FINAL CLAUSES, i. e. those which indicate the end to be ac^ 
complished. 
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The hatiajima of course explains the meaning of this appellative. ^' O^^a 
is poetic only. Mij=sLatin ne interrogative, but is oflen constructed in tiie 
same way as the other particles here named, and therefore is here con- 
sidered. 

(2) As the end or design must in its nature have reference to 
a future, and at the same time, not being yet actual, must have 
its basis in the will or idea, so the Subj. or Opt. modes are of 
course appropriate modes for final clauses. 

(3) General Rule. Primary tenses in the main clause re- 
quire the Subjunctive in the dependent clause ; historic tenses 
in the main clause demand the Optative in the subordinate one. 

E. g. Primary tenses ; Tavra yqafpta — ygaipm — yiygatpa, Xva Mk&jjg (Subj.) 
Historic; tavra s/gaipov — tygaijtai — iytygdfpsiVj IVa eX&oig (Opt) So in 
the N. Test very oflen, in regard to the Subj. ; as Matt 6 : 2, nolovijiv . . . 
iva do^dtrauai. 2 Tim. 2: 4, 10. Luke 8: 12. Heb. 9: 15, aL saepe. The 
Imperative may precede, as well as the Indicative ; e. g. Matt 2: 8, anny- 
ytUaii juoi, onfog xdyw ngo(ntwi](r(a airiu. 1 Tim. 4: 15. 

But to both these rules there are not a few exceptions. E. g. 

(a) The Subjunctive sometimes foUows (he historic tenses; (1) When the 
Aorist has the meaning of a Perfect, and expresses action that stands re- 
lated to the present time of the speaker; as t/jtt avt . . . ijkv^sg, iVo tdrj^ 
L e. why hast thou come [and art present], that thou mayest see, etc. (2) When 
the writer transports himself into the past, and speaks as from a position 
there ; or vrhen he designs to present action as continuing^ or as every now 
and then recurring ; e. g. JSolav ansdtlfirias . . . 'iva fitf » . » dyayxa(r&jj Xv^ 
irai, etc. 1 Tim. 1 : 16, Tjlktld^i^Vi Hva iv ifiol . . . ivbit^tai I, Xgitnogy etc. ; 
V. 20, ovq nagidoxa . . . \va Ttaidsv^taai, etc. Tit. 1:5. 2 : 14. Rom. 6 : 4. 
1 John 3:5. 5 : 13, al. saep. 

Note. So far is the rule in No. 3 from being universal, that in fiict the 
N. Test exhibits no examples of the use of the Optative in such a connec- 
tion, but every where employs the Svbjurvdtive, The like construction is 
frequent in Plutarch, and is altogether predominant in Hellenistic Greek 
in general The Optative, indeed, is quite in the back ground, in all He- 
brew-Greek. 

(6) The Optative^ on the other hand, sometimes in the classics foUows the pri- 
mary tenses ; (1) When the Present is merely a historical present, (= a Pre- 
terite). (2) When the speaker does not give his own view or design, but 
that of the agent ; so that a kind of indirect quotation is made, in which 
the Opt is very common. (3) When the speaker, although he employs 
the Present in the main clause, still takes his stand in the past and speaks 
accordingly ; e. g. fiadl^m xal novSi . . . *iva fii} jaXainfogonOf etc. Aristoph. 
Ban. 24, where he is speaking of the past 

NoT£. The Opt, with or without Sv in the main clause, would regularly 
be followe4 by the same mode in the by-dause ; but when probabUiiy of 
realization is designed to be expressed, then the Subjunctive may stand in 
the by-clause. 
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RzMARX. When two or more finei clauses follow each otber, the one 
may have the Subjunctive and the otber the Optative, jutst as Ihe exigency 
of the sense requirea 

(4) Both the Subj. and Opt. take av here, when the writer 
designs to constitute a conditional clause. 

NoTS. They are subject to the same general laws, in this case, as have 
been already stated. In the expression of a wiskj Sv may be joined with 
the Optative ; e. g. oif ar yaia xotvoi, ! May the earth open ! i. e. in case this 
is possible, (which the av implies). 

(5) "Onwg and dg, (also ipo), may be followed by the Indicor- 
five Future. 

This is not unfrequent in the classics, so far as onoig and ig are con- 
cerned. See abundimce of examples in Kiihner, § 776. 1. Sometimes 
even ap is put with oniag before the Future. In the N. Test we some- 
times find the Future after tVa ; e. g. Rev. 22 : 14, (iaxaQiot . . . &a hnai.. 
John 17:2, sdomag avra i^ovaiav . . . lira . . . dwasij etc. Other cases there 
are, but with various readings, as Rev. 6:2. 13 : 16. 1 Cor. 13 : 3, aL As 
to rra with the Future, in the classics, it is still a matter of dispute in re- 
gard to the readings. 

Remark. The Future is so nearly allied to the Subj., that this idiom eatinot 
appear strange. The difference between the Fut. Ind. and the Subj., in this 
case, is, that the former expresses more certainty in respect to realization than the 
latter. 

(6) In some cases the ^lurf particles stand before the historic 
tenses of the Indicative, when past actions are spoken of which 
ought to have taken place, or might have done so, but have 
not. 

E. g. ' Why didst thou not seize and kill me forthwith, mg sdn^a /uv/?roT8 
ifiavTov av&QdnoKTif etc., lit so that I had not disclosed myself to men, from 
whom I sprung,' Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1377. * Then I should not have been 
obliged to expose my wretched body, iVcx ^y Tvq>Xig ts huI xlvtav (irjdiv, that 
I might be Uind and dectf, or so that I became bUnd, etc. See maiiy exam- 
ples in Kiihner, § 778, who, however, does not explain this peculiarity 
with his usual success. The simple truth seems to be, that the writer 
takes his stand in the pasty and not in the present ; yet still he preserves 
the language of the Praeterite, but at the same time exhibits the rdative 
condition of the by-clause to the main one, just as if he were speaking 
in the posture of the present There is a grammatical inconsistency in 
this ; but as a matter of fact it cannot be denied 

Remark. Special usage in the JV. Test. In 1 Cor. 4: 6. Gal. 4: 17, ufn 
is used before the Indie. Present, Viz. qtvoiovo&t, iijlottB. This is without 
established precedent; and both readings must be therefore somewhat 
doubtful. If correct, they must arise from the freedom of later usage in 
Greek. 
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^ 148. Pecfdiar uses f^ i^i in fined serUences. 

(1) After verbs expressive of dmAt, quesiioningy eoruiderwh 
turn, deliberation, enquiry, solicitude, fear, etc., the particle |t^ 
18 often employed before jinoZ clauses. 

In all these cases fiij is in reality a mere irUemgoHve, (like the Latin ne); 
«. g. oKviiOf /Aff /laxaipg y (rrganltt t'/icSy yivijtaiy lit, I am trovhUd, whether 
[that] the expedition will be fruitless, i. e. I am fearful that it will be fruit- 
less ; dddai, ftij aXii&sg fiify, lit I fear, whetknr [that] he has spoken the indh, 
which means, ' he has doubtless spoken the truth,' although, in our own 
idiom, the literal sense would appear to be of the contrary meaning. If 
in both cases we translate (i^ by kst^ our own idiom wiU agree sufficiendy 
well with the Greek. 

Note. We have no partidLa which i^^ill CM>rr€sponii with n^'maU the 
cases of using it Sometimes it might be translated lest ; then again thaty 
whether, etc. ; but oftener still we must modify the whole phrase, in order 
to express the sense conformably to ojuu* own idiom* The simple fiict 
seems to be, that in aU cases where fij is employed in final dauses, a verb of 
the nature above described is either expressed or implied. In most cases hra- 
ehylogy leaves the verb usextHreqaed ; but still il m implJMui* 

(2) When die clause following fn} m }i>tended to denote that 
the thing spoken of is certain, trye, etc.9 then the Indic. mode 
in any of the requisite tenses is employed* 

E. g. ipo/iovfiai ds, ft^ tivag ^dopag ^dopoig tvgifrofify ivanlaq, I fear U$t 
we shall find some pleasures opposed to others, L e. undoubtedly we shall find 
etc. So ifopegop, fjiii a^aXilg tijg alti^sl^g . . . x^aofiat, ^isto he fi&red 
lest having missed (he truJth . . . IshaU succundp, L e. I shall susely sueeumb 
in case J miss the truth. 

(3) The Subj. or Opt. may be employed after /in, when tk^ 
sense is that of deliberation and reference to future deci^ionf or 
that of indetermination or mere supposition* 

R g. dsidia, fiti QimQ yhmfjun, I fear lest I sh^M ftcc^fM f prey^ i. 9. 1 jgi^ 
doubtful whether this may or may not be the case. So in the Opt ; ogff^ 
fill o loyog fiitrjv tVtf, look ufell to it, lest what is said may be in vain. 

Note. When Sp is added, it ^hows the condUionaKty of the clause jn 
which i% stands. 

(4) I^ ov (nn the same meaning of fiiS b ia reality iietoimd. 

The particles ov/i^ are used eidier beibre the Subjunc, or the Ind. Fu- 
ture; very rarely vfi the Opjtative. The sQlutio^ of the phr&^e lies in th<p 
fiict, that all such phr^ises imply before them a verb, ^tc, of the character 
described in No. 1 above. Thu^ in Aristopb. Ran. 508: *By ApoUo, oi 
fA^ at ntgtoiffOfAai intX^opta, [i fear] not whether 1 shatt see you 0/! i e. I 
have not the least doubt you wUl be off Bo ilt od^ijel^t^ ^, 6tif{I&arp 
nol ie«< you m^y 66 a6<e to db (ftoi, L •• certainly you 6ftn never do it. *MX 

31 
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oif fitj q>bifAtv, hut [I fear] not lest we may say this, i. e. but we cannot say 
BO. How difierent this is from the common eolotion of ov ftrj, every ^^ell 
informed Greek scholar will readily perceive. In many cases, the Greek 
idiom here corresponds with our own ; in many others, it is quite foreign 
to it 

Remark, (a) After verbs of fearitifr, solicitude, etc., or other wcxds oi 
equivalent import, cl sometimes stands instead of ^/) ; L e. qw^og, ti ntiao^ * 
— q>o^bifjifv, tt Tig . , . aia&i]iTnai. (b) After the same class of verbs "we 
also find oniag (ifi, ontag, on, wg, or the Inf. with or without an article; all 
helping to make out variety of expression ; e. g. didoixa ds, onotg Xad^ot etc. 
— (pofioif, &g anogiiaug — ifo^ovfioii to ano^in\fniiiv^p] ino&dvfa, etc. 

ADJECTIVE OR RELATIVE SENTENCES. 

^ 149. Manner in which dependent relative clauses are formed^ 

(1) These clauses are so called because they stand in the place 
of a participle or an adjective, i. e. they convey an idea which 
might be expressed by a participle or adjective ; see <§► 144. 

£. g. oi TtoXi/Miot, 0% aniq>vyoif=ol inoq>vy6*Tfg juole/itot. So rot nqay^ 
ftam^u o *AXi$ttvdQogBJi{taU=Joi vnoiov^Altlavd(fOVnQajid-ivTa7i(tayfiaraf 
etc. While the idea is in substance the same in both forms, yet the mode 
of expression is quite difierent It is those clauses which follow the 
relative pronoun in such cases, which constitute what are technically call* 
ed adjective sentences or clauses,OT,BA I prefer naming them, relative clauses. 
These are the subjects of our present inquiry. 

Remark. Simple attributives are not usually expressed by otfjeciivt 
clauses ; e. g. Jugtiog o fiaaiXtvg. But when the attributive is to be made 
emphatic, then it is usually expressed by a relative clause ; e. g. JuQiiog^ 
og jiutnltvg rv. So participial attributives are made more emphatic, by 
being moulded into a relative clause. 

(2) The relative clause stands related to the main one, and 
vice vers&y in various ways ; which, however, do not affect the 
substance of the relation itself. E. g. the relative clause has re- 
spect, 

(a) To a demonstrative pronoun {oviog, ixtlvog, ods, 6 aiiog, etc.) ; as 
ovTog o avvQ, ov sldig, (6) To a noun with an article, (for this is in its na- 
ture demonstrative); as to ^odov, o i^&si. The article always implies some 
relative clause after it ; as to qoSop xaXow iativ^ viz. to ^odov, o o^ag, or the 
like, (c) To a noun without the article ; as iviig, og xaXcg iartv, (d) To 
a pronoun expressed, or implied in the verb ; as xaXwg inolrjaag, o$ tolto 
STigu^agt (av being implied), (e) To an adjective, supplying the place of a 
noun ; as i/A^ov ol' aqiaxoi fi<rav, i. e. ol uQiaxot [avdgtg], 

. Remark L Originally the relative pronouns were of a demonstrative na- 
ture ; and so, even in later usage, they are often employed ; as xul og and 
he^ ogfiip ... Off ^i, og xal og, ^ d' og aaidhe^ etc. 
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• RsxARK p. ogrV, (relative) correspond to ovtog, avrri, rovtOj and o, ^, 
V0, demoQdtrative ; so oSt/g to lolog and toiovrog^-^aog to lovog and tou* oi^- 
to$, etc 

(3) The demonstrative in the main clause is very often omit- 
ted, because it may be easily supplied. 

E. g. ayoQatrop (uif /^e/oty ^xofjiBv, John 13: 29, instead of ayoQatrop [ixfi-r 
ta] i»¥y etc. In such cases the relative answers to our English i«Aa/=that 
which. So passim. 

^ 150. Verba in relative clauses ; person. 

(1) The person of the verb in the relative clause, must con- 
form to the antecedent. 

E^ g« ^;5w, og yQa(^} — (rv, tgy.ffaq>Hg — lifttig^ o% yQtx<pofifv, etc. The Voca- 
tive^ wh^n an antecedent, usually demands the second person in the verb 
.of the relative clause, but not always; e. g. aV^^iUTXi, ug inolr^ffagy but also 
as (11 q>lXoi, ot nlvovui, 

N B. For the concord of the relative with its antecedent, 9ee §124. 1, respecting 
the relative pronouns ; also for the so called Attraction of relatives, and of nouns 
connected with them, see § 124. 2. 

<$> 151. Verbs with relative clauses ; Modes. 

(1) As in the main clauses, so here, the Indie, is employed to 
indicate whatever is deemed certain and actual ; and the Fu- 
ture of it often designates what should take place. 

E. g. ^They choose leaders, oi tm ^ilinnoj nokffiriaoiHrt, who must ot 
should niake war with Philip,* 

Note. Even afler negative particles the Indie is used here, although 
the Latin employs the Subj. ; e. g. oldtlg, offug fjii] Ixavog iaii, ' there is no 
one who i$ not able, etc' 

(2) The Indie, of the historic tenses, with aif, is used when 
any thing is spoken of which would take place under a certain 
condition, but has not taken place because the condition is not 
fulfilled. 

E. g. olg ay [Xoyotq] sjitura^ fi$firjv 8eiv outavja Xiyfiv, (Apol. Soc), where 
the implication is, that, not believing it proper to say any thing and every 
thing, he had not persuaded, as he might otherwise have done. 

(3) The Subjunctive is used when the relative clause ex- 
presses what is set forth as probable or possible ; and with it^, 
when this is conditionally so. 

E. g. ^Men praise poetry most, ^ti^ . . . vftorarrj afjignniXriTaij which is 
most recent^ i. e. whenever it may be most recents^ttyyfuitrrf/ 17. 

Note 1. In such cases the primary tenses of the Indie, stand in the main 
clause. Wjiea.tfy is added, U increases .the indefinite nature of the asser^ 
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don, hu&ing it mwe promfalently eoodhioiial ; e. gi ^ Hie Pytfaonen ch*- 
d«r«d thu Athefilatift to infliet punishments^ la^ Srmvttl ^ji^ifwvdoi d<xttcrff«- 
vif whalever the Athenians ihtmaelces should decide upon,^ Her. VL 139. 

Note 3. Occurretoes of undefined frequency, things taking place $o oft 
as, etc, are expressed by the Subj. usually with ar ; comp. in § 142. Note 1. 
Ci 2. So when the relative clause is a member of a ctnnpanson, the Sulj. is 
oommoli. 

Note S. ^Ap very often amalgamates with the relatiire pronoun, adtOrb, 
etc. ; as orav, enavj ineidav, and the like. In poetry it is ofleii omitted in 
such cases ; in Attic prose, seldom, 

^ 152. Optaiive with rdaiive or adjective Clausea. 

(1) The Opt. in relative clauses often differs very Kttle from 
the Subjunctive, except that it follows the historic tenses in the 
main clause. As in other cases, it leans mote to the side of mere 
supposition or ideality than the Subj., and iSo is often employed 
in the expression of indejiniteness, or of undefirUd frequ&ncy. 

NoT£4 When ip h added, then eonditionality is implied, in addition tb 
the general, undefined, and ideal nature of the Opt. expression. The Opt. 
without av expresses a mere supposition more defiaitdy than with it ; for £v 
conjoins an additional conditionality with mOde. . 

Remark. Rdatwe datues connected. When two clauses have the same 
verb and the same regimen, the relatice is ondtted before the second clause. 
But if they have a different verb and different regimen, then the rdativt is 
usually repeaied ; e. g. o nvriq, S^ naq tif/ip t^v mnl op nartig i<f>lXow. But 
here the second relative is sometimes omitted, and sometimes ainoi or a 
personal pronoun is put in its place. 

CAVtioir. The reader must not suppose that all the clauses which have a pro- 
noun apparently relative, belong in reality to the adjective clauses in question ; 
for the relative og is frequently employed as a denwiutrative, even in clauses 
which assign the reason or ground of Any thing; in the resumption of a discourse 
which has been interrupted ; and (in poetry) in addresses, questions, and com- 
mands. The nature of the sense renders it, £or the most part, easy to decide re- 
specting the qtiiUity of the appal«nt relative. 



ADVERBIAL SENTENCES OR CLAUSES. 

<^ 153. Nature and various classes of them. 

(1) The designation of these clauses is derived from the lead- 
iHig word that introduces them, which, in its nature, is either an 
adverb^ or of a meaning such as may be adverbially designated. 
These clauses are not the complement of the verb in the main 
clause, but they express somdhing which limits^ qualifies^ or 
modifies that verb. 
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the iirst ekura hi ewh sentenee id atiffarbud} and the msm of each might 
be differently e3q>res8ed, viz. tov ux^o^ ^X^orTo^-^rovra Xi^piog, The «d^ 
verbs oif and ^ plainly qualify the clauses to which they belongs, so as to 
make them expressive of the same sense that the participles would express. 

Note. In reality all the adverbs thus Introducing relative clauses, are in 
their own nature reUUivt, and must therefore have some antecedent, either 
expressed, 6r (which is much more common) merely implied. E. g. oxz 
must (by implication at least) refer to rots, &q to ovroi^, ov to hiiy ^rUa 16 
tffpUaf nglp to aV, etc. These <mUcedenl8 (demonstrative adverbs), to which 
all rekUive adverbs must naturally refer, may be divided into several classes, 
viz. (1) Those o£ place, (8) Of time. (3) Causality, (4) Way and manner. 
(5) Comparison, Of each something must be said, in its appropiiate order. 

^ 154. AdverbtAl clauses of place. 

(1) These designate the where, the whence, and the whither; 
and in respect to the use of modes and tenses after them, they agree 
with the corresponding adjective or relative clauses as set forth in 
the preceding sections. 

Clauses expressive of the where begin with ov, 17, ontj, onov, tvS^at Xva 
[tahere) ; of the whence with o&sv, Bv&iv ; of the wkiiher with ol, onot, tj, 'ontj. 

Note. Adverbs relative are sometimes exchanged for demonstrative, (e. g. 
oi^cf' for ov, etc.), and vice versa by what is named attraction; Kiihner 
§ 787. Anm. 6. § 789. Anm. 2. 

^155. Adverbial dauses of time, 

(1) These are naturally divided into those which express rela- 
tion to present, past, 9caA future time. 

(a) Present ; ore, onoit, wg, ^vUa, (relating to a point of time), and h C|), 
Fo)$, [oq>Qu] , (duration of time) . (h) Past ; inil, insidti (cLfter) , i^ ov, i| oiov, 
Aip ov, (from which, since) . 

(c) Future, or what is to follow ; ngh, ngh ^', sag, B<ag ov, slg 0, [dxQ^g, 
axgig ov, fiixQ^^ otov, etc. 

Note 1. Some of these adverbial conjunctives not unfrequently express 
other meanings than those which belong here ; e. g. oit, onotB, &g, intl, etc. 
frequently are used with a causal meaning. 

Note 2. All of these rdaixve adverbs, significant of time, of course imply 
an amUeedtnt which corresponds, and which (although usually not ex- 
pressed) must in its nature be dtmims/MlAoe. Thus ct« must refer to a for* 
Or its equivalent, S^^o to toipqa, 7}vixa to tijplxa, nqlv to ^, etc. 

(2) The Indie, is used in these clauses in its usual way, i. e. 
whenever any thing deemed real or actual is designated. 

Note. The conjunctive particle ewe takes some historic tense of the Indic, 
when any tiling that has not taken place, or cannot take place, is to be 
decagnaled ; e. g. * Gladly would I talk witii GallichM, ^wq aitt^ . . . in^ma, 
unitUlhadrutondtohmyetc.^ implies that he had not been restored. 
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(3) The Subj. designates what is possible, probable, etc., 
which is to be decided by events yet to come ; with a», the con- 
ditionaliiy of the action is more specifically stated. 

There is Dothing peculiar in the use of the Subj. here. It is frequently 
employed to designate eveuts recurring so oft as this or that nriay happen ; 
sometimes (in poetry) to express compariaon or nmilitude, which is merely 
assumed and not stated as actual fact 

(4) The Opt. is employed in its usual way ; and also, very 
often, in a sense almost identical with that of the Subj., although 
it differs in this respect, that it usually follows the historic (in- 
stead of the primary) tenses in the main clause. 

Note. 1. Undefined frequcnctf is indeed expressed oflen by the OpL, as 
well as by the Subjunctive. But still, the prevailing use of the Opt is, to 
express that which is merely supposed, and of course an indefinite possibiliiy 
or probability without reference to any determination by future events. In 
this latter respect it differs from the Subjunctive. 

Note. 2. The Opt. with ceV merely makes palpable a condilionaltiy 
which, is attached to the predicate. 

Remark respecting uqIv. This adverbial conjunctive may stand be- 
fore the Indic< when facts are asserted ; before the Subj. when a condi- 
tional clause follows a primary tense in the main clause ; or before the Opt^ 
when it follows a historic tense in the main clause. It also stands before 
the Inf. mode, either with or without ii afler it 

^ 156. Causal adverbial sentences. 

This designation must not be understood in a strict and confined sense, 
but in an expanded one, viz. as designating all such sentences as are intro- 
duced by abverbs conjunctive, which indicate ground or reason or indis^ 
pensable condition, etc., i. e.such as are causal in a sense direct or indirect. 

(1) Causal adverbial clauses may be divided into several class- 
es ; viz, (a) Those which assign the ground or reason, (6) 
Those which express conditionality. 

(2) (a) The Ground or Reason. These include, (a) Such 
temporal conjunctions as, by the connection in which they stand, 
become causal in their import. 

£. g. ore, oTTOii, a^, ind, = since, in the connection now designated, 
c* g* ^^ A<8 xxilvB, insl udflq>6g aov fipi, kill me not, since (&= because) / am 
thy brother. The same meaning for substance is given to iniidij, indntq, 
inndtinrgy intensitives of intl, and signifying /or this very reason, since now, 
etc. The temporal particles ore, onoTSt dig, have rarely die causal meaning, 
and where they do have it, they seem to stand in the place of oTA.*'0;rov 
may be added to these, when it signifies quandoquidem. 

Note. Here the Indie, is the usual mode. The Opt with av is also 
employed) when eondUional supposition is ejq>re8sed; and the Ind^histonc 
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teDses with clrV, when it is implied that a thing has taken place, or could 
take place, only under certain circumstances. For the Indic^ see the ex- 
ample above. For the Oplalive; * Now you may kill Hector, iji$l uv fittld 
ffoi (TX^dov eI&oij since he may have come near enough to you, H. i. 304. For 
the Indie. Praeterite thus: *He has yielded. . . intl ov xBif [s=uV] upidQ(oii 
y'itfXia^ey since (otherwise) the matter would not have been finished without 
sweat,' n. 0, 228. 

(b) Such adverbial conjunctives as stand for nouns, pronouns, 
etc., expressive of ground or reason. 

These are on, diori, dtonsg, ovvexa, etc. Of these, on is itself Ace. neut 
of oanc; dioji = 5ta roDro gt*; ovvfxa = lovrov Bvsxa o. The correla- 
tive of these, in the leading clause, must be tovtm (Dat instrumental), or 
divt 10VX0, i* xovtov, etc., either expressed or implied. . 

Note. Modes here are the same as in the preceding class (a). 

(3) (6) Conditional Adverbial sentences. These are in 
their nature hypothetical, and are introduced by ei, idi/ (=^(1 av), 
nv (contract of lav), or Sy (a substitute for v^) • 

One might naturally expect that in all hypothetical sentences we should 
of course find only the Subj. or Opt mode. But the Greeks have formed 
for these sentences some of the most minute shades of expression of which 
any language is capable. The hi or iiiv which introduces them seems in 
itself to indicate the idea of possibility, while the verbs that follow are design- 
ed to express the relation of the action designated to the apprehension or con- 
viction of the speaker's oum mind. This will account for the apparent de- 
parture from ordinary constructions. 

(4) Hypothetical sentences may be divided into four classes, 
each of which has its own peculiar construction and meaning. 

I. The Protasis. 

(1) Tlie condition stated is regarded as &thing certain or actual ; in which 
case $1 with any tense of the Indie, is employed. 

E. g. si rovio li/Btg — sXfytg — ekt^ag — U^fig, etc. It matters not whether 
the thing is in reality certain or not ; for the nature of the case refers it 
only to the convictions of the speaker; and the Indie, shows that he assumes 
the thing as actual. 

(2) The condition is stated as a thing possible or probable, with the ad' 
junct idea of its being realized by future circumstances. Here the Subj. with 
iav is employed. 

E. g. iixv Toi/Toi6/»;$,Le. Idonotknow,or decide, or assume, that you say 
this, but I suppose it, and think it probable that the future will so decide it 

(3) The condition is stated as something which is merely supposed or can^ 
jectured, without any reference in the mind to a future decision from circum' 
stances. Here the Opt with ii is used. 

E. g. ei ToDio Xiyoig, i. e. I merely suppose the case to be that you say 
this. What will be matter of fact, 1 neither ask 2ior attempt to decide^ 
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(4) The conditioa is stated as soaietblof which Ae qieaker believes has 
BOC happened, or will not, or cannot Here the Ind. JUttoric lenses with d 
are employed. 

E. g. ei Tovro tkf/K — ^s«a?i i. e. I merely suppose the case that you^aii) 
this, although I belieye diat you did not, and wiU not 

II. TktApodoM, 

(5) Corresponding to these four respective Protases there must 
of course be so many Apodoses or reciprocal members, which 

* state the sequence of each supposed case. These have as many 
gradations as the Protases, and generally correspond in mode and 
tense. E.g. 

(1) Certainty in the apodosis is expressed by the huHcatwe ; as cl toI;- 
TO Uytiij ctfAaQjavfig, i. e. assuming that you said this, it is certain that you 
err. Here, also, if the protasis be only a probability, the apodosw may still, 
if the speaker wishes it, be in the Indie. ; as iav toiftoXiyjigf ifta^tirii^ i. e» 
supposing (as is probable) you say this, then you are in error. 

(2) ProhahUity^ to be determined by circumstances^ would naturally re- 
quire the Subj. in the apodosis ; but in the N. Test every where, and usu- 
ally in the classics, the Ind. Future (nearly allied to the Sulj.) is employed; 
e. g. idv Ti( &iXy to -^iltjiia aviov noihv, yvwrnai, etc John 7 : 17. Matt 
28 : 14. In Homer, however, the Subj. is not unfirequently employed in 
such an apodosis. 

(3) Mare wppositian in tlie apodosis takes the Optative with oi^i e. g. cS 
TOVTo Xiyoify afiUQtapoig Sp, sJundd you toy this, you wndd err. 

(4) What is regarded as impo$»ihU or improbMt^ is expressed in the apo- 
dosis by the historic tenses of the Ind. with iv\ e. g. tl toino tkiyte^ W^R^ 
tavsg ay, if you had said this, it were erroneous, [the implication is, You did 
not say it, and therefore did not err]. 

(6) General Principle. In general, the mode and tense of 
the protasis is adopted also in the apodosis ; but this is far 
fiKMn being always the case. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
point out the various phases which the protasis and apodosis here 
assume in their relation to each other. 

£ach of these, by itself has already been illustrated above ; where it 
has been shown* that the protani of a conditional sentence may have four 
forms, and also the apodosis four forms. But the mode and tense of th^ 
protasis is not always followed by the same in the apodosis; for the 
speaker often wishes to express a shade of certainty or uncertainty in one 
member of a conditional sentence, which he does not express in the other. 
Hence the various combinations, which we must now notice. 

^ 157. Mutual relation of Protasis and Apodosis. 
(1) WJiat ii fi^iiurded aa cmiain of a^val is expresiedi in th^ 
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protasis, by the Indicative of all tenses ; in the apodosis it is ex- 
pressed in the same way, or by an Imperative. 

The meaning is, that any tense of the Indie, appropriate to the nature 
of the case, may be employed in either the protasis or apodosis. Ih other 
words,^it is not necessary, when the protasis employs any one particular 
tense, that the apodosis should employ the same tense. Any other tense 
of the Indie, that is needed, may be employed ; or an Imper. mode may 
be used in its room. E. g. the Present in both clauses : Matt 19 : 10, cl 
oviag iiTtiv . . . ov avftfpsQtL 1 Cor. 6 : 2, Rom. 8 : 25. — Present in one and 
Future in the other : Rom. 8 : 11, si to nvivfia . . . olxii . . . ^(oonoiijati. 
Matt 17: 4. John 5: 47. — Present and Perfect: 1 Cor. 15: 16, si vsxqoI ovk 
iysloovTaif olds XQiaxog syrj/sgrai. 2 Pet 2 : 20. — Present and Imperative : 
si S^sXsig siaiX&siv . . . Tiigr^aop rag ivtokug, Matt. 19 : 17. 8 : 31. 27 : 42. al. 
In the same manner, the protasis may have a Praeterite and the apodosis 
a Present, Future, or Imperative mode, etc. ; see Rom. 15 : 27. 1 John 4 : 11. 
John 13 : 32. 15 : 20. 18 : 23. Rom. 11 : 17, 18. So there may be a Future 
in both the protasis and apodosis. Matt 26: 33. James 2: 11. 

Note 1. In the N. Test most of the cases of this nature are such as 
take the Indie, mode in both clauses. But the Greek is susceptible of a 
wider range of expression. An apodosis may bcrequired which expresses 
mere supposiiion, and not what is viewed as actual ; and then the Optative 
with ay is employed in it; e. g. si toDto Xiystg, afiaQTavoig avy if you say 
this, I should suppose you to be in an errors (a softened mode of expressing 
one's opinion, instead of employing the categorical Indicative). Here av 
is sometimes omitted ; and then mere possibility is signified, without refer- 
ence to conditionality. 

Note 2. In case the actual consequence of the condition is intended to 
be denied, or is strongly doubted, the apodosis takes a historic tense of the 
Indie, with aV. 

(2) Supposition, or possibility with the expectation of fu- 
ture realization, takes the Subj. (either Pres. or Aor.) with idv 
in the protasis, and usually (not always) the Indie. Future in the 
apodosis, or else the Imper. mode. 

E. g. John 7 : 17, iav Tig &iXri . . . yvtaastai. Matt 28 : 14, sav axovtr&fj ' 
TOVTO . . . nslaofisv. Matt 5 : 13. Rom. 2 : 26. 1 Cor. 8 : 10. So the Imper- 
ative also ; as in John 7 : 37. Matt 5 : 23. 10 : 13. 18 : 17. Rom. 12 : 20.— 
But sometimes the Present (Indie.) is in the apodosis ; e. g. Matt 18 : 13^ 
2 Cor. 5:1. Rom. 7: 3, al., mostly in the sense of a Future, or with such 
a meaning as the Present has in general propositions. So also with the 
Perfect or the Aorist Indicative in the apodosis ; e. g. Rom. 2 : 25. 7:2, 
1 Cor. 7 : 28. 

Note 1. *l4»' is sometimes joined with the f^ut in the apodosis, and then 
such Fut is conditional. Instead of the Fut here. Homer often employs 
in the apodosis the Subj. Aor. or Present, with or without av. 

Note 2. When supposition merely is to be indicated by the apodosis, it 
takes the Opt with uV; e. g. iav xaTUfiifiqxafjiai ipavxov, n(i5( aV . . . /^lo^ 
jsvotpi f If i ffiust condemn myself, how could I then Ivot ? 

32 
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Note 3. In epic, Doric, and Aeolic, tl stands in the protasis with the 
Subj., instead of iav. Sometimes also in Herodotus and the tragedians ; 
so too in the N. Test, e. g. Rev. 11: 5. Luke 9: 13. 1 Cor. 14: 5, with 
Var. On the other hand, idv sometimes takes the Indm, mode after it in 
its various tenses, instead of the Subjunctive; as Rom. 14: 8, iuv ano&rv— 
axofifv. So Gal. 1 : 8. John 8 : 3& Luke 11 : 12. 1 John 5 : 15. See Job 
22 : 3. This is a late idiom ; and it is still a contested one, as to some of^ 
the better classics. See Winer, § 42. c. Remarks. 

(3) Mere supposition, without reference to realization, takes 
the Opt. with el in the protasis, and usually the Opt. with aj' in 
the apodosis. 

E. g. (* Tavta Xi/otg, afiaqxavoiq Stf. £X ri s/oi, dolri Sv. 

Note 1. When the apodosis is designed to state any thing as adtud or 
certain^ then it takes the Indie, of any tense which is rendered necessary, 
viz. Pres. Fut, etc E. g. fl tovto Xiyoiq^ afiagjuvfig — h tovto yivoiio^ lir- 
T(xt xfxt ixHvo. Instead of the Fut, Indie, here. Homer oflen employs the 
Subj. with avr To the Indie. Future, moreover, in other writers, ay is 
sometimes attached. 

Note 2, (a) In the apodosis, the historic tenses of the Indie, are em- 
ployed with aVt when adtudity is itemed; e. g. d ovn fidiuv tovto . . . ibvto 
av inl toig novovg, i. e. sthey did see this, and so did not go, etc This 
form is not usual ; but, 

(6) Very often the Indie Imperfect with av, in such a conditioned sen- 
tence, shows repeated adion in past time, but repeated only so often as the 
circumstances mentioned in the protasis permitted it to be repeated ; e. g. 
tl di tig alia nfgl tov artiXiyot^ inl ri/y vno&faiv . . . ijtavijytv av napta 
toy Xoyovj and if any one contradicted him respecting any matter ...he hroixght 
hack the whole discowrse to the fundamental principle, i. e. so often as the first 
was done, so often he repeated the latter. 

Note 3. The Opt in the apodosis sometimes omits av. Moreover, in 
many sentences which really belong here, the protasis is omitted, because 
it may be easily supplied ; e. g. riditag av axovoatfjit-, gladly wovid I hear 
him, i. e. h yivoito. So, if I could, might it be allowed, shovld it he possible^ 
shotdd circumstances allow, etc, are almost usually omitted in a protasis, 
wliile the apodosis is expressed. 

Vice versa, the apodosis is sometimes omitted ; e. g. in expressions of 
11^19^ as ti tovto yivoito, might this happen, scii. cviv/t); ay el'i^v, then I 
should he lucky. 

(4) Conditionality which the speaker believes will not take 
place, or the actuality of which he disbelieves, is expressed by a 
historic tense of the Indie, in the protasis with ti, and usually 
by the same tense with Sv in the apodosis. 

E. g. H tovto tXfyBg, tnjiaQtayig ay, shovld you say (his, you would err, (but 
you do not say it, and therefore do not err). So often in the N. Test ; 
e. g. Luke 7: 39. 17: a John 5: 4a 8: 42. 9: 41. Matt 11 : 21, 12: 7. 
John 14 : 28, al. saepe* 
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Note 1. Here, of the historic tenses, the Imperf. usually denotes abid- 
ing or continuing action ; the Pluperf^ action the consequences of which con- 
HnUe ; the Aor., action momentary, or once for all. 

Note 2. The Opt with av stands in the apodosis, when the possihility 
of what is there predicated is admitted ; as tt ug lovto Sle/e, y/ivdog a¥ 
<pa7fiBv, i. e. toe might say it was false. 

Note 3. The protasis, as in No. 3. Note 3 above, is frequently omitted 
here in short phrases, and where it is easily supplied by the mind ; as iyoi 
jiiv ov f uf ^wfiiiv ytviad-ttt, I should not have thought it, i. e. even had one 
told it to me, etc So in formulas of wishing, the apodosis may be omit- 
ted; as ti ToDro tytvsjo, if this had happened! where ivivxt'ig aif Blfjv, I had 
been lucky, is implied. 

Note 4 Omission of Sv in the apodosis. This is so frequent, that 
some special attention to it is needed. In the apodosis of such conditional 
^ sentences as exhibit a historic tense of the Ind., it seems to have been deemed 
sufficient, in a multitude of cases, for the protasis to take such a form as to 
show tliat the condition was not fulfilled, and consequently tlie apodosis must 
of course imply a denial of the reality of the thing predicated in it; and 
this, whether uV is inserted or omitted. When av is omitted, the apodosis, 
so ^ as the manner of expression is concerned, stands free of condition- 
ality, i. e. it is not expressed as if it were dependent on the fulfilment of 
the condition stated in the protasis, or it takes no notice of this in the 
manner of its construction. The Greeks seem to have employed this 
mode of construction as energetic ; although we cannot make this apparent 
by any translation into English, because 6ur language does not correspond 
here. E. g. «i fwi' iivyxtivrv o ^Afivprag, ixth'op alrov nngHxopijv, had 
^mynlas been alive, I should have produced him ; where av is omitted in the 
apodosis, and the omission serves to throw energy into the predicate {pro- 
ducing), while still the fonn of the whole sentence, taken together, shows 
conclusively, that Amyntas was not alive, and therefore was not produced. 
So fi ds fiTiu didaaxaXov tl'xofitv . . . ovt(a dt} avoriiov i]v di]nov imxd^Hv, 
etc., but if we have had no teatJier . , . so U were a foolish thing surely to un- 
dertake, etc. ; where up is omitted, and the latter clause is intensive. 

In particular, this omission of orV is common in the apodosis, when this 
contains verbs indicative of necessity, propriety, expediency, possibUily, liberty, 
inclination, duty, etc., or the reverse of these ; e. g. such verbs as xifV^y ^^^^j 
wipslor, nQoaijxf, nxbg tip, alaxQov t\p, t^r^v, xaXwg e]/e, tfifXXop, i^3ovXofitjv, 
etc. In such cases the Greeks preferred to state actions that were just, 
decorous, desirable, etc., as unembarrassed with conditionalities although the 
contour of the sentence implies of course that the aQtions were not done. 
C g. f 2 . . . tins fit ulivii^fTSip . . . xQV^ ^'i ^^ noiieip, had he said that I 
should perish . . . [then] uhis it necessary that you should do this, Herod. L 39, 
where up is omitted after XQV^' ^^ <^ M^^ aurxQOV ti BfihXXov igyuaaa^ai^ 
S^dpuTOp apt airtov ngoaigtitov tjp [av], death was more eligible than this. 

In cases like these, the protasis is often omitted, when it may be easily 
supplied by an intelligent reader. Moreover, in aU these cases ap may be 
inserted, pro libitu scriptoria* See Kiihner, § 821, for an ample illustration 
of the whole sulgect 
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Note 5. Such words as do in themselves convey the sense of crv, in 
apodoses of tfads nature, require of course the omission of av, in order ta 
avoid repetition ; e. g. xivdswtva, oXiyov, (iixgov, "^^X^i nearlyy tdmost. Such 
words of themselves show that the thing mentioned did not actually take 
place, and so virtually they supply the place of Sv. 

^ 158. Some peculiarities of hypothetical sentences in general^ 

(1) ^'Av gomeiimes appears in the protasis, as well as in the apodosis ; but 
when it does, it shows that the protasis is itself in a conditional state, and 
depends on something else to be performed ; ii ttxvta Xiyoig or, if you 
should say this, L e. if you should say it in case circumstances required, op- 
portunity ofiered, demand should be made, etc. 

(2) hi many eases the protasis is omitted. But here the context may 
supply it, or die nature of the phrase suggest it 

(3) In some cases (he apodosis is omitted ; e. g. in cases of wishing ; in 
Siopesis, i. e. suppression (by reason of feeling) of a part of a sentence; 
in which cases the context easily supplies it 

(4) The si or idv of the protasis is sometimes omitted, when other equiv- 
alent modes of expression compensate for it 

<5> 159. Adverbial sentences: Way and Manner. 

(1) These consist of such clauses as are introduced by war^, 
(seldom ws) ; to which there must be a correspondent oviojg (ov- 
TO)) in the main clause, either expressed or implied. 

E. g. ovTto xaXog iativ, wore &avfitt^ad'at^^d'(xvijitt<rl(ag xaXog iaiiv. But 
here the reader must be advertised, that not all clauses with maxB are of 
this nature, for some of them constitute clauses complementary of a verb=5 
Ace. case. The nature of each, considered by itself, will enable one easily 
to distinguish them. 

(2) In these clauses, when that which is actual and real is to 
be designated, as usual, th^ Indicative is employed. 

£. g. ot/TQj xax&g dtaxiifie&a, wat . . . ovdh . . . nga^ai duvdfiB&a, 

(3) Most usually the Inf. mode is employed after ojare ; and 
in the following cases, viz. 

(1) When an action is designated by it which proceeds Jrom the nature 
of the thing designated in the main clause, or from this in conjunction with 
design or intention ; as nBftaidtvfiivog oviotg, a<ne ^ixga . . . ^aditog l/ay a^- 
tcovvTOf so taught as easily to. regard a little as sufficient, i. e. this estimation 
flowed from the nature of his instructions. Sxonovviig xai^ov, tl rig na- 
qaniaoi, mats rovg awdgag aanrai, watching the opportunity, in case any might 
occur, in order that they might save the men [design]. 

(2) When ovjiag is expressed in the main clause ; or when (tfore means 
in such a way as ; the Inf. is usually employed afler w(rtB. So also when 
the intensity of the predicate in the main clause is eojoopared -vnfh «on>6- 
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thing in the by-clause ; as fpf uana psl((o, ij oicrrs iyaxXaUiv, the epUs were 
greater than can he deplored. 

Note. Not unfrequently oiore is omitted before the Infinitive, inasmuch 
as this mode of itself designates sequel or consequence. 

(3) When the main clause has an Opt. predicate, the subor- 
dinate one (with ciate) takes the Opt. ; without St^, when mere 
supposition is expressed ; with c?*', when conditionality is added 
to this, in which case the main clause has the Indicative. 

£. g. il tig XQV^^ "^0 ^Q/^Q^Jf o^aie . . . naniov to a&fia e/o&, if any one 
should use moneys so that , , . he should make himself diseased^ etc. — Itrxv^ov 
ioTiVf ojffT olx av xaiayilfj, it [the vessel] is strong, so that it cannot be bro- 
ken, i. e. without great force applied. 

(4) Parenthetic clauses with (og and an Inf. are frequently 
employed, which, in construction, are independent of the main 
clause, but serve as a kind of limitation or modification of it. 

E. g. wg ertog elitsiv — ag yi fxoi ^ohhv, so to speak, as it seems to me, etc. 
So wg ips ov pEpyijad^ai, as I well remember. Such clauses partake of 
brachylogy. 

Remark. Sometimes oicrs is placed before an Imper. / but it does not 
make the Imper. deyendrnt on it, but rather implies some verb in the In£ 
after it ; e. g. ' Orestes is mortal, &(tjs, pi} Uav ative, so that [I say] do Hot 
VMurn, instead of saying : oiors pi] Xiav axivuv, 

<5> 160. Adverbial clauses of comparison, 

(1) These may respect comparison in regard to quality or 
quantity. 

(2) (a) As TO QUALITY. Clauses of this nature are introdu- 
ced by oig, dtioTe^ oianty, onojg; which correspond io ovtmg, wd>, 
or oig, in the main clauses, either expressed or implied. The 
modes and tenses correspond with those of adjective or relative 
clauses. See <§> 149 above. 

Here, (1) The Indie, is used to express definite certainty. (2) The Subj. 
with av (sometimes without it) to express a relation of undefined frequen- 
cy, i. e. whenever, etc., a thing is done. (3) The Opt., when a supposition 
or possibility is made to depend on something. E. g. dldmaiv^ on tag i&i^ 
let — dldfooiv, ^ntag «V i^iXri — 8oxei opoiwg li/so&ai tuvia, aansQ av t*^ . . . 
Xiyoi^ as one might say, Phaedo, p. 87. 

Note. In comparisons, the Pres., Fut, or Aorist, is employed, as the 
writer has respect to the present, future, or past, in regard to the things 
which are said Here the modes are regulated, as usual, by the nature of 
the declaration. 

(3) (6) As TO QUANTITY. Hcrc o(To) (onov) begins the by- 
clause ; and the main clause contains 1601*^,1600$^, tooovjcj, looov- 
%ov, either expressed or implied. 
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NoTJs. But here, not unfrequently, too-oi, roo-ovroi, etc., are omitted, aild 
the relative cliroi is the representative of so much as, or of so muck, as much ; 
just as og, o, comes iirthis way to mean he who, that tohichf etc. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

<J 161. Nature of Inf. ; distinguished from the Participle. 

(1) The Inf. mode expresses a verbal idea, independent of 
modal and personal relations. 

That it has no personal inflections, is evidence that in itself it is not de- 
signed to express personal relations. Equally clear is it, that it expresses 
no relations which are properly modal ; e. g. it is not like / say, I may say, 
I might say, etc. ; but expresses simply the abstract verbal idea of action, 
independent of such modifications. It m named mode, merely in the way 
of analogy. The appellation Infinitive mode of itself warns the reader, that 
the term mode is not to be taken here in its ordinary sense, viz. that of def- 
inite or limited modification. 

Note 1. Distinction between the Inf, and Participle, As the Inf. is the 
representative of an abstract verbal idea, and therefore occupies in reality 
the place of a noun, so the Part oecupies the place of an attributive ad- 
jective, and is the representative of an adjective idea. The Inf. may be 
called the noun of the verb ; the Participle may be named its adjective. 
The Part, however, is distinguished both from the real noun and adjective 
by two qualities, (1) By an adsignification of time, (2) By its retaining the 
regimen of the verb. Adjectives and even nouns, however, do also occa- 
sionally retain the regimen ; yet only certain limited classes of them do 
this. With the participle, on the other hand, the principle is a general one. 
The adjective nature of the Part is manifest, moreover, from the fact, that 
it has inflections in common with adjectives, and like them, is always an 
cUtributive, 

Note 2. That the Inf. is in substance a noun, is manifest from the fact, 
that it may be the subject or object of a sentence, and that it takes the ar- 
ticle, in all its cases, in like manner as a noun. Besides this, the Inf, is 
in all cases manifestly dependent on a finite verb, or on some word which 
bears a sense equivalent to such a verb. Strictly speaking, it is always in 
and of itself an object, L e. a governed word in a sentence =» Ace. case ; 
but practically it oflen appears in other forms i. e. in other cases, by means 
of the article, like nouns in general. It either designates something dojve, 

ACCOMPLISHED, SUFFERED ; Or clsC Something to be D0I9E, TO BE EFFEC- 
TED, i. e. END, DESIGN, CONSEi^UENCE* 

<5> 162. [A] Inf. mode without the article. 

(1) This is distinguished from the Inf. with the article by the 
fact, that it is always dependant in such a way as to be the ob- 
ject of a sentence, i. e. it always points out something to be done 
or to be aimed at^ and so can in reality be only in the dfjective 
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(i. e. Ace.) case, although in some instances it does not seem to 
be so ; while the Inf. with the article is used as a simple nomen 
verbale, and may be employed in all the cases of a noun. 

Note. In respect to most cases, this statement is very plain, e. g. ilnll^fa 
rutTfUsiv, I hope to conquer = Spero victoriam, where something to be done 
is indicated ; fjxoi fiav&avuv, I come to Uam = Yixoi tlq /id&Tfinv, where dc' 
^^gT^) purpose, or end, is designated. But in sentences which have a copu- 
la, their construction with the Infl in such a sense is not so apparent ; e. g. 
ov n xaxov flaaiksvsiv, it is not a bad thing to reign, or to reign is no bad 
affair. Here the Infl is plainly the subject of the sentence ; but still, it is 
dependent and expresses something to be done. So also pavd-atvuv naXov, 
which we may render learning is good } but here pavd-avnv still expresses 
an object to be achieved, or -an end to be attained. By urging the subject a 
little farther, the t^ue basis of the more difficult constructions will appear, 
and it will be seen that they are brevUoquent, or that an ellipsis must be 
supposed ; e,g,ovTi xaxov [/it, v(iag, ri/iaq, tlvu, etc.] ^aadsiuv — so [ps, 
iifiag, avtovg, riva, etc.] pavdavuv, xakov iaxi ; in which cases the objective 
nature of the Infl is apparent 

(2) The Inf. without the article may be the subject of a sen- 
tence or proposition. 

This is sufficiently illustrated above. But here the reader must distin- 
guish this carefully from such subjects as designate agents. The Infl 
alone, which designates abstract action (as above) ; the Inf. with adjuncts, 
as tuTiXd-aiv eig rijv f^wijv x^^ov r^ xvXXov, xaXov aoi iariv; yea, parts of sen- 
tences with other forms, or even whole ^ntences, may be the subject of a 
verb that follows; as, 'If he had not been born, xalop?)i' avj^ ; so 'Wheth- 
er they depart or remain, whether they neglect this business or attend to 
it, ov diaqiigst, makes no difference,* 'That he said: I will not do this ; 
that he has actually neglected to do it ; yea, that he has made active oppo- 
sition to it ; is toetl knounu* Such cases show how widely this principle is 
extended. So in the formal construction of a sentence, the Inf oflen oc- 
cupies the place of subject; yet its true nature is the designation of some- 
thing objective, either to be accomplished or to be sought afler. See Matt 
12: 10. 15: 26. 1 Thess. 4i 3. Eph. 5.12, alsaepe. Much more frequent, 
however, is the use of the Inf. in the cases that follow, viz. 

(3) The Inf., as immediately designating an object, follows' 
large classes of verbs, with various shades of meaning. 

(1) It follows verbs expressive of effort, intention, will, purpose, etc.; e. g. 
nnqSipai, inid-vfrn, (Sovkopai, lao), pri^uv^pat, etc. ; or the converse of these, 
as q>o^ovpai, q>sty(o, xarixoi, xoIvm, etc. In short, whatever verbs desig- 
nate a conatus of body or mind, in any sense, may take the Inf. as their 
complement, i. e. in order to designate the object or end of the conatus. 

Note 1. Sometimes, in order to render the expression of this comple- 
ment emphatic, State is put before the Inf. mode ; e. g. enuaev uktts ayuv. 

Note. 2. Oftentimes other constructions besides the Inf are used in order 
to designate a complement to verbs of this nature ; viz. the Subj., Opt, or 
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Indie. Fut, with u$, ottoiC) iVa, etc. before them. E. g. ' My meat is, cyct 
7101 cSI, <Aaf / may do the toUl, etc. instead of noulv^ etc. John 4 : 34. I am 
not worthy, tV» Ivfrfo^ that 1 should loose^ etc.' John 1 : 27. Acts S7 : 42. 
John 9: 22. 11 : 37, al saep. So often in the classics; Kiihner, §i6!37. Anm. 
4. Winer (§ 45. 9) has discussed and vindicated this usage, particularly in 
respect to iro, at great length, and triumphantly. The N. TesL, however, 
abounds more in it than the classics, and carries it fUrthcr ; but the mod- 
em Greek introduces even the Infl itself with va (=iva) before it 

(2) The Inf follows verbs expressive of any direct action of the menial 
faculty f and also such as indicate the outward expression of this action. 

E. g. vofiiiatf iXni^w XiyWj ftavd^uvw, et al. simil. 

(3) It follows verbs signifying ability^ efficiency, power j aptness^ capability^ 
etc. ; also verbs of choosing, nominalingf educating, teaching, showing, urg- 
ing^ and the like. 

These are all so plain, and so frequently to be met with, that no exam- 
ples are needed. It is enough to remind the reader, that all such verbs, 
being imperfect as to the full expression of an idea or sentence, need a 
complement in order to make the sentence complete and intelligible, and 
the Inf. mode supplies that complement. 

Note. Here also wate is not unusual before the Inf., in the way of em- 
phasis ; e. g. \xavog &ate Xiyuv. 

(4) Adjectives, participials, and even abstract nouns, take an 
Inf. after them in the way of complement, i. e. to show the object, 
tendency, or design, of the action, etc., which is designated by 
them. 

E. g. a^iog •^aifpd^EC&ai — ildiaiov nlvio' — &amivt(r&ai — q>6pog anovaai — 
•^ttrfitf Idia&ai, — Ixwv eivat — etc. Any adjectives or nouns, which in their na- 
ture are significant of something that needs a complement in order to com- 
plete the idea, may take an Inf for this purpose ; and this more commonly 
WITHOUT, 6m/ sometimes with, thed e/inite article. The article designates spe- 
cification or emphasis. 

Note 1. The Inf. active or middle is often used here where we should 
translate passively ; e. g. o x^Q^S • • • intrtidtog ivdiaTu^ai tt xal i^agt^pti' 
aai Tov CTQaJov, a place Jit for the army to be marshalled and numbered^ or 
for one to marshaU, etc. Herod. VH. 59. So ^adia noulv, easy to be done, 
or for one to' do. At other times, a personal pronoun is to be supplied from 
the context ; as ^rjhf^oi, nohpiiuv Vfaav ^Axaiol, the Grecians were easy [for 
us] ta conquer, II. a. 258. 

Note. 2. Even the substantive verbs dvat and ns(pv}iivai, may be fol- 
lowed by the same construction as the adjectives and nouns designated 
above require ; e. g. apvvuv elalv xai alloi, there are others to defend ; i(pvy 
ovdiv nqaaaeiv xaxag, I was bom to do nothing badly. 

(5) The Inf. alone, or the Inf. with other adjuncts intimately 
connected, is often employed, (after verbs, adjectives, or nouns) , 
for the purpose of defining, limiting, explaining, specifying^ 
showing the sequel, operation, or effect of, etc. ; thus constitute 
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tuting, in the widest sense, the complement in sentences whereit 
is used. 

£. g. Sgiatog d^dsiv, preeminent as to the rcxt ; alxifjiog jua/Eo-^ai , brave 
as to the combat ; zvxfj ol . . . xsXivtijaat 6v tov ^iov, it was Ms fortune , . , to 
end life toeU, where the last clause explains tvxvj' So sxap ma axovstVf 
having ears to hear, L e. ears adapted to hear, or made for the purpose of 
hearing, Luke 8:8; i^ovala yvvalxa mQid/Eiv, potoer to lead ahovt a unfe, 
where the lufin. negidysiv defines the nature of the power, 1 Cor. 9 : 5 ; S 
naqiXapov xgattiv, which they have received in order to retain or holdfast, Mark 
7:4; sdatxav avit^ niuv o^og, they gave him vinegar to drink, L e. that he 
might drink it. Matt. 27 : 34 ; ov n^tvoriaav dovvat avT^ do^av, they did not 
repent to give him glory, i. e. so as to give him glory, Rev. 16:9; ill&ofAsv 
TiQoaxvvriaat aviM, we have come in order to worship him, Matt 2: 2. Rev. 
14 : 15, 71 mqa d^sQlaai>, the hour proper for reaping ; Rev. 12:2. 2 Pet. 3 : 
1, 2. 1 Cor. 1 : 17. 10: 7. Matt 11 : 7. 20 : 28. Luke 1 : 17. John 4 : 15, 
al. saepe. See Matth. § 532. d., for evidences of the like usage in the clas- 
sics. In fact, the use of the Inf. in them is even more lax than in the N. 
Testament ; see Winer, § 45. 3. 

Note 1. In cases where design is to be indicated by the Inf , it often takes 
wars before it ; e. g. xaiaQytjd-Tjfiev uno tov vofAOV . . . wore dovXsmiv, in or- 
der that we might serve, etc., Rom. 7 : 6. Luke 9 : 52 2 Cor. 3 : 7, al. saepe. 
Once (u^ is used for cticrTe, Acts 20 : 24 ; so also occasionally in the classics, 
Host, § 125. 8. Kuhner § 642. a. Anm. 1. 

Remark. Inf with the article in the place of the Inf unthovi it. In ne£urly 
all the instances where the Inf. is usually employed without the article, in 
case the writer means to give a particular emphasis or to specify, he may em- 
ploy the article. In the tragic poets this is very common ; but it is also 
usual elsewhere. 

<5> 163. Infinitive used for the Imperative. 

(1) Since the Inf. is so intimately connected with verbs signi-^ 
fying desire, wish, request, etc., it is natural to conclude, that in 
brachylogical expressions of command these verbs may be omitted, 
and the Inf. only be expressed ; and such is the fact. 

E. g. * Whoever may ask for these, tovxfa dnodovvai, give to him; Herod, 
yL 86. Tovtov, Tolvvv . . . q>ttvai, say this now. In the clcissics this is no$ 
unfrequent ; see Kiihner § 644 a. In the N. Test, however, this usage is 
not frequent ; Phil. 3 : 16, axoixuv seems to belong here ; and perhaps 
Apoc. 10 : 9, dovvai ; and CoL 4: 6, eldivai. 

Note. The classics often use the Inf. in formulas where wish, suppHeor 
tion, entreaty, invocation, etc., should be designated ; Kiihner, ubi sup. b. c 
The InC, also, like the Fut Indie, sometimes expresses what ought to 6ft 
done ; e. g. yvfivov andguv, yvfivov di (Sooaiiiv, i. e. one m'ust 99Uf fiaked, and 
also plough naked ; Hesiod. Opp. 391. 

33 
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<5> 164. Cases after the Infinitive. 

The Inf. after another verb may have the same subject (agent) 
as its preceding Verb ; or it may have a different one. 

(1) When it has the same subject, that subject is of course 
understood to be in the Nominative, although not expressed, and 
any adjuncts, adjectives, participles, etc., relating to the same 
subject must usually be in the same case. 

E. g. ilni^ta dia7io()iv6fi(vog diufTnadai ifiug, IhopCj when I pass through, 
to see you, i. e. I, passing through, hope etc. Rom. 15:24; dio /iat to 
fif) n ui)0)v ^ uQQriffttL, I pray that when present I may not he bold, L e. 
iydi diofiui Tuifjwv x. t. A, I pray that I when present etc., 2 Cor. 10 : 2. Rom. 
1:22. Acts 14: 10. So in the classics; sqiaaxsg tlvat dtanoii^g' enuaa 
avToig Hvui ^fd?, / have persuaded them that I am a god. 

Note. Where the subject of the Infl and of the preceding verb is one 
and the same, it is not usual to repeat it before the Inf. ; e. g. 6 (piXtg iqnj 
aTiovdtx^fiv, i. e. niiov anovdaJ^ftv ; see also the examples under No. 1. above. 
Yet where emphasis is demanded, the subject may be repeated, and then it 
is put in the Ace. case, like the examples under No. 2 ; e. g. ^/<u ifiaviov 
ol loyi^ofAai xaTfiXtjipivai, Phil. 3: 13. So xal // ov vofjii^ta nalda gov nf- 
(fvxirtti, I do not think myself to have been bom your child, Eurip. Ale. 657 ; 
and thus not unfrequently in the classics. Winer, p. 265. Rost, p. 507. 
Yet sometimes the J^om^ is employed even here ; see Kiihner § 646. 2. 

(2) When the Inf. has a different subject from that of the pre- 
ceding verb, that subject is regularly put in the Accusative. 

E. g. ^ovlofittL Tigoasifx^ad^at Tovg avdgwnovg, I desire that men should pray, 
1 Tim. 2 : 8. 2 Pet. J : 15. 1 Cor. 7 : 10. Acts 14 : 19, al. saepe. 

Note 1. Verbs of all kinds, whether governing the Gen. or Dat, or both, 
when they take an object ailer them and also the Inf. mode, usually put that 
object in the Ace only. Yet in some cases the Gen. or Dat of object follows 
the leading verb ; and even then, another attributive or explanatory word 
connected with it, and naturally assuming the same case, still assumes the 
Ace. by reason of the influence of the Inf. mode ; e. g. ^Adrivaioiw idni^Tjiray 
afphi ftoTjx^ovg ynia&ai, they besought the Athenians, to be helpers to them, 
where fiorjdovg of course is to be referred to ' A^fjvnlwv. So with the Da- 
tive ; e. g. aol tan, i/ xaradovlouaai, ^ iXsvd^SQag noitjaavTa . . . Xmia&ai 
etc, it is/or thee to enslave, or having made free .,,to leave a memorial, etc., where 
noiriaapTvt refers to aoL So, often, in the classics ; see Kiihner, § 648. a. b. 

Note 2. So, also, peculiar regimen may not only change the case of the 
subject, and throw it out of the usual construction, i. e. out of the Ace, but 
filso put an adjunct word in the same unusual case ; e. g. kquttov t^v 
avto7g, fii/ iifyvoiKivtti ri^v odiv x. t. X, where avjolg is put in the Dat after 
je^ftiTov, while, so far as the Inf. is concerned, avroig would be the regular 
construction, 2 Pet 2: 21. So in the classics : dog (tot <pavijvai a^iw, hdp 
me to appear worthy ; ifuv • . . tihoxi, lidcifioat yivta&ai^ it is penmited to you 
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to be fortunate ; anairi ovviitBfftv . . . yivio^ai Xaftngafig, it has happened to 
them aU. , .to become conspicuous. So, also, as to the Genitive ; idiorro nviov 
cirai Tigo&VfAOV, they besought him to be ready; tlqrffnig , . . ivgarrovg . . . 
diaq>&a()fiivovg . . . 't'Tro ktaigtov . . . doxovvttov qiUtav tiyat^ where (fiXav 
conforms to the preceding noun (I rct/^cDi'). 

Remark. All cases of this nature, in which the svhject of the Inf is thrown 
out of the Ace. into another oblique case, and where adjunct words (as above) 
conform to that other oblique case, are called cases of attraction, be- 
cause the predicate or adjunct word is attracted to the same case with its 
principal noun or pronoun. Yet attraction, although admissible at the 
pleasure of an author, is not always practised; e.g.Herod.iii. 36, ^i^erfUuTo 
rolq d^sQuTtovai^ XajSovxag fiiv anoHTuvniy he commanded the servants, that they 
should take and kill him, where the writer might have said laftoviji, but he 
has followed the usual construction, viz. the Ace. case. Often is the regu- 
lar construction (the Ace.) adopted for the adjunct word, where the subject 
is so remote from the Inf., that attraction would make the sense obscure. 
See above, in Note 1. 

(3) Passive or impersonal verbs, also adjectives or nouns with 
the verb to be, and which yield a like sense, take the Ace. after 
them of the word, which, logically considered, is the subject of 
the sentence. 

E. g. Xi/BTai Tov PatdiXia . . . uynyny, it is said that the Idng leads ; He- 
rod. nL 9. So ayyiXXhxai toy Kvqov vixrjiTni=ixyyiXXovai, etc. The true 
logical meaning is developed by a different form, which is by no means 
unfrequent, viz., o KvQog ttyyiXXtiat vixtjaai,, where the real subject of the 
sentence is apparent 

Note. The like construction follows such verbs also as ofioXoynrm, ttc- 
TtQbnai, 601XF., TTQo<n]xfi, 7t(fSTft, doxH, ffVfA^uvfi, and also such expressions 
as iarlf aya&ov — xnXoy — (plXov — ijinxig', fA6i()d iaiiv — ovx taiiv, etc. 

Remark. Impersonal constructions are frequently modified so as to become 
personal ones ; e. g. the meaning of dixaiov iuil ps tai'ttt nffthjuv, is fre- 
quently expressed by dixmog fipt lovio ngdirtiv. So dixniog upi ilvat 
iisv&f(fOc=it is proper that I should he free. So with al^iog, dvraTog, /aAc- 
nogf inldo^og, etc. 

<5> 165. [B] Infinitive Mode with the Article. 

(1) The article has the effect of transforming the Inf. mode 
into a noun, which can be employed in all the cases (the Voc. 
excepted) of other nouns, and with the like significancy. 

Note. Still, this verbal noun does not lay aside its power to govern cases 
which follow it, in the same manner as the finite verb of the same root 
does ; e. g. to iiMiinoXijv y()dq>siv. 

(2) In this way the Inf. with adjuncts may be made the sub- 
ject or object of a sentence, by a unity which is given to a com- 
poaite expression of this nature in consequence of the article. 
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£. g. Subject; as to ^yij(rxc«y Ttra vtic^ xiif nur^'tdo^, xmlov imiv, Hud om 
tihovld die for his country, is good. Here, although the first clause is com- 
posite, yet it is 09 a whole the subject of the main predicate, xuXop i<nip. 
It should be DOted alsO) that ^y^cxsiv requires its subject (rtya) to be in 
the Ace, as usual ; for this rule is not dispensed with because of the article. 

So this Inf. may constitute the Ace, or object of a sentence ; as ovdtlg 90- 
Pslittt nltib TO aJiodrt]axHv, no one ficara mere dying; noXv fiaXlov dsitrag to 
Zi}v, much rather is he afraid of living. Here prepositions may be joined with 
the Inf., when it has an article ; as dicr to q>LXofia&rfg tlvuL — ngbg to ^ea&ij'- 
vai avTovg, Matt 6: 1 — fi£ta to iysQ&ilvai fis, Matt 26: 32, al. saep. 

(3) The Gen. case, or the Iniin. with tov before it deserves 
special notice. It is more frequent in the N. Test., than any 
other case of the Inf. when employed as a verbal noun. 

(1) The Inf. with Tot; stands after words which usually govern the Gen., 
whether these are nouns, adjectives, or verbs; as ovx exofity i^ovolay tou ^ 
iqya^iadai, 1 Cor. 9:6. xonQog tov Sq^aa^ai^ 1 Pet 4 : 17. stotfiot, tov uvb- 
lilv. Acts 23: 15. eXaxs tov ^vfjuaaai, Luke 1:9. See 1 Cor. 10: 13. Acts 
15 : 2a Luke 22 : 6. Phil. 3 : 21. 2 Cor. 8 : 11. Rom. 7 : 3, al. saepe. See 
Kuhner, § 651. 3. h, Matth. Gramm. 125a 

(2) More particularly is this form of Inf. employed to designate design, 
purpose, object in view, etc. ; e. g. ' A sower i^ijX&tv tov anilgaif went forth 
in order to soio^ Mark 4:3. *' Satan hath made demand for you tou frvpitX" 
aai ag tov oixov, that he may sift you as wheat^ Luke 22: 31. ' Lo ! I come 
Tou non]ijai,, in order to do thy will,' Heb. 10: 7. See also Acts 26: 18. 
18: 30. Rom. 6: 6. Acts 21 : 12. James 5: 17. Eph. 3: 17. Col. 4: a Heb. 
11 : 5, al. saepe. So in the Classics ; but not to the same extent. See 
KiJhner ut supra. 

Note. Not all Infinitives with toi; are to be construed in this way. 
Verbs ofrenwving, preventing, hindering, etc., govern the Gen. of the Inf 
nominascens, in the same manner as they govern nouns in the Grenitive ; 
e. g. Rom. 15: 22, ixomofiriv . . . tou iX&Eiv, Acts 10: 47, Tig dvvaTui xoj- 
Xtffai, . . . toD fiij jianTiadi}vai, Acts 14: 18, fioXig xaxinavoav . . . tov p) 
•^vtiv, 1 Pet 3 : 10. Luke 24 : 16, aL So in the Classics. 

(3) It is also employed >in a laxer sense, in a kind of epexegeticxd way, or 
as an equivalent for an Inf. with oio-Te ; and sometimes it is scarcely to be 
distinguished from the common Infinitive without the article ; e. g. Acts 
7: 19, 'The same dealt hardly with our fathers tov noiiiv, so thai they might 
make their children outcasts, etc' Still more lax is the use in Acts 3: 12, 
* Why wonder at us, as if, by our own power or piety, we had made tou 
TthQinatflv avTov, this man to walkf where the force of toiJ can hardly be 
discerned. In Luke 1 : 77 — 79 we find kTotfjidirm . . . tov dovvai, and ini~ 
(payoii . . . Toi; xatTtv^vvm, in the same connection and regimen, without 
any sensible difference in the Inf. meanings. In the Sept., the Inf with 
ToD is of most frequent usage, and with many shades of meaning; and of- 
tentimes it is not perceptibly different in sense from the Inf. without tov. 
So in the later Greek. An instance of the Inf. in Rev. 12 : 7, Mixai]X xal 
oi ayytXoi avTov tov ?r ols^^ a a », has as yet found no adequate solu- 
tion ; see Winer, § 43^ 4 sub fine. 
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(4) The Dative case of the Inf. mode, with an article, is em- 
ployed in a sense like that of the Dative of nouns ; but it is less 
frequent than the other cases of the Infinitive. . 

E. g. * I had no quietude in my mind tw jui; svqhv Tliov^ because I did 
not find Titva^ 2 Cor. 2: 12. So tw J^y eVrt Ji ivavxiovy auTisQ tw iygfyo- 
givvti TO yad-tvdnv, there is something opposite to livings as sleeping [is] to 
wcdcing, Plato, Phaed. p. 71. 

Note. Here prepositions often govern the Dative ; as iv tw xad^ndtiv, 

Matt 13 : 25. Luke 1 : 8. Gal. 4 : 18. Acts 3 : 26, al. '£71* t^IS dixaimg /^^V- 

'&ai, Plato. 

General Remark. When prepositions are einploy.ed before the Inf., the arti- 
cle must be inserted. 

<5> 166. Use of Tenses in the Infinitive. 

(1) The Present, as elsewhere, denotes continued and re- 
peated action. 

E. g. ifts d« igya^ic^at Ta egya, etc., John 9:4. 7: 17, 16: 12. Acts 
16 : 21. Gal. 6 : 13, al. saepe. 

Note. After (iiUta the Inf. Present is frequent, specially in the Evange- 
lists. The Aor. and Fut are also employed ; but the Aor. mostly desig- 
nates actions which are temporary ; see Rev. 3 : 2, 16. 12 : 4. Gal. 3 : 23. 
Acts 11 : 28. 27 : 10. In the classics, the Fut. is the most usual after pilXto. 

(2) The Aorist is usual when mere temporary action is desig- 
nated ; as is also the case with this tense in the definite modes. 

This distinction, however, is not very scrupulously observed, either in 
the N. Test, or in the Classics ; see and comp. Matt 24 : 24 and Mark 13 : 
22, also Mark 13 : 3 and Luke 8 : 5. For the classics, see Winer § 45. 8 
sub med. 

(3) The Inf. Perfect is used to denote action completed, and 
also permanent in its consequences. 

E. g. in Acts 16: 27. 26: 32. 27: 9, 13. Rom. 15: 9. 2 Pet 2: 21. 



PARTICIPLE. 

<5> 167. Nature and construction of the Participle. 

(1) The Participle is employed as an attributive, i. e. it at- 
tributes action, state, quality, condition, etc., to some person or 
thing, and always is to be connected with a person or thing ei- 
ther expressed or implied. 

Note 1. Hence it partakes of the nature of an adjective ; and like the 
adjective it is often employed in an adverbial way. It differs, however, 
from the a4jective» in the fiict thai it is aignifioant. of tune (and therefore 
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has tense)f and also retains the usual regimen-power of the Terb to which 
It belongs. 

Note 2. The Inf. mode, on the other hand, designates in and of itself 
' an object to he attained or sought aJUr^ and does not depend for its signifi- 
cancy on any noun to which it attributes quality or condition. In most 
cases, the Part and Inf. can not be exchanged for each other without ma- 
terially changing the form of the sentiment ; but in some cases the same 
idea, for substance, may be expressed by either form. Thus ijx(a fiav^a- 
V61V cannot be expressed by ijxta fiav&dvwv ; the first indicates design to do 
something, the last affirms the fact that the agent is already, or has already 
been, doing it But i'ixtu fjia&fiaofiivog would indicate substantially the 
same idea as yJxo) ^av&aviiv, although there is still even here, a shade of 
difference ; for the Inf. expresses predominantly ohjed, end, while the Part 
Fut designates the idea simply, that the agent will learn something. 

(2) The Participle being in its nature an attributive, and hav- 
ing reference to some person or thing, it must, like an adjective, 
of course agree in gender and number and case with its noun. 

£L g. axova aviov dioXfyofisvov — /a/^oi aot il&ovn — oqa Sv&goiTiov Tgi" 
Xovta, Like adjectives, however, it varies occasionally from this general 
principle ; and it does so for the same reasons ; see § 117. 2 seq. 

(3) A participle may agree with the subject of a sentence, or 
with the object. The two cases require a different construction. 

(a) With the svhject ; where, in case this subject is not repeated after the 
verb in the form of an object, {and such repetition is not usual), the Part 
takes the Nominative case ; e. g. olda ^vrjiog mv, i. e. [iyut] dvritlq £v oida. 
Where the subject is repeated in the form of an object, the Part, conforms ; 
e. g. olda (fis &vriiov orta. 

In such cases the Part, of thai is frequently omitted; e. g. as dfiXfoaw 
xaxov [sc. xaxor uVra]. 

(b) With the object ; as ogoi avd^Qtanov rgixovra, etc. So if the object be 
in the Gen. or Dative, the Part of course conforms. . 

(4) Some verbs, from their very nature, do not admit the 
Part, after them, but demand an Infin. complement ; others ex- 
clude the Inf. and take a Participle. Many admit both. 

This of course depends on the nature of the Infin., or of the Part, as 
adapted to complete the sentence begun by any verb. To make an enu- 
meration of these verbs, respectively, would occupy too much room, and 
be a somewhat useless, at any rate an almost endless, task. Kiihner has 
made'out a large list (§§ 657 — 664); but of course it must be incomplete. 
Nor is it of any serious advantage. It is enough in regard to the object 
which follows a verb, that it is of such a nature that a participial attribute 
can be attached to it If this be the fact, then it can take a participle. 

Note. 1. The affirmation made by some critics, tljatthe Part is in some 
cases equivalent to the Inf, mode, or to a definite mode, is not accurate, 
nor well grounded. £» g. otx inavovro diddaxovitg (Actek 12: 18) is aaid 
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to be equivalent to olx inavovjo dtdaaxuv. But this is .not the case. In 
the first instance the meaning is : ' They teaching, i. e. ah^ady having acted 
and still acting the pait of teachers, ceased not to perform the same, duty ;' 
in the second: *They refused to abandon the business of teaching in fu- . 
ture.' The shade of meaning, therefore, in each is evidently difiereiit' 

Here too some nice distinctions are sometimes made; e. g. uxoifa av- 
tov diuXfyo/iivov, 1 hear him [with my own ears] dUscoursinsr ,' Jxolo) xaXot 
avTOv slvixi, I hear [from others] thai he is good. So evQov avxhv l/oi'ia, 
I found him possessing, L e. that he was a possessor, (indicating condition); 
sv^ov ai'Tov txHv, I found that he /^o^^e^^et/, designating an act in regard to 
a particular thing. 

So, where tlie sense for substance is the same, whether a Part or a finite 
verb is employed, there is still a shade of difference in the manner of the 
enunciation ; e. g. il&av nds, and rjX&s xul nds. In the former the minute 
shade of meaning is: * When he had come he saw:' in the latter: *He 
came and saw.' The first denotes the state of the agent, as having arrived 
before he saw ; the second merely asserts the fact that he came, and then saw. 

Note 2. In general, verbs signifying any action of the outward or in- 
ward senses, any development of these senses, or any affections of the 
mind ; verbs of permitting, bearing, waiting, tiring, beginning, ceasing, pros- 
pering, excelling, fidling, being inferior, undertaking, txstv denoting condi- 
tion, etc., are among tliose which specially stand connected with participles. 

<5> 168. Object and manner of using the Participle. 

( 1 ) The wide extent of this usage strikes every reader of a 
Greek book. In general, the subordinate action designated in 
any composite sentence, is, or may be, expressed by a Participle. 

In this way, clearness, precision, distinctiveness, and energy of expres- 
sion, are attained in a high degree ; while the main action, being thus sep- 
arated from the subordinate, is rendered much more prominent Thus 
preparatory or introductory action is mostly designated by the Participle ; e. g. 
iX&uv fids' anoxQi&slg tins' axovaag i&aifiaas' where, as to the subordi- 
nate sense, one might say '^X&s xal slds, etc. The advantage of the Part 
is, that it varies the construction, and avoids the use of the conjunction 
which must be inserted between verbs. 

Note 1. Two or more participles may be used, in such a connection, 
without any intervening xal ; as xaTa^ag . . . ngoasX&anf ansxvXias thv XI- 
S^ov, Matt 28 : 2 ; axovtav , . . nsa(av i^sipv^s, Acts 5:5; Luke 9 : 16. 16 : 
23. 23: 48. Mark 1 : 41, a1. The omission of xal denotes that all the par- 
ticiples are closely allied to one and the same final and principal action. 
Sometimes one Part is before the principal yerb, and another after it ; as 
^Itpay . . . i^TjXi^sv . . . firidh jiXdipav, Luke 4: 35. 10: 30. Acts 14: 19. al. 

Note 2. There are a few cases, on the contrary, in which the principal 
action is designated by the Part ; while the verb joined with it has only a 
subordinate, and oflen an adverbial sense. Such secondary verbs are ivy" 
;^dya), Xavd^uvta, q>&av(o, diarsXia, dt,aylpO(ittt, diaya, dUt/it, X^'^^^i ^^^ oXxo^ 
fiat ; e. g. o% hvxov naqovx^q, who were present, where Mtvxoy ui a mer* 
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helping veril ; dunniliKa q>svytap to fMt»&areiVy I always avoid learning ; 
o£ &Bol xotkfovat ufifafuvtu, the gods gladly receive honour; og ap q>&ttVfj sv- 
e^/eiwy, whoever first shows favour, etc. 

Note 9. In some cases it is a matter of indifierence, as to the sense, 
which of two verbs is used as a participle ; e. g. y;xqi xaXag nomv, or %a- 
XStg nom ^Koiy, et al. saepe. 



<$> 169. Participles as expressing adverbial relations. 

(1) This is an important and widely extended office of the 
Participles, and may be compared with the gerund in the Latin 
language. The Participle thus employed, may, therefore, be 
named the gerundial participle. 

Its nature and use will be made plain in the sequel It needs only to 
be remarked here, that the participle used as a mere complement^ and annex- 
ed to the idea of a person or thing, diifers specifically from this. 

(2) Gerundial Participles may express, (a) Adverbial rela- 
tions of time, (b) Causal and conditional relations, (c) Rela- 
tions of way and manner. 

(3) (a) Relations of time. Here the Participle contains in 
itself the adsignification of time, which may be adverbially ex- 
pressed. 

£. g. TO xQVfiaia ivaXmravtBS . . . tovtcov ovx anixovtaij WHEir they have 
spent their property . . . they do not abstain from these. Ov^l (iivov ooi £f(£- 
ve ; WHILE it remained, was it not thine own f Acts 5:4. So 1 Thess. 3 : 
6, al Often so in the Classics. 

Note 1. The Greeks, in some cases, carry this use of the Part, so far, 
that it seems to lose its ordinary, meaning and to designate time princi- 
pally ; e. g. aqx^H-^^^i ^'^ l^ beginning ; xelevtwy, finally, at last ; diaisl- 
natv jov /^ovoi', lit intermitting the time = after sometime ; avvoag, lit, 
hastening = quickly, immediately. 

Note 2. Frequently adverbs expressive of time are joined with participles 
of this nature ; which of course gives to them a more emphatic sense. 

{4) (6) Causal and conditional relations. In these is a 
great variety of shades which are to be determined in the con- 
text. 

E. g. Acts. 4: 21, *They set them at liberty, fjiridsv sifglaxovTsg, because 
they found nothing, etc.^ Heb. 8 : 4, 'Then he would not have been a 
priest, ovjtuv twv isQsaiv etc., inasmuch as there are priests etc' Roqi. 7 : 3, 
' So that she will not be an adulteress, ysvopevrjv avdQl higto, in case she 
should marry another man; [conditional]. See also 1 Thess. 3: 5. 1 Tim. 
3: 10. 4: 4. 6: 8. John 12: 37, 'They believed not on him, xoffuvra avtov 
mtfma mno^fpiOTog, although he had done so many miracles* KqaT&p ds 
rfiov&v . . • o *'Eq^q Sv afOipQOvol, Love would behave soberly . . . in ease it 
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thould refrain from pleasures ; [conditional]. So also as nuam ; e. g. Xtjl- 
l^ofABvoi imai, they live by robbing. 

Note. Here also particles, such as xal, xahoi, ualnsQ, ofuog^ Bnuta, etc., 
are oflen added, which render the relation more emphatic. 

(5) (c) Way and manner. Here the Greek has peculiar 
power, employing this idiom with striking significancy. 

E. g. ysXwv sine, he said laughingly ; Xa&oiy slnsj he spake secretly. So 
gi&daag, quickly ; ^/oiy, 9o, L e. being in such a state ; q>6Qiay impetuously, 
ayaty = with, as mnov Sytav f}X&e. In these and many other participles 
of a similar nature, it is plain that the adverbial signification is the predomi- 
nant part of the meaning. 

<§> 170. Special uses of the Participle. 

(1) It is often, with the article, a mere nomen agentis. 

IR, g. o antlgoiVy o xXimoiv, o yixoiy, etc In this case, it may have the 
usual regimen of nouns or pronouns ; e. g. to vfiwp ovfKpiQoyf your proJiL 
And here the article is omitted, when the sense is designed to be indejinite ; 
comp. § 90. 3. Note. 

(2) Very often, with the article, participles retain the essen- 
tial force of verbs and must be so rendered in our language. 

£. g. o nqaaooiv xaDra, he who does these things, where 6 :=og and 
nqaavtav governs the Ace. case. So o dKaxtov ^ipaq nori, vvv svayysXl- 
isiai etc., he who once persecuted us etc. Gal. 1: : 23. Such a use of the 
participle is also common, when it follows and qualifies an oblique case ; 
e. g. ' Inherit t^v fiaaiXeiav triv ^TOifAaafAiytpf, etc. the kingdom which has 
been prepared, etc. 

(3) Participles are often joined with cwV, which makes their 
meaning subjective rather than objective. 

The meaning is, that ^g qualifies them so that they merely declare the 
opinion, supposition, conclusion, etc., of the agents to which they refer ; 
or else merely what is probable or apparent, in distinction from what is 
real and matter of fact £. g. ' Artaxerxes took hold of Cyrus, ag anox-- 
'sstfciv, as if he was about to kill him;^ 'Overlooking other cides, ug ovx ap 
dwafASvovg ^ori&ijaah as if, or as believing that, they were unable to assist ,*' 
wg aniovxtg^ as desirous to go away f * They punish him who withdraws, 
^g naqovofiovrta, inasmuch as they consider him as a transgressor ; ' The 
Athenians made ready, oig noXipr^aomig, expecting to engage in a war f 
Luke 16: 1, otg dtaaxognlSonv, as one supposed to waste ; mg anoargifpovtaj 
as one supposed to pervert, etc., Luke 23 : 14, al. But this idiom, so com- 
mon in the classics, is not very frequent in the N. Testament 

Note. The particle ig, in the sense above described, may be joined 
with a Part, in any of the cases ; also with the Part as standing in the 
Gen. or Ace. absolide. Moreover wns, clxe, oioy, or oux {as), sometimes 
take the place of ^g. 

(4) Participles are frequently joined with verbs of existence 

34 
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(6ifi/» ylypopiM^ Tvyx^^^)i &nd then stand in the room of a finite 
verb. 

This we can fully appreciate, iDasmuch as we can say in English with 
equal propriety, / do, I am doing, I write, I am writing, I have been writing, 
etc. So the Greeks ; ' The stars of heaven Maovtai hnlmovxtq, lit shall 
he falling, L e. shall faU, Mark 13: 25. Luke 5: 1. 2 Cor. 5: 19. Mark 15 1 
43. Luke 24: 32. 1: 22. 5: 10. Acts 1: 10, al. saepe. The examples in the 
N. Test appear to be mostly (if not all) of the Pres. tense of the Part ; 
but still, it is the helping verb which designates the time. In the classics 
other tenses are employed, as xgaxtivag fjv, Herodian. The later classic^ 
Hbound in this idiom ; the early ones more rarely employ it 

Note The verbs ylyvofuxi, vndgxot, Tvyxdvm, are employed in the same 
manner as dfii, with participles. Also the verbs f/xo) (to arrive), slfju 
(to go), BQxofiai (lo come), are frequently joined in like manner with parti- 
ciples. So c/Qi is also used ; in which case its only force seems to be, to 
give the idea of permanency to the meaning of the participle ; e. g. ^ai;/«a- 
aag ^w, / heme wondered, L e. have long been wondering. 

<§> 171. Participles in the Case Absolute. 

(1) Where the Part, has a subject of its own, which is different 
from the subject or object of the principal verb, it is called the 

CASE ABSOLUTE. 

Such is the general fact in regard to cases absolute. We shall see, how- 
ever, in the sequel, that this case is also employed in not a few instances, 
where the subject of the Part absolute is the same as that of the verb in 
the main clause. 

(2) Generally participles thus conditioned express a rekition 
either of time or cause ; and therefore (as the Gen. is adapted 
to the expression of these) they are put in the Genitive. 

E* g. aifTOv slTTorro^, ndvteg ialyavt while he was tpeaking, all were si- 
lent / ■^€01; dtdivrogt oldiv laxvu ip&ofog, when God permits, envi/ avails 
nothing > * The city was not the richer, n^oaodcav ixvtfj nlnovtov yfvofii" 
iftop, because it had many sources of revenue / ovt»), rov awrog nQoxsx&f^fpca- 
tog, thus, because hi^ age Was advanced, he went etc. 

Note 1. When the agent or object of the verb and of the Part is the 
same, then the Part stands in the same case with such object or agent ; 
(a) The agent or Nom. of the verb being also the subject of the Part, the 
Part of course usually takes the Nom. case ; as aUrx^ofAai tavxa noitiv or 
nonjaag^ 1 am ashamed that I do, or have done, these things ; diaPs^XtjfASvog 
ov nav^avug ; being calumniated dost thou not perceive it 9 So in the Pass, 
voice ; ^leAijAj/xrat »;/!«? anmoiv, he is convicted of deceiving us ; tjyyiX&ri 
6 (t^UmnOg i^y ''Olw^ov noXiogx^v, it was announced that Philip was be- 
iieging Olynthus, lit. Philip, besieging Olynthus^ was announced ; in which 
the Greek form of expression has the advantage ovel* ours in point of bre- 
titf and energy. 1 Cor. 14: la Acts 16 : 34 
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[h) When the Part, refers to the object of the verb, its accord with this 
in respect to gender, number, and case, is a matter of course, a few pecu- 
liar crises only excepted ; e. g. ' The Persians relate tov Kvqqv B^grxa q,v^ 
viv etc., thai Cyrus had a disposition^ i. e. they tell of Cyrus as one having 
etc. So in the Gen. and Dative ; fjfT&o^rjv avroiv oio^svfay dvai aoqxota- 
Tmy, I perceived that they deemed themselves to be very wise / ovdinotB ynxa^ 
fiiXijai fioi (Tiytj&avti, 1 never repent of having kept silence. So in Luke 8: 
46. Acts 24: 10. 2 John v. 7. 

(c) In case the verb has a reflexive pronoun after it, differing in case 
from the subject or Nom., the Part, may be in the Nom. or in the same 
oblique case as the reflexive pronoun ; e, g. trvvoida ifiavT^ ao(pog wv, or 
<Toq>a otrti, 

(3) Dative absolute. As the Dative also is sometimes used 
in designating time, cause, occasion, etc., so the case absolute 
of participles is sometimes made by the Dative. 

E. g. utnapavxi avTol, when he had descended, Matt 8 ; 1 ; iX&orti avt&, 
tphen he had come. Matt 21: 23. But this is rare in the N. Testament. In 
the Greek classics it is also rare ; but still it is clearly an idiom belonging 
to the Greek ; Matth. § 562. 2. Kuhner, § 669. 

(4) The Ago. absolute is not unfrequent in the Classics. 
Generally it is made by participles belonging to impersonal verbs. 

E. g. do^av avToX^, it having seemtd good to them ; nQoaiixov, since it is bt- 
torrdng ; aiaxQov oV, it being shaimful ; tovg fiovg ■d^amovin, ta xsQata vnfQ^ 
ixovxa, they bury the oxen, the horns sticking out ; tavxa yfvofjtfva, nivSfo. fts- 
ydXa . . . xataXafijidvH, these things being done, much grief seized, etc., Herod, 
ii. 66 ; So^avta dk xavxa xa» niqav&ivxa . . . ani^Xd^, these things being de- 
cided and completed , , . he went away, Thjs usage in respect to single par- 
ticiples of impersonal verbs, i. e. participles without a subject expressed, is 
very common, the Gen. being but rarely employed here ; Kiihner, § 670. 

(5) Even the Nominative is sometimes found in the abso- 
hUe state. 

E. g. * That he might have twelve years instead of six, ul vvHxtg rtfiigai 
nouvfABvat, the nights being computed as days ; * After these things tliey de- 
parted, 'Agysioi fiiv xal ol avfifiaxoi hxovwg ttal o()yfi xo^QOVvxfg, Aaittdaifil- 
rioi ds ^(fttdiwg, the Grecians and their allies going vigorously and xoith indig- 
nation, bui the Lacedemonians slowly ;' ixBhoi ds natX&ovxtg . . . hjibv o Kqit- 
rlag, when they had gone, . . . Critias said. See Kiihner, § 678. Rost, § 131. 
5, a Matth. § 564. 

^ 172. Peculiar Anomalies of the Participle. 

(1) The Nominative case is sometimes assumed by the Part., 
when the noun, etc., to which it belongs is in the Gen., Dat., or 
Accusative. 

EL g. In the Genitive ; as Tta&ovira f ovioi . . . oidsig vniq (lov . . • 
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fAfiplnai, where na^oiea belongs to ftov / Jagdov ^ yvtofiti fi^y . . . BuuiSar, 
where tixdj^oiv belongs to Jagtlov, 

In the Dative ; as edo^v avToig . . . inntaXovvjfg, where the Part be- 
longs to avTciigj ThucycL iii. 36. So BQotg Mnttrtv naatv . . . sviXnidsg of^ 
te;, where the latter clause belongs to naaiv. 

In the AccirsATiVE ; as aidtog [I t^si . . . jvyxavovaa, where the Part, 
refers to (U. So to noXXa di naXai Tigoxoipaaa . , . ov . .fit dsi, the Part* 
referring to /»«. See Kiihner, § 667. 

Note. Not unfrequently the Mm. of a Part, may be formed without any 
finite verb ; and in some of these cases it seems to supply the place of a 
finite verb. But such Nominatives are in reality to be construed varioudy^ 
viz., (a) As standing in an elliptical clause in which the main verb is to be 
mentally supplied, (b) As being used in the way of case absolute, (c) As 
implying the verb to be, so as to form a verb compound ; see § 170. 4 

(2) The Genitive of the Participle is often found not only 
in the place of other tenses which it might regularly have, but 
employed also as a Gen. absolute having the same subject or 
object as the main verb. 

(a) Gen, absolute instead of the Mminative, E. g. noXig xsltai . . . ioih- 
tnig iiJQa/tavov, a city toas founded . . . being square, Herod. L 78. Kvgog 
nqoriyoQtvs . . . avrov dtaPtioo/jiivov, Cyrus exhorted . . . being himself ready 
to go, lb. 208. Mfj XI na&m vno aov, ag adixrixoTog i/iov fityaXa^ let me not 
suffer by you, I being already much injured, Xen. Cyr. vi. I. 37. 

(6) Gen, cd)solute instead of the Dative, E. g. tov . . . XQV^y ^f^ aurxQ^ 
. . . nenov&otog, Tifitoqhiv ifjiol, I must needs punish him, having myself suf- 
fered shameful treatment ; where ifioi is the subject of the sentence, Herod, 
iii. 65. So dia^i^fiHoxog rjdfj UsqixXiovg . . . riyyiX^rj avx^ , , , Pericles hav- 
ing already passed through , , , it was told him, Thucyd. L 114 

(c) Gen, absolute instead of the •Accusative, Herod, ix, 99, anutofiivmy 
^Ad^rivaltav . . . xomovg Xvoa/ievot, the .Athenians having already come . , . they 
[the Samians] dismissed them ; where the object of the main verb (xoxnovg) 
designates the Athenians. Thucyd. v. 56, 1]X^0¥ inl T^y ^Enidavgov, mg igti^ 
(iov ovoTjg, they came to Epidaurus, being as it were deserted. 

Note. Ofi;en are all these anomalies to be found in Thucydides ; occa- 
sionaUy elsewhere. For a fiill supply of examples, see Kiihner, § 681. 

(3) The Accusative of the Participle is sometimes em- 
ployed, when the same Part, relates to a noun in a different case. 

E. g. ninaXxal (jioi, (piXoy uiag xovds xXvovaav olxiov, my dear heart beats, 
whilst I hear this moaning ; where xXvovoap refers to fioi, Aesch. Choeph. 
396. Id.Pers.909, Ae'ilt/Tat yag i/iol yvlanv ((afAfi, Tt/y^e ^Xixiav i^idovxa iat^r, 
the strength of my limbs fails me, while I look upon the mature state of the city. 

Note. Sometimes a sentence conmiences with an Ace, when the verb 
which follows governs another case ; which is to be solved by a reference 
to a preceding construction, or to some rhetorical reason, or else it is to be 
regarded in the light of a case absolute. See examples in Kiihner, § 632. 

2,a 
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GEifERAL Remarks. The concord of the Participle with its noun, as it would 
seem plain from the preceding view, is not to be viewed as subject to any strict- 
ness of rule. On the contrary, nearly every possible variety of departure from 
this is found in the Greek language ; the departures being far more numerous 
and striking, than in the case of adjectives. ■ The general reason of this seems to be, 
the verbal quality which the Part, retains, notwithstanding it is an attributive. 
Possessing this, it oAen breaks the bands of grammatical concord, and assumes 
(one might almost say) a place independently, just as if it were in fact a verb. 

<^ 173. Participial use of the tenses. 

(1) The Present Part, designates not merely something now 
present, but also what is now commencing and is to be continu- 
ed, or what is immediately to conmience. 

The first needs do examples. As to the other meanings, they may be 
illustrated very easily : e. g. unod-viiaxtav, moriturus^ dy^'^g in the sense of 
being already in extremis. Matt. 26: 28, to algia .... to inxvvofjLivov, the 
blood . . . tohich 18 about to be shed. So didofisvov, in Luke 22 : 19 ; xAoi- 
fupov, in 1 Cor. 11 : 24. These cases may also be solved, by considering 
the Part as expressing v^hat is mentally regarded as present Rom. 15 : 
25, dtaxovoiv. 1 Pet 1 : 7. 

(2) The Pres. Part, is often employed in the sense of the 
Imperfect. 

E. g. igswwrteg, who searched^ 1 Pet 1: 11 ; *I saw seven angels, sxov" 
tag nXfjyag^ who had plagues, Rev. 15 : 1, 6. Acts 21 : 16. 25 : 3. Matt 14 : 
21. In particular, the Part Pres. is often connected with a verb Praete- 
rite, in order to designate something done, etc., at the time when another 
thing was done which the principal verb announces ; e. g. ^ on the follow- 
ing day, taq»^ri aviolg fiaxofiivoig, he showed himself to them when they were 
contending,* Acts 7 : 26. 18 : 5. Heb. 11 : 22. Luke 5 : 18, al. saepe. 

Note. Very often is the Part &v employed in the sense of the Imperf., 
when it stands connected with a verb in the Praeterite ; e. g. John 1 : 49. 
5: 3L 21: IL Acts 7:2. 11: L 18: 24. 1 Cor. 8:9, al. 

(3) Per/, participle and Aorist. The Perf. is used to de- 
note things done, the result of which is somewhat permanent, or 
the consequences of which continue ; the Aorist, on the other 
hand, is usually employed where a thing is done once for ail, 
and is not designedly represented as continuing in its conse- 
quences. 

E. g. Perfect; Heb. 2: 9. John 19: 35. Acts 22: 3. 1 Pet 1:2a 2: 
4. Rev. 9 : 1. Aorist ; Rom. 8 : 11. 16 : 22. Acts 9 : 21, al. saepe. 

Note. The Pluperf. sense of a Part is sometimes made by the Part 
PcrC John 13: 2. Acts 18: 2. 28: 11 ; but more often by the Part Aorist, 
as in Matt 2 : 13. 22 : 25. Acts 5: 10. 13: 51, al. 

(4) The Future Part, is seldom employed, except after verbs 
of motion ; and there it is very common. 
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£. g. %ifxoii€n tpgaawfj I am ceme to tdl ; ei/B dida^mv &QfAti(Aaiy I hasten 
to (each you. So ' Bring him before the judges, dimfv dwaorra, that he may 
receive relribulian.* 

Note. The Part Aorist, although it does not stand for the proper Fu- 
ture Part, may still represent the meaning of the Futurum exactum ; so 
Mark 13 : 13, o vnofidvaq etc., he who shall have endured, 

<^ 173. Alleged Hebraism in the use of Participles. 

This consists in employing the Part, with a verb of the 
same root in a definite mode, in the room of the Heb. Inf. with a 
definite mode. 

£. g. Idoitv eldop, ivXoywf svXo/i^aWi nXtj&vvwr itXrj^vpm, pXinoneg fiXi-^ 
ntjSj etc. ; forms of speech which are very frequent in the Septuagint It 
is however the frequency only of this idiom which may be called Hebra- 
ism in the Sept ; ft)r such phrases are found, not only in the Greek poets, 
but in the prose-writers ; Winer, § 46. 8. See numerous examples also, in 
Matth. § 55a 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

^ 174. Manner in which these are employed. 

The Greeks usually employ the 3d pers. plural or sing, of 
these verbs ; and sometimes the 2nd pers. singular. In the N. 
Test., the 3d pers. plural is the more usual form. 

E.g.Johnl5:a 20:2. Mark 10 : la Matt7:ia Luke 12 : 20, 48, 
et al. saepe. The 3d pers. sing., qpija/, is used in 2 Cor. 10: 10. So the 
passive yiyQamai^ Xiysjaif etc., are naturally employed in the same im^ 
personal way. 

Note 1. In the Hebrew the same custom prevails. The 3d pers. sing, 
and plural, also the 2nd pers. sing., are used in an impersonal way, or with 
indefinite Nominatives ; Heb. Granun. § 500. 

Note. 2. Not unfi-equently the 3d pers. plural, used impersonally^ may 
be conveniently rendered as a passive^ verb ; e. g. Luke 16 : 9, diltavxai, 
vfiag:, [they] may receive you, i. e. ye may be received ; aL saepe. 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

<^ 175. Nature and variety of these sentences. 

(1) Interrogative sentences or clauses may be divided into 
two kinds, viz. (a) Such as are independent of any other con- 
struction. (6) Such as are dependent on a foregoing clause. 
The first is named the direct interrogative ; the second, the ir^ 
direct. 
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£. g. Hew ffiy friend come ? is independent and direct ; while * I know 
not whether myJHend has come^ is dependent and indirect 

L Dvrtd IrUerrogaims, 

(2) Interrogatives are frequent, where there is no written sym- 
bol (rf them, or none except the order of the words. 

E. g. wdtt^ ^Aiffiaq vli; dost thou sUep^ son of*^treus9 to jiamttr(i& '/tt" 
arvov^ i^ ovqavov r^Vf The baptism of John, from heaven was Uf Lake 20: 4. 
Gal. 9 : 10. Rom. 2 : 4, al. saepe. So oix i&ihig ihai ; wiU thou not go f 
Here, as usually elsewhere, the word on which the main question turns, 
stands ^^^ in the interrogative part On this word the stress of voice is 
to be laid ; and by this stress the ^^uestion is to be mode out 

(3) The Greek, beyond almost any other language, abounds 
in interrogatives, either pronouns, pronominal adjectives, or ad- 
verbials respecting time, place, quality, quantity, v^ay an^ man« 
ner, etc. 

(a) Pronominal interrogatives ; ilq, it, noioq, nooogjett. (b) Adverbials ; 
nwg, nfj, nov, no-d-i, no^tv, noas, etc. ; also rj, o^a, a(f ovrt, aqa fA% /mi)^ 
fimp=fjiii ovvy oVf ovKOvy, ov fiivxoi, ov ^17, aXXd, aXi tj, and many others. 

Note 1. Tig, t/, very frequently connect themselves with particles which 
give a colouring to the interrogation ; e. g. rig itojs, tig n, jlg aqa^ jl ovv, 
tI drj, %l fii^v, tl xal, %l di, etc. So noXog a(fet, nmg otf^a^ etc. 

Note 2. Faq often stands connected with the interrogative particles, 
with a kind of illative meaning, and also as an indication of surprise ; e. g. 
nag yaq irot Sai&own yiqagf how then shaU they give a reward to y&uf So 
n&g yoLQi how fA«n?=it cannot be; n&^ yaq ov; how then notf L e. how 
can it be otherwise. 

Note 3. Peculiar idiom is rl iAa&mp=what do you mean, viz. by doing 
so and so ; and il na&tav, what ails you, viz. that you do so and so. 

Note 4. ^ qa^ i. e. ago (Att), e^res^s doubt, uncefiainty, surprise, as- 
tonishment, etc. Aga ov indicates expectation of an affirmative answer; 
aga /uii, of a negative one. 

Note 5. ^AlXa stands at the head of an interrogative made in the way 
of objection to another's views, ^xa and tnuxa stand in interrogatives of 
irony, or wonder. 

General Remark. The partides that may be coupled with interroga- 
tives, are many, and are thus employed in all their various senses, in order 
to give light and shade to a vivid part of language, viz. interrogations 

(4) Two successive questions, mutually connected or related, 
are often asked, for which there are appropriate particles. 

£. g. in Homer, ^ . . . ^ ; in the Attic, Itortgoy . . . ^ ; (once in John 7 : 
17) aga • • • *2 ; fjuoif . . . ij. 
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n. Indirect IntcrrogaHves. 

(5) These are in themselves substantive sentences or clauses, 
although they have the form of adverbial ones ; and they consti- 
tute either subject or object. 

E. g. c2 xovxo 7iot?;o'6t$, ova oiduf I know not tohether you wQl do this, where 
the first clause in the Greek is the object of oJda, So d tovto noi^asiQ^ 
oil dijXov i<rn, whether you wHt do this^ is not certain, where the first clause 
is in reality the subject of iatL 

(6) Usually the compound interrogatives introduce indirect 
questions ; but sometimes the common ones also ; e. g. 

Usually omigj onolog, onoaog, oiKog, onov, onrj, and the like, commence 
such mterrogative sentences ; but o?, olog, oaogf wg, are occasionally em- 
ployed. E. g. ovjc oJda o(TTig iatt — ovx, olba onoag to ngay/ia ejiQa^s; so 
with the simple interrogatives, ov ds tgonov, xal dt oVtav xaxovgyfifidtuiv . . . 
S^Lov iauy axovaai, it is worth hearing, in what manner, and hy what mal- 
practices, he accomplished this. 

(7) Questions indirect are made often by */, although it is 
more appropriate to the double questions. 

So after verbs of considering, advising with, seeking, inquiring, attempting, 
knowing, saying, and the like; e. g. tpqaaai, it fie aaaaeig, say, whether you 
wiU save me, Sxiipai, si 6 vofiog xdlXiov exst, consider whether the law is any 
better. When an uncertain future, yet to be decided, is referred to, iav is 
employed with the Subj. mode ; as axiipat, iav tods aot agiaxfi, consider 
whether this may please you. 

Note. Mr{ (num, ne) is employed here, as well as in direct questions ; 
by Homer in the Subj. only ; by the Attics, in the Indic. or Subj., as the 
case may require. 

(8) Double indirect questions are marked, for the most part, 
by particles like those of direct ones ; but not always. 

E. g. by ^' . . . 9/, nqxiQov . . . ^', cl . . . ri, eVie . . . elVe. 

(9) Modes in interrogative sentences in general. The use 
of these does not differ from the use in sentences not inter- 
rogative. 

E. g. The Indicative, where matter of fact is expressed ; as n&g vvv fiXi" 
nu, * how he seeth now, we know not,' John 9 : 21. Acts 20 : 18. 1 Thess. 
1 : 9. John 10 : 6. 3:8. 7 : 27, al. Either the Pres., or the Praeter (pro re 
jiBXk) , is here employed. 

The Subjunctive, where that which may or can take place is designated ; 
e. g. 'The Son of man hath not nov rijv xs(paXfiP xXlvtj,* Matt 8: 20. Rom. 
8: 2a Matt 6: 25. 10: 19. Mark 6: 36. 13: 11. Heb.'8: 2. 

The Optative, after a Praeterite, and when mere opinion is indicated ; as 
Luke 22: 23, to tig aga ^rj i^ avtbiv. 1: 29. 3: 15. 8: a 15: 26. Acts 
25:20, aL 
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<^ 176. Answers to qvitsHana. 

These are various, and receive many shades from various par- 
ticles. 

(a) The emphatic word is repeated, for th^ c^ffinnative ; and with ov, for 
the negati?e; e. g. oQag toino; Ans. o^m — ovx o^cS. (h) Affirm. q>%ul, ap^fi 
dyoi, symye, elna^; Neg. ov fffi/ilj ovk tymy^^ ov, [e) By yi^ which joins 
the answer intimately with the question, and makes it intensive, (d) With 
yaif inserted, which is still stronger than ys^ for yaq=^yk aga. (e) By val^ 
vvi toy Jla^ narv, xagia^ and the like. So to/, fisptoi, oi/y, which strengthen 
an affirmation, (f) Msyovr, hoth in affirmative and negative answers, 
etrengthens them. Other adverbs are occasionally employed ; but they 
make no special difficulty. 

^ 177. Direct and indirect clause^ or Oratio recta et obliqua. 

(1) The words of another person, or of one's own self, which 
are cited, give rise to these forms of speech. It is called direct, 
when the words or purpose of another are simply stated ; indi- 
rect, when the same are made dependent on something which 
the narrator himself says. 

E. g. ' He says : Peace is made ;* (direct). * He says, that peace is made ;' 
(indirect). ^ 

(2) The Greek language has power to express clauses of this 
nature in vanous ways, with equal propriety. 

E. g. eXtye tovg noXsfilovg airo<pvyuv, he said that the enemy hadjled, where 
the In£ with its preceding Ace. is used Again ; eXtys oxi oi noUfuoi ani- 
q>vyov or ano<pvyoitVj (the same idea), where the oratio obliqua is employed. 
Once more ; sXtye jovg noXtfilovg into^vyoyxaq^ lit he announced the enemy 
who had fied, is the same sentiment in a different costume, viz. the noun 
having a participle indicative of state or condition. It is only with the 
second mediod, that we are here concerned. 

(3) Oratio obliqua of course merely cites the opinion or view 
of others, and does not assert facts as believed by the speaker 
himself. Hence the Optative mode (designating opinion) is the 
appropriate one for this form of sentences ; but there are frequent 
departures from this. 

Note 1. The Optative here must be preceded by a Mstorie tense in the 
main clause ; e. g. I!ilc|a, <re^ tl joino Xiyo^St afuxpTijaecr^or*, * he said : In case 
you shoidd affirm this, you would err.^ So, ^ When dying he said: What- 
ever good Cyrus nenotfijun, may have done to the Persians, etc.,' Herod. III. 75. 

Note 2. In case the main clause refers to the present time of the speaker, 
then the Indie is employed ; e. g. Xiyii, on ayd-^fwrtog ^vtixog iaxiv^^Xiyvif oxt 
sAtog, tar tovto li§ri, iftmi^taru. Here iay tovio XiSp does not depend on 
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the oratio obliqua, but is merely a reference to the words of the original 
speaker. The oraiio obliqua itself cannot employ the Subj. mode, because 
this oratio relates things Uiat are past, while tlie Subj. refers to something 
which may yet be realized. 

Note 3. The Opt in such a connection as that named above, may, and 
often does, take ap *af%er the conjunctions which introduce the oUique 
clauses 

Note 4 No instance of the Opt with the oratio obliqua occurs in the 
N. Test ; partly because this form of speech itself is rare in these writings, 
and partly because the Opt had already gone, in a great measure, into 
desuetude. The Indie, is employed instead of it ; the sequel will show 
why it may be so employed. 

(4) More frequently, however, is the Indie, mode employed 
in the oratio obliquta ; particularly where the narrator means to 
convey the idea, that what he cites is true or really matter of fact 

E. g. ipovXsvorro, ig Paoilia dixatorona oxriaorTatt they condttded, that 
ihty should very properly appoint for themselves a king, Herod. iiL 84. ' The 
people thought it proper to elect thirty, ot xovg vo/iovg ovy/Qaipovai, xa^ ov$ 
noXmvaovai, who should prescribe lawSy according to which ihty should regulate 
their conduct^ Xeu. Hist Gr. ii. 3. 2. (Our own language cannot imitate the 
Greek here). *He ordered [them] to dwell in his own country, omov /?ou- 
Xovtaif wherever they would, (the Greek has the Indie. Pres.). So in indirect 
questions ; as ol i^ovlBVomo, efie* naxanavoovai^ they consulted whether they 
should hum, (Indie. Fut). In all these and the like cases, it is plain, that 
the speaker transfers himself into the place of those who consult, speak, 
purpose, etc., and utters the language that is appropriate to their state, L e. 
he makes objective representation. Comp. in the N. Test, Luke 8 : 47. Malt 
18 : 25. Mark 5 : 29. 9:9. Acts 10 : 17. 22 : 24. A mixed construction, con- 
sisting partly of direcl and oblique speech may be found in Matt 1 : 10. 
Luke 18 : 9. Acts 12 : 18. The like may b^ found in the Classics, in all the 
above respects ; see Winer, § 42. 5. Kuhner, § 846. 

(5) Sometimes the Subjunctive is employed in oratio obliquOy 
viz., where something is announced, the completion of which was 
still expected when the things related in the main clause took 
place. 

£. g. ^ The Athenians bound themselves by oath to use the laws [of So- 
lon] ten years, lovg av aqu diJTai, whatever [laws] he might ordain for them ; 
Herod. L 29. Comp. Acts 23 : 21. 

Note. When different modes are employed in the same oratio obliqua, 
they preserve their appropriate meanings, in accordance with what has been 
said above. 

General Remark. The Greek often employs the Jnf, mode with the 
Ace in the room of various by-clauses. E. g. fABta di, wg iX^eiv tovg ayyi- 
Xovg ig to *'AQyog, and <ifterwards, when the messengers came to Jhrgos, So tig 
di TvxBly ror PaaiXia avol^arta to oun^/ua, and when the king happened to open 

the house. 

The exchange, moreover, of dired and indirect speech is very frequent, 
which gives rise to variety and animation in discourse. 
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PARTICLES. 

^ 178. Nature and division of Particles. 

(1) Particles is the generic and indefinite name of the inde- 
clinable parts of speech, viz. Prqi^osUionSy Adverbs^ Conjunc- 
tions, and Interjedtions. 

The name {/jioQiot, parts, divisions) seems to have been given in reference 
to the functions of these words, which mark the different parts of sentences; 
or, possibly, in reference to the apocopated state of the words themselves, 
most of them being rather fragments than whole words. 

PREPOSITIONS. 
/ 
<5> 179. Nature and various uses. 

(1) The original and appropriate use of prepositions, strictly 
so called, was to designate the space-relations of the nouns, with 
which they are connected, to a verb or predicate of a sentence. 

E. g. rjX&w ix ri^g TtoXetag — lar^ TiQo t&v nvX&v — outii inl t^ oqh — ^17 ei( 
TflP oixiay. See § 85 for a fuller disclosure of the special meanings of origi- 
nal prepositions. 

Note. Strictly considered, all prepositions were originally mere adverbs 
of place or space. They differ from such adverbs now, merely by the fact 
that they qualify nouns and not verbs. Hence many words still remain 
both adverbs and prepositions, i. e. they perform the functions of both the 
80-called parts of speech, as occasion demands. £. g. a>ta, &^a), ixtog, ifi<pl, 
avEV, Slxa, afia, etc. So also evexa, dixfiv, x^Q^^* ^^* 

(2) In its full extent, the word preposition would embrace all 
particles which govern cases ; but there are only eighteen primi- 
tive and proper prepositions, the others being adverbial ones. 

Remark. The Syntax of prepositions has been already developed, §§ 108 
— 113, in consequence of the connection which they have with the regi- 
men of cases. Thither is the reader referred for a fbll account of them. 

ADVERBS. 

<J 180. Nature and use of them. 

(1) Those indeclinable words which serve to designate rela- 
tions of pUice, time, way, and manner, in connection with the 
predicate of a sentence, are named Adverbs. 

Note 1. Under the general designation of way and manner, are includ- 
ed the idea, (a) Of modality^ i, e. (affirmation, negation, certainty, definiteness, 
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uncertainty J and conditionality, (b) Of frequency or repettftbn, as uud-ig, 
tglgy etc. (c) Of intensity, as /riiilfs Trcrrr, elc 

Remark. For an account of the forms, comparison, etc., of adverbsy 
see 4 84. 

Note 2. In a wider extent of meaning, the word adverb might desig- 
nate all words and phrases which perform the office above designated ; 
e» g. ytl&p dn9-^iit taxovq in^hiff^^-enw^j^ •i^;if67oi — tQhfi ^^e^ ^l^0i^, 
and the liiye, where, it is evident, ^e words join^ with tlie verbs perform 
the office of adverbs. But in a technical sense, adverb is limited to the in- 
declinable parts of speech. 

(2) The Greek possesses a peculiar power of converting ad* 
verbs into adjedtive$^ and employing them in a very significafit 
manner. E. g. 

(a) Adjectives may be made laeom adverbs of place ; e.g. Syx^oiXXriXesv snin- 
TOP, they fell near each others which may be expressed by ay/tanyo* Bnin" 
TOP* So with TtQmogy vnarog, pdaa^, •^v^tuo^ &aXoi(fauKi vnegnoniog, etc 

(b) From adverbs of time ; as orjfifQiPogj oipiogj pvxiog^ dtvTSQaiog, jgnato^ 
etc. So svBop notwvxioi, they slept through the whole night, 1ft they slept aU- 
nighters. See Acts 28 : 13. 

(c) From adverbs ofwsy and manner ; as o|^?, raxvg, fi^a^vq, tfVKVoq, nokvg, 
^ovog, etc. E. g^ with some variation of meaning, nqmoq ^/gatf^, he first of 
aU persons wrote / while tiqwiop l/^ai^c (adverb) means, he wrote before he 
did something else. See John 8 : 7. Acts 12 : 10. 

(3) Advkrrs of pi.ac£» These may be employed, and often 
are, in their local sense ; but the cases of nouns, and nouns &Is& 
with prepositions, often supply their place. 

Note* The seme is the case in regard to adverbs of time. In additien 
to nouns with their cases and prepositions, particifies are frequently em- 
jployed in expressions of this nature. In respect to adverbs of way and 
manner, the same is also true. 

(4) The modal adverbs extend not simply to the verb with 
which they are connected, but to the whole thought or ckuse in 
which they stand. 

£. g. Of affirmation, as rafl'r of denialy ae •v^ ^^ ; of certainty or assiur- 
ance, as ?;, fitip, ndvtotg, etc.; of uncertainty or doubt, as Sp, nov, latag, etc* 

(5) The N. Test, exhibits nothing very peculiar as to the man- 
ner or frequency of using adverbs. 

Note 1. Perhaps adverbs in -wg are rather more frequent than in the 
Classics. The netder adjective is very frequent here as an adverb ; and so 
it is also in the the Classics. But noims with prepositions which are used 
adverbially, are unusuaUy frequent here. 

Note 2. Such expressions as ini&vfil<f ine&vfitiaa, I have strongly de- 
sired, (the like in John 3 : !SS9. Aci» 4 : 17, 5: 28^ 23: 14, ssfCpe afl.) are ^en 
mcRte deqncNQt in liie okfier Attic writers thud itt the N. Vemims^ 
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Rbhark. When abverhial particles are associated witk any of the oblique 
cases of nouDs, we may say that tkey govern ihem^ io a sense in which this 
expression is usually employed. Hermann proposes (De Emend. Gr. 
Gramm. p. I6l), that they should then be called prepositions, in such in- 
stances. , Recent grammarians choose to name them adverbial preposi- 
tions. This is a description, at once, of their origin and their oMce. 

a. B. The student who wrabes to see a full account of all the important adverb- 
ial particles, is referred to Kabner, § 690 seq., wbere be will find an orderly 
development of a superior character, it is to be hoped, that oar Grelk lexicons 
will ondergo a more thnroogh modification in regard to this class of words ; for 
SHch a process they greatly need, and it would be now easy to accomplish it Only 
a few of the most important of these particles can be particularly brought to view 
in the present work; for brevity forbids more. 
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Cl) There is a difference between these particles as to usage, 
while they both possess a negative power. Ov denies positively 
and immediately in respect to what is contained in the sentence 
or clause where it stands ; /ni has a reference to something wkMt 
lies without the sentence or clause, i. e. to some condition, desire, 
command, wish, event, etc., as connected with the thing denied. 

Note. Hermann loid others make ov an objective denial, ^^ a subjective 
one. But this has recently been questioned, particularly by Hartung, Butt- 
mann, Anton, and KUhner; and it seems, indeed, to be an impracticable, if 
not an unintelligible, distinction ; for how, on this ground, could ov be 
joined with the Opt mode, (as it often is), which is subjective in its very 
nature ? 

(2) Ou simfAy denies any thing regarded in itself as acttud or 
certain, or regarded as a definite supposed or imaginary case, 
considered as independent of other and extraneous considerations. 

Hence with the Indie, every where^ in the first of these cases j and with 
the Opt (the supposition-mode) in the second ; e. g. ov ^alvu — ovx av yiy- 
voiTo TavTor, these things [in our view] cannot weU take place. Also, with the 
Snbj. when it=Fut Indic. ; as * I have never seen such men, ou(5« f3top,at, 
7wr shaU I ever see [such] ; ' Homer. 

(3) Mf] stands as a negative in sentences of such a nature as 
necessarily connect themselves with something extraneous. 

E. g. {a) With sentences of command^ expressed by the Imper. or Suhjunc- 
five; as Imper. fi»; p'pocjpe, or Subjunc. (=Imper.) (jiri ygdipfjq. But here 
the Indic. would be ov ygai^tig, even in the question, ov ygdipBig %t}v ini- 
tnokrir / In the two former cases, I desire, wiU, toish, etc., is implied ; in 
the latter (Indic.) positivity is the character of the expression. See Matt 6: 
19. 7: 1. John 5: 14. Luke 6: 29. Matt 10: 34. 6: 13. The Indicative 
has ov in the Future of prohibition, e. g. Matt 5 : 21. 19 : 1 8. Acts 23 : 5. Matt. 
6 : 5< The Imper. 3d pers. takes /ui|, as well as the second ; ie» g. Rom. 6 : 
12. 14: 16* James 1: 7, etc. 
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(6) In sentences expressing wuh, whether Indie, or Optative ; as f»f| 
fot/ro ywono! im o^elc; khvev&ai! 

(c) In the Subj. ddiberative or horioHve ; as fi^ /Qaqftofisy ; «AaS tre tmfe ? 
Ans. no ; fifj qi&fitv, Id tu riot say, John 19 : 24. 1 John 3:18. Rom. 14 : 13. 
{OVf used here, would merely render negative the single word with which it 
connects itselft) 

(d) Mtj is also used occasionally in oathsj adjvraUonSj etc., where some 
conditionality may be implied. 

(e) In bt-clauses, for the most part, the use of ov and fitj is like that 
which has been stated above as to absolute sentences. Yet when a reference 
is made to something without the clause, firj is of course employed, e. g. in 
causal clauses. In relative clauses, fit] is the most usual where there is an 
intimate connection with the main clause. But where this is not the case, ov 
is used, as cti^^, ovovx (ld$g. So in Matt 10 : 36. Luke 8 : 17. 12:2. So where 
merely a single word of the by-clause is made a negative, e. g. oi . . . ov dwaro^ 
i](Tav Iffiv, * who . . . totrt unable to live.' So, when a part of a negative clause must 
be made empJuUiCf ov is employed. In the final conditional clauses, which 
are of course dq)€ndent, L e. such clauses as begin with iVor, mg, el, iav, oxavy 
etc.., (if\ is of course usually employed. But ci may take ov after it, when 
matter of ,/ad is stated by the Indicative. So wrti with the Indie takes ov. 
Indirect questions, being dependejd, take fir^ ; excepting that ov is used when 
it merely qualifies a single word, or is demanded by peculiar emphasis in a 
part of a clause. 

In clauses beginning with u (if), ov is employed when emphasis is in 
tended ; ^^, when it is not ; see Winer, § 59. 5. d. 

(f) Mrj of course may be expected with the Inf. mode, as being depend- 
ent ; but sometimes afler verbs of speaking or narrating^ ov is employed, 
because the speech becomes virtually direct, and the relation is objective, L e. 
not such as depends on the views of the speaker, but such as simply de- 
scribes things or objects ; e. g. <priaiy dsiv ovdiv nQoaqiigsiv^oti ovdev ^et, etc. 
When ov merely renders negative a single word, it may be used here, as 
well as in the case just described above. Inf. with (it) ; Matt 2:12. 5 : 34. 
Luke 2: 26. 20: 7. Acts 4: 18. 5: 28. Rom. 2: 22. 13: 3, al. saepe. 

{g) Mfj is used with Participles, when they represent an idea which may 
be conditionally expressed ; e. g. 6 fit; 7iimBV(av=ssi quis non credat ; didaoTti 
fiB ug firi tldottt firidiv=tecuih me as if I knew nothing ; ' He presented ra fiti 
Of Tcx, (tf$ ovx ovra=:things in case they might not exist, as actually not existing.^ 
See Matt 12: 30. 14: 3. 13: 19. John 15: 2. 12: 48. Rom. 10: 20. Luke 
3:11. 6 : 49. John 10 : 1. After participles expressive of thinking or saying, 
ov expresses an independent and absolute negative, iiri a subjective one, 
L e. one of opinion. Ol before participles expresses matter of fad; (iri of 
assumption or supposition. Phil. 3 : 3. 1 Pet. 2: 10. GraL 4 : 8. Heb. 11 : 35. 
Acts 7: 5. 

(4) Some peculiarities of nr\ and ovx. These are, that after verbs ex- 
pressive of fear, solicitude, uncertainty, doubt, mistrust, denied, hindrance, for- 
bidding, etc., fiff is employed before an Inf. with the same sense, for sub- 
stance, as the Inf. would have without firj ; e. g. xatXvai as fiti ravta noitiv, 
lit / keep you hack lest you should do so, while one might also say : xoXva as 
ravra nouXv, L e. I prevent your doing so. So even before a finite verb ; as 
didouia fif\ ino&iyfi^sl am afraid he will die, lit led he may die. 
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So after verbs of doubting or den^ng, followed by otc, the negative ov is 
repeated to give more effect ; e. g. el aniajita,' ou d' ovx lartr innniifAij, {f 
I dovbt^ whUher there is any knowledge. Such cases of ntgoAive particles after 
verbs of doubt, denial, etc., are not uncommon iu other languages ; e. g. in 
the French, Italian, etc. This idiom is unlike the English. 

(5) In interrogative clauses, after oiJ, an affirmative an- 
swer is expected ; after (Ay'u a negative one. 

£. g. Oil T^ ^(r& opofiatt 7iQ0Bq>riTBvaa/jifv ; hw)e we not prophesied in thy 
name ? Matt 7 : 22. Ans. yes^ i. e. according to the expectation of the in- 
terrogator. James 2 : 6. Matt 13 : 27. Luke 12 : 6, al. saepe. Yet some- 
times ov stands in interrogatives, where the expected answer is JVb ; but in 
such cases ov merely qualifies the verb, and gives it an opposite sense ; e. g. 
Acts 13: 10, ov navoT^ diaaxqiffoiv tag odovg xvqIov ; loiU thou not cease per- 
verting the ways, etc. ? where ov 7iavar)=perges ; and to this last meaning 
the answer is, yes. So in Luke 17 : 18, oi'x eifi^e&rjaav vjio(n(fiipav%sg ,' where 
a negative answer seems necessary. But here the question appears to lie 
in the mind of the interrogator, as one that ought to be answered in the 
affirmative, L e. one that there was strong reason for supposing should be so 
answered, unless something strange had taken place ; (which was indeed 
the fact). 

Mrj in a question is the reverse of ov, E. g. (ifi Xid-ov anodmaei a vru / 
Matt7:9. Ans.Ab. Rom.9:20. 11:1. lCor.8:8. Matt7:16. Mark4: 
21, al. saepe. Yet here too, as in the case of ov above, some apparent ex- 
ceptions occur ; e. g. John 4 : 33, fjtri ug i^vsyxBy avr^ cpayslv, where an 
{{ffimuxHve answer seems to be rather the one expected ; but the real fact is, 
that the matter stands as doubtful in the minds of the inquirers, while their 
hopes are probably on the side of the negative. So in John 8 : 22, fir^xy 
anoxtivii kavtov / The Jews in reality doubt here whether Jesus will kill 
himself, and express themselves as hoping that a negative answer may be 
given. Matt. 12 : 23, * Can (/Mijit) this be the Son of David ? ' showing that 
the interrogators cannot after all but think, or at least hope, the answer 
must be negative. Matt 26 : 22 exhibits the same attitude of mind ; and so 
Luke 3 : 15, aL See in^uhner § 834. 4. Anm. 1, where he has stated it 
as a principle, that when an affirmative answer must in reality follow fitj 
or a^a fitj, it is agalost the expectations or wishes of the inquirer. Comp. 
Winer, § 6L 3. 

Note. Both ov and /u^ may have their appropriate force in the same 
sentence ; e. g. * Can (firiu) the blind lead the blind ? ' [Ans. No] . * Will 
not (ovx£) both fall into the ditch ? ' [Ans. Yes] . 

<$» 182. Repetition of negatives. 

(1) Of ov — ov, or of [irj — firj, etc In sentences consisting of different 
members in the like condition, the Greek accumulates negatives in a won- 
derful manner ; e. g. afiixqa q>vaig ovdiy ftiya ohdsitots ovdiva ovjb idiw- 
tfiv ovu noXiv dg^, small talents never accomplish any thing great, nor 
serve any one, neither private person, nor city ; Plat. Repub. VL p. 495. So 
ov dvvatfu ovi aif Uynv oxri sv nouiv. The same with ^^. In such sen- 
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tences, L e. so uniform in tbeir conneetion and confltruction, the ov or the 
ftii whieh beiongps to the firdt member, must belong to alL 

(2) Apparent repdUion in ov firi. This junction of particles occurs be- 
fore the Subj^ or before the Indic. Future employed in a kindred w^y. It 
is now agreed among grammarians, that the phrase is generally elliptical, 
inaamuch as some verb sigoifieant of year, dte0dt aol/idtwU, elc^ is always 
implied, where it is not expressed, axid ^i} is to be understood here in its 
original sense of ne f num ? Thus, ov /aij yivrjftai toDto, [I fbar] m^ lest 
Ihia ghoidd happen,'B»it surely will not happen ; so oh /ui) XaUio'ttg, [I have 
no apprehensions] that you wiU 8peak,=eertam\y you wiU not speak, etc. 
See in Matt 5: 18, 90, d& 10: 23. 18: 3. Luke 6: 37. 12: 59. John 6: 51. 
10: ^, al. saep. Indic. Future Luke 18: 9. John 8: 13l 18: 38, al. saep. 
N. B. The distinction between the Aor. Sutg. and Indic. Fut, which Her- 
mann makes (ad Soph. Oed. Col. 853), is not applicable to the N. Test ; 
for the Ind. Fut seems often to take the place of the Sufcj., and vice versdL 
See Winer, § 60. 3. For further illustration of ov fitjf see § 148. 4 above. 

(3) Apparent repetition in pr\ ovx. Here lies at the basis the satne idiom 
as in the preceding case, and the same Modes are employed ; but the 
meaning is altered. E. g. didoixa f*rj ovx anod-aiyji^ I fear lest he may not 
die; [diSoixa m itno&avti means, I fear thai he may dit). So aniaiBig ^tf 
ovx irtiarfiiJiri ji ij aqttri ; Dost thou doubt^ whether virtue may not he know- 
ledge^ Plat Meno, p. 89. 

Note 1. Sometimes pri pi^ is employed, instead of /i^ ovx. 

Note 2. A peculiarity of idiom here is, that after phrases with a nega- 
tive sense, ni) ovx is employed ; e. s, after xoJIvcd, detvov, idvvaxog^ ovx otog, 
and the like ; as ovdh xfaXvuy /i?) ovx iXfid^eg shm ToDro, lit nothing hinders 
that this should not be ^rtte,=-:nothlng lies in the way of this truth. The 
same idiom extends to participles, and to the Inf. mode also, when follow- 
ing phrases which imply a negative sense. But in some of the cases, the 
usage is not uniform; for we find oh dwafiai pii nouiv^ I cannot but act; 
see Acts 4: 20. 1 Cor. 12: 15. 

Note 3. Hermann's assertion (ad Viger. p. 797), that fiii ovie is toeaker 
than fiij, and inclines to the dubOtOivej is fully refuted by KUhnor^ $ 718. 3. 
Anm. 5. Mii ovx is plainly more energic. 

Remark. It would appear plain, then, from this account of ov jv^ and 
fii; ovx, that in neither case is either particle superfluous or unmeaning in 
the Greek. The ground of this peculiar idiom, also, seems very plain 
when viewed in the light in which it has now been placed. 

^ 1^3. Continued or repeated negative clauses, etc. 

(1) Regularly and usually, where both clauses are of the like 
construction, the negatives are thus arranged, viz. ov — ovdi ; nn 
— nn^i\ viz. when the clauses are to be disjunctively interpreted. 

The meaning is, that each negative clause denotes a distinct and inde- 
pendent idea, (for di denotes disjuTU^ion) ; e. g. ov (rm$l^ovai,¥, oidi ^tql- 
iovatv, ohl^s avvayovaiy etc. Matt 6: 26. Here each clause denotes an en-» 
tire action by itself. So Matt 7 : 6, ft^ dmi to ayiov joig xvai, f^idi paXfjts 
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Tovf (MaQyaQlxagf etc^ each beiog a distinct action. See a mass of exam- 
ples in Winer^ §59.6, 

Note I. Sometimes ovdi is found in the firgt of two such clauses ; but 
in such a case this ovdi may join that clause to some preceding negative 
one, and thus it stands in a predicament different from what it appears to 
do ; e. g. in Gal. 1 : 12, ohSi , , . nagikafiov^ etc. But sometimes ovdi, in 
tlie first clause, means simply bvl ,. ,not; and this too exempts it from 
the general rule. See Kuhuer, § 744. 2. 5. Where neither of these cases 
exist, ot'di — oibi is to be suspected of being spurious. 

Note 2. OlHi sometimes stands alone and is simply adversative ; some- 
times = Kal ov ; and sometimes it is the opposite of xal adverbial, and 
means not at aU, also not, etc In such cases, of course the general rule 
does not apply which requires ov to precede. See Kiihner, § 744. 1. a. 
and Anm. 2, also No. 5. ibid. 

^2) When parts of one whole are to be particularized, and 
each negatived, the usual negatives are ovt€ — oure or ftrjie — 

R g. Matt 11 : 18, * John came /tijre ia&iav, /iv/re 7tiv<avJ Matt 6: 20, 
onov ovTt arig ovts flfjoiaig aqxwi^Ei, Acts 23: 12. Matt 22: 30. John 5: 37, 
al. saepe. In the first example here, John's self-denial is particularized by 
naming parts of his demeanor ; in the second, the destruction of treasures 
by various agents is alluded to. More plainly does the principle appear 
in such a case as the following; Luke 9: 3, *Take nothing for your jour- 
ney, (jirirs ^dfidovj fiijis ntjQav, /zrjxe agror, (n^xs aQ/VQiov* — each of these is 
a part of a general provision for a journey, and all are linked together by 
one common head. 

Note 1. But sometimes merely oi^^-ovxe, and fii{«— ^l|re, ore said to be 
met with in the like sense; e. g. Matt 12: 3^ James 9: 12. 1 Tim. 1 : 7. 
Matt 5: 34 It is obvious, however, that as fc — xa is the usual custom of 
the language, so its corresponding negaiipes {ovx6^^ovx%) mostly follow the 
same ratia Indeed, the cases above cited will hardly prove the junction 
of ov — ovxe or pj — /i^re, when strictly considered, al^ough Winer seenas 
to cite them for this purpose ; for the ov and the /i>? of these passages 
merely negative the preceding verb, and belong not to a eoordinaie clause. 
Kiihner assigns oif—ovxe rather to poetry than prose, § 743. 2. But if oh 
means neiiher (and so it may sometimes mean)^ then oixt may follow it ; 
as in Rev. 9 : 21. John ^ : 25. 

Note 2. After ovdi..(iridi, may follow ovxs.,iJirjxe, nor is this unfi^quent; 
but in this case the latter particles stand before subordinate and partitive 
clauses, not before those which are coordinate with the oidi and fjtrjSi 
clauses ; e. g. ^i}d' tuM&ai, fAt^bk TXBl&ta&at fitixe axQotxriya jj,rjx6 akX(^ aq- 
Xovxi, he should neiiher foUoto nor obey either mUitary leader or any other ruler; 
here the two last clauses (with fifixt) are partitives under a generic fiijdevl 
which precedes in the text, Xen. Mem. IL 2. 11 So fiiirs — fji^xs may come 
after /ixidi, in the like sense as above, and then firidi be again resumed iq. 
a following coordinate clause ; see examples in KUianer, § 744. 3i 

36 
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^ 184. Peculiarities of negative clauses. 

There are several peculiarities (rather than anomalies) at- 
tached to the use of negative particles in connected clauses. 

(1) Instead of the regular ov — ovdij /iij — (ifjdi^ we find also olds — ovdi, 
oidi — ovTf, Tt — fir^dit ovdi — 1« or xal ; also olds alone, as a mere adversa- 
tive, but not ; and ovdi adverbial, (as the opposite of xal even, etc.), so that 
ovds then means not indeed, not at all, etc. So in many cases is the usage 
as to ftrj and pr^ds, in their various relations, etc., as connected with differ- 
ent clauses. Most of these varieties have been explained above; and the 
rest are easily understood. 

(2) Besides the regular ovxs — ovts and ^uijrc — fifjre, there are ov — ovxs^ 
Olds — ovit, ovii — ou(asyndic construction), ovit — olds (like is — 5e, where 
the latter ds marks antithesis, emphasis, etc.), out? — t«, oiii — 5fi, (the two 
last, where a positive sentence or clause follows a negative one, and of 
these two, ovts — ds is used where positive antithesis is made by the clause 
in which ds stands.) The like of /iijr& Explanations of the rest are giv- 
en above. 

(3) It should be noted, that a negative clause with ov is frequently fol- 
lowed by a clause with alia ; e. g. olx iipsvaot uv&(ffunoig, nkla ^fw, thou 
hast not lied to men, but to God, Acts 5 : 4. Here the ovxia the first clause 
may be taken as absolute denial, (which in itself it is) ; but in many cases, 
the mecming may, from mere rhetorical exigency, be regarded as a soften* 
ed and comparative negative ; e. g. ovx vfAtlg iats XaXovvisg, akXa to nvsih- 
(la. Matt 10 : 20, i. e. it is not so much you who speak [on such an occa- 
sion], as it is the Spirit, etc So Mark 9 : 37. 1 Cor. 15 : 10. John 12 : 44, 
al. In many cases, however, the negative is absolute. 

(4) Sometimes two negatives in a leading clause destroy the force of 
each other ; e. g. Acts 4 : 20, o£ dwagis&a ^/jisig ... pri laUiv, L e. we cannot 
,., not speak=we must speak. So in 1 Cor. 12: 15 ov ... ovx irnr, U i$ 
not ... not of the body, L e. it is of the body. Comp. Matt 25 : 9. 

But sometimes two negatives merely accumulate the force of the nega- 
tion ; e. g. x^Q^^ ^P^^ ol dvvaiT&s Ttoiilv ovdiv, without me ye are not able to 
do any thing at all. 2 Cor. 11:8. 1 Cor. 8 : 2. Mark 1 : 44. 5: 37. 15 : 4. 
Luke 4:2. 8 : 43. 20: 40. John 6: 63. 9: 33. Acts 8 : 39. Rom. 13: 8, al. 
saepe. This is the more frequent usage ; and it is obvious that such cases 
must be judged of by the sense which is required. The accumulation of ne- 
gatives in the way just mentioned, is peculiar at times ; e. g. Luke 23 : 53, ov 
ovx 9jy oi'dinta ovdng xflpsvog, where no one was ever laid. So in AeL An- 
im. 11. 31, (u; ovdtndnoTB oldira ovdh adixrjoag; also in Plat Parmen. p. 
166. . . Tuy pij ovitav oldevl ovdapij ovdapag ovdeplav xoivavlav ix^i. 

^ 185. Nature and use of Conjunctions. 

(1) Conjunctions are particles which express the relation of 
two or more clauses or sentences to each other, so as to bind 
them in one general unity. 
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£. g. In the original simplicity of language, it seems to have been the 
usage to express each sentence, or clause virtually constituting a sentence, 
by itself as complete ; like ' Socrates was wise ; Plato was wise ;' or, 
' Socrates was wise ; Socrates was good ;* and so of other like things. In- 
stead of this, conjunctions enable us now to imite and amalgamate these 
separate declarations, and make one sentence of them, more energetic 
and equally plain ; e. g. ^ Socrates was wise and good ; Socrates and 
Plato were wise.' In this way most sentences become composite or com- 
pound, having several subjects, or predicates, or objects, united together by 
conjunctions. 

(2) Clauses or sentences connected, and standing in the same 
predicament, i. e. not being actually dependent on each other^ 
are called coordinate ; but clauses expressive of cause, conse- 
quence, etc., which are dependent on other clauses, are named 

SUBORDINATE. 

(3) Coordinate clauses may be copulative or adversative. 

Those which are copulative merely arrange and join together se vera! 
subjects, predicates, or objects, which serve to amplify and extend the 
idea to be conveyed by the sentence, each annexed portion (annexed by 
a conjunction) designating some additional idea. Thus Soctntes ami Plnlo 
teere wise and Itamtd, contains no less than four distinct sentences arrange- 
ed and compressed together, viz. Socrates was wise, Socratee was learn- 
ed ; and so of Plato. In the compound sentence, and Plalo is put on by 
the copulative ; and learned is also annexed in the same way ; and by vir- 
tue of the plural verb, wise and learned apply equally to Socrates and to 
Plato. Such is the power of conjunctions in giving energy to language, 
and in making brevity of expression feasible. 

Mversative clauses, on the other hand, either limit, modify, deny, or as- 
49ert the reverse of^ what is contained in the leading clause ; e. g. * He it 
brave, hut prudent ; * He is not liberal, but illibercU,^ 

(4) Copulative clauses connect together such things as are 
in the like predicament, or such as are added for the sake of in- 
tensity, enlargement, explanation, etc. This is effected prin- 
cipally by i«'and xai. 

(1) In older classic Greek ti is the most general connective of copula- 
tive clauses. The most common usage is, to employ it in each of two or 
more connected clauses ; e. g. TrtxTr/^ ttvd(jav m St&v t8, which we may 
translate: The father of both men and gods, or (he father as toeil of men as 
gods, or as of men so of gods, Ti thus employed shows a mutual relation ; 
e. g. joined withay^^tuy it indicates that this word has a coordinate to follow, 
and joined with Otwv it indicates that it has a preordinate. Ti is so gtne^ 
rat in its usage, i. e. it extends to clauses of such various character, that 
the coordinate clauses are sometimes antithetic even, so that ii — li in this 
case almost synonomizes with ij — ^ (the disjunctives) ; and so we find in 
fact la — 5, Vf — tf. In like manner, it almost invades at times the province 
of fifiV — di; for it sometimes stands in clauses the first of which is concM* 



M9f , and the iecimd anHlMiCf w that im find is maoij Mnec ti — ds^ and 
ako fiip^^ii. 

Note 1. 71 is not imfi^qaeiytly fbufid afone, in all the cases where 
(which is more usual) it is employed as double. Then, of course, only a 
loose annexion of the wrard (with which it is joined) is indicated, and na 
reference is made to a preordinate. Often the word is of secondary impor- 
tance with which ti! in this case is coupled. 

Note 2. In the N. Test, the use of ri is comparatively rare. Matthew 
lises it but turice ; John but once ; Mark, not at all. Paul and Luke occa- 
sionally employ it 

Note 3. Ti is an enditie, and of course cannot stand at the beginning 
of a sentence or clauseb 

(2) KeU is more energic m its meaning tiian jL 

All its meanings^ however, as a conjunction, may be reduced t<^ and ; 
as an adverb, it signifies etiam, also, even^ etc., L e. it is an intensive. It» 
energic meaning is seen plainly in such cases as the following ; uv&Qoanot 
xal a/a9 01 xa} xaxol, xal nivfftBg xal nXoiatoi, where the antithetic word i» 
I^aced in j[uU light ; (a Greek would not say : xal xaxol xal nopf^Qol^ there 
being no antithesis here, but xetxoi te nanj^of tc). 

The usual junctions are xeti — xal, which are in mutual relation, like ts — 
te. But 18 — xal is very common where the clause with xal is of course 
the more energic. Te — xal di^rs from ri — ti, in that the latter expresses 
more the internal mutual relation, while n — xal indicates intensity in the 
latter clause as well as mtjunction ; e. g. noXla re xal xaXi tgya aitidsl^arOk 
Often it is used in aniitheiic clauses ; e. g. aya&a te xal xaxa ; and thus it 
is sometimes nearly equivalent to ^ — if. 

Note 1. Kal (like r^) is often found alone ; and then it gives intensity 
to the meaning of the clause and to the junction also. The like when xai 
IS emf^oyed in a question ; for the question then stands intimately connec- 
ted with what has been before said. E. g. o I^mx^atiig xal o Jlldtav aoq>ol 
fiaav, where S. and P. are as it were conjoined in one generic idea. So 
with the Imper. ; xal fioi dog tiivxnga ! See Mark 10: 26. Luke 3: 14k 10: 
29, aL 

Note 2. So widely extended is the adjunctive nature of xeel, that it may 
connect adversative clauses, and even disjunctive ones ; e. g. Eurlp. Here. 
Fur. 508, * Ye saw me ► . . about to do renowned deeds, xal ^' a(f>tXi&* »/ 
tv^ti, but fortune took me away.' So Matt 6: 26. 12: 5. John 1 : 10. 6r 
70. 7: 19. 9: 30. 17: 25. Such being the ciuse, xal is nearly the same a» 
i| {or) in such clauses a» att du <plXta xal noXi^ia vogil^Hv, ishich one must 
regard as friendly or unfriendly; Plato. 

Note 3. Lb the N» Test (and Sept) the power of xal is still more ex^ 
tended tlian in classic Greek. Often is it employed as a mere continuative 
of discourse, where classic writers would employ di, iXla, icrc, etc A» 
^^ecimenv, see Matt 14: 14, 22, 34^ 15: 21, 29. Maiii 1 : 21, 29, 40. 2: 1^ 
13. Luke 8 : 1, 22, 26. 9: 10, 18. John 7:1. 9: L JO: 40. It is less ire^ 
quent in John's Gk>spel, but is almost exclusively the eontinuative particle 
of the Apocalypse; e. g* in Hev. 2: 8, 12, 18. 3: 1, 7, 14. 5:1. 6:1. 7:1.. 
82 L 9: h 10s L 11: L IS: 1^ 18L 14: L 15: L 16s L 17: L 18: 1. 19^1 
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ll« 20: 1, 7f 11. 2( : L 22: 1, & Almost all the grtat as weU as small 
transitions are in this book marked by naL This Tery extensive power of 
Kid is doubtless the effect of Hebraism, L e. of carrying over the power of 
the Heb. *) conversive, etc^ into Greek usage. The almost boundless latitude 
of *) in Hebrew, is too well known to Heb. scholars to need illustration. 

Rrhark. The stttdent need not hesitate, therefore, Bometimes to render xai 
but,or, mare^ter, and yet^ etc. ; but let him remember, that this liberty is due to 
Ms nmture of the sentiment which is connected with xai, and not to the varying 
signitication of tlie particle itself. Connecting as it does clauses of all hues, eilh- 
er synonymous or adversative, either parts of the same generic sentence or parts 
of the same diacourse (xai continuative), the actual relations that exist may be 
properly expressed in a translation, although xai in and by itself does not really 
and properly designate them. 

(3) Kal as an mherh is an intensive •« even, alse, too, etc. ; e. g. Rom. 8 : 
28, xai fifuig avtol, even tee ourselves, Matt 10: 80, xai ai tglxHt even the 
very hairs. So Luke 8: 18. 1 Cor. 2:. 10. Mark 9: 13. Al. saepe ; and so 
in the classicsL 

And in this sense it often takes other particles with it ; e. g. xul de, aA- 
Xa xai, yuQ xai, iitv di xai, si xai, iV yi xai, ilj xai, etc. 

Note 1. In all the cases of adverbial use, there is an implied reference 
to something which precedes ; so that xai never entirely dispenses with its 
coi^anelive power, even when it is an intensive. 

Note 2. More intensity still is expressed by such formulas as oi (aovop 
— aXXa xai. So ovx oti. — aXXa xai, [i. e. olx [^^oJ] on — aXXa xa/etc. ] ; olx 
onfaq — aXXa xai, etc. 

Note 3. Kal is often omitted either in the protasis or apodosis ; but 
generally with a special purpose ; e. g. xai o J'Qix(>arij^* ravra tXeUr^ wanfff 
xai 01 aXXoi. Here Socrates and others are joined so as to place them in 
the same jiredicament : but if xai had been omitted in the^/'9/ clause, the 
writer would have meant to distinguish Socrates without necessarily con- 
necting him with the others, for he would have left out xai as a sign of 
conjunction / if xni had been omitted in the Inst clause, then the first clause 
is still more emphatic, inasmuch as the junction is made as weak as pos- 
sible. 

'* General Remark. " T* adjuvgit, xai conjun^." Tl, in the older classics, 
is a more general and looter connective ; xai, in the N« Test*, is ahnost eiclasive, 
however, in its predominance, and forms junctions of all sorts, from the loosest 
ones of particular words, up to the most important ones of whole paragraphs or 
chapters. It is stronger, broader, more variegated, and more significant, than t^, 
as used in the N. Testament; and indeed it is ao even in the classics. 

(5) Adversative arrangement. This is marked principally 
by di and aAAcf, with the aid of some other particles, which usu- 
ally precede them and serve to give emphasis to the adversative 
or disjunctive clause, by more distinctly marking the clause 
which precedes as a concessive and rdative one, from which the 
clause with di or dXXa stands disjoined as to sense, although cor^ 
joined as to position. 

(1) ii^a is by &r the most extensively employed particle that zaaxlw mif 
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(a) The most frequent use of di is in clauses which succeed other 
clauses marked by /icV. This last particle (sb^t^s^ , for iaw is the weaker 
form of /ii;v) means indy, indeed, etc ; and in a leading clause it maiiu 
eoncesnon, aUowing, granting, etc ; so that di with its clause forms an ex- 
ception, llmication, or even (in some cases) a virtual denial of what is 
contained in the ftiv clause ; e. g. ivtonof ftiv, awdguog de aniQ, the man is 
eomdy, but hraDe, 

Note 1. All degrees and kinds of antithesis or distinction are marked by 
di; and, consequently, of concession by ftir. The nature of a sentence 
must decide how much. Oflen we cannot translate /leV at all, as it stands 
in Greek merely as tht index of a concessive dause. Sometimes we may 
translate it, on the one hand, on one part, first, in one respect, etc, and then of 
course we must translate di so as to designate a correspondent part Thus 
ivxav&a pip — ixti di; ori fisr — ore di; ngoitor piv — snsita di; 6 fiiv — 6 di; 
ra fiip — TO di. But let it be noted, that the two parts do not always so 
exactly correspond, as in the examples above. Thus we have ol piv — ul- 
Xoi di ; oi ftir — xal oi, etc. ; and sometimes a noun even in the second 
member, as to flip niyiaxow xaxcuv . . . dixaioifvinj di ftiyiatop i/a&op. 

Note 2. Repetition of the same word, or of an equivalent one ; a series 
of different predicates connected with the same subject ; mere external 
connection of things or incidents ; and even contrast of two things ; may 
all be connected by fiiv — di. E. g. hIb piv ji]v ^Enidavqop, uIb di airtop 
n^nxXia — ripo^ fiip tlfii . . . Sxvqov, nXica ds, tig olxov, ivduipai, di nciiq 
AxiXiutg — Hp (isv oiontri, tpd-iypa di i^iq)vrjg v^wule, there was silence, and 
then a voice suddenly called out. So i^y pip iy^ , , . nipipw, iyot di x ay to 
Bfjioiiida, whom I , . . wiU Send, but IwiU catty offBriseis, IL a, 182. 

Note 3. Mip — di oflen qualify the whole clause in which they stand. 
Sometimes one of the clauses has a participle and the other a verb. Some- 
times either or both of these particles are successively repeated, and then 
the other follows, once or more repeated. Instead of di in the apodosis, 
an equivalent word, e. g. uXXa, av, aidg, pipioi, etc., may be used ; and 
even re, xal, or i^ds, sometimes appear in the apodosis. 

(b) Both pip and di maybe employed alone, (1) Miv; for any word 
in the apodosis, expressive in itself of antithesis, may dispense with di, as 
nqSnop pip — tnnxn. So the di clause is oflen merely implied; e. g. *The 
report ipol pip ov ni&apog, was in my opinion improbable, [but to others it 
might be probable]. 

(2) Ji ; which is in a multitude of cases employed without any preced- 
ing pip. It may be so, when no particular reference is intended to be 
made in the first clause, by the speaker, to an antithetic one ; or when he 
does not wish to prepare the hearer for such an antithetic clause ; or when 
the antithesis is very weak ; or when the preceding clause (with pi>) is 
merely implied. In fact, in all the clauses of such a nature as those in 
which pip is usually the harbinger of ^6, the pip may be, and sometimes is, 
omitted. When it is so, the design is to indicate, that die antithesis is in- 
tended to be less strongly marked. 
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This wipmvU da, moreover, may be successively repeated, even where 
fieV is wholly omitted. 

In case of a formal protasis and apodosis, di is often employed 'in the lat- 
ter, without a corresponding ftiv in the former, (but sometimes with one) ; 
and here di may have either an antitheiic sense or a conjunctive one, accord- 
ing to the nature of the clauses. 

(c) Ji eontinuative is every where to be found in the N. Test, and is 
frequent in the classics. In this sense, and of course as standing alone, it 
connects clauses, sentences, or paragraphs, so that it marks transition in the 
thought and diversity in the action or representation. Here it sometimes 
=xal, although the two words in themselves are so widely diverse. But 
both are occasionally continuatives of all sorts of sentences and paragraphs ; 
yet di commonly denotes more diversity than xaL Even subordinate and 
causal clauses may be joined to others by di ; and so questions and an- 
swers may take this particle, where transition and continuation are both 
denoted. 

Remark. In such cases as ovdi, ^r^di, and sometimes xa\ di, di is an 
adverb s=inot too, not even, etc 

(6) Besides de — aS, av&ig, avie,aviag,dTag, xairoi, Of4tog,iha, 
ineiia, with various shades of meaning but all in an adversative 
sense, are sometimes employed in clauses of an adversative na- 
ture. 

(7) The most emphatic of the adversative particles is clXXd ; 
which, as the nature of the case may demand, indicates the con- 
trary of the preceding clause, or else some limitation and mokii- 
fication of it. 

E. g. ovx oi nXovaiot svdalfiovig tiaiy, all oi ayad^oL So ixil^fv, aXi 
ovx iv&ivdt. Modification; amog fisv iyto fitvioi . . . ix£ exaigov nifiTKo, I 
shaU stay here , . .hui I wiU send a friend there, etc. 

* 

^ 186^ Disjunctive clauses. 

(I) By these are meant, such clauses as express alternatives ; 
so that, one of them being true, the other of course must be con- 
sidered as negatived. 

The particles employed in these are ^ — rj, ttxt — elVe, bSvts — sanB, The 
first are the predominant ones ; e. g. yigag ^ Atavjog ij ^Odvaiiog, the reward 
either ofAjax or of Ulysses. Often (as in ftiv — di) one of these particles is 
omitted. 

Note. More often has yJ (single) the sense of a comparative — than ; and 
it then naturally stands afler words which designate a discrepancy, such as 
liXXog, aXXolog, ivavxiog, Xdiog, diaqfigto, etc. ; and of course after all words 
having a comparative meaning. Very frequently aXXo^, fiaXXov, etc., are 
omitted, when the sense demands them to be mentcdJy supplied. On the 
other hand, ij itself is often omitted after many comparatives, e. g. nXior^ 
nXia, BXatTov, etc. ; and often before the Gren. case. 
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^ 18PI. Subordinate Clauses ; (see <^'185. 2). 

(1) These, so far as our {N^sent purpose is concerned, may be 
named causal sentences or clauses ; inasmuch as they designate 
either a ground or a consequence of something which precedes. 

These differ essentially from coordinate clauses, inasmuch as they are all 
dependent^ and cannot (like coordinate clauses) , be taken as complete sen- 
tences by themselves. The ground or cavsal particle is yag ; the conse- 
quence particles are ovy, u^a, xolrvp, loi/a^ovv. 

(2) The ground particle yag is either argumeniaiwe and 
explicative^ or suppletive and conduswe. 

This results from the yi and aga which unite in forming yag ; for yd in- 
dicates either grounding or compietion, and aga either explanaiion or conse- 
quence. Sometimes yoQ conveys principally the meaning of ground or 
reason (yag argumentative) ; at other times that of explanaiion {yng ex- 
plicative); e. g. xaXii i) xaiayuiy^ * ^ T£ yag nXjutavoq oSrif (mi aji" 
<^iXmip^q T« ual v^Xfi, In the way of exjdanation; Matt 1: 18, 'Now 
the birth of Jesus Christ was in this manner, nn^tniv^ilariq yiig, etc, 
namely [as we should say] his mother being espoused, etc' This usage is 
not frequent 

Note 1. Very oflen the clause is to be mentally supplied, to which yag 
refers in its causai sense ; e. g. in Matt 2:2. 27 : 23. Mark 8 : 38. 12 : 23. 
Joiin 4 : 44. Rom. 8: 18. Luke 7: 8, al. saepe* See Lex. ydg. 

Note 2. Fag as suppletive and conclusive is used mostly in exclamations, 
optative clauses, commands, and interrogations. In these it is often a kind 
of intensive, and may be expressed in our language by then^ trulify indeed, 
etc., not because these words in themselves convey the real meaning of yag 
by itself, but because the clause as a whole conveys an idea which will 
authorize such a translation into our idiom. In most of these cases, a 
mental supposition of something implied easily suggests itself and usually 
this will account for the use of yag. 

N. B. The other causal particles are less difficult, and must be lefl to the Iezi« 
con. But especially the Reader is referred to Kahner, ^ 755 seq., for the best illus- 
tration of them. 

^ 188, The Asyndic Construction. 

(1) By this is meant, such constructions as omit the particles 
of annexation or conjunction, which are usually employed. 

(2) To constitute this, the clauses must stand in the same re- 
lation, both in a logical and grammatical sense. 

Notx. This does not imply, that all the clauses are of equal weight or 
importance. The object is brevity, energy, compression of thought ; and 
where the perspicuity is not ■ericuaaly injured by the asyndic constructioii, 
it is often a great beauty. 
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(3) In particular ; apposition, epexegetical clauses, the repeti- 
tion of the same or the like thought in the same or in nearly 
equivalent words, the commencement of a new paragraph or 
chapter, antitheses (specially when in pairs), a great number of 
separate subjects or predicates — all these, and other causes, fre- 
quently occasion the asyndic construction. 

In poetry, energetic or impassioned passages, rapidity of action, crowded 
thought, etc^ often occasion such asyndic constructions. 

See as illustrations, in Heb. 11 : 37. 1 Tim. 4: la RonL 2 : 19, 20. 1 : 
29 seq. 1 Cor. 3:2. 13 : 4 — 8. James 5:6. In the way of cmtUhesiSy 1 Cor. 
15 : 43, 44. James 1 : 19. Eph. 2 : 8. John 2 : 10. 4 : 22. Epexegesis ; Col. 
1 : 14. 2 Cor. 7 : 6. 2 Pet 2: 18. Cases where ground or reason is sub- 
joined; Rev. 22:10. John 19: 12. 1 Cor. 7:15. Rev. 16: a The like is 
every where to be found in the Classics. 

ELLIPSIS. 

<5» 189. Nature and kinds of Ellipsis. 

(1) Ellipsis consists in the omission of a word, which, al- 
though it is not spoken, is necessarily impUed in order to make 
out the sense. 

Note 1. Ellipsis may respect the suhjecty the predicate^ or the copula 
of a sentence, according to the usual mode of treating this matter. But 
as the predicate is in its own nature generally an undefined thing, we can 
hardly suppose (the case of Aposiopesis excepted) that a speaker or wri- 
ter would leave this to be arbitrarily supplied. Properly, then, ellipsis 
respects the subject or the copula of a sentence. 

Note 2. Recent grammarians do not reckon as ellipsis, those cases in 
which the word to be supplied is already mentioned or suggested in the 
preceding context ; e. g. cIVe &lifl6fi6&ay vnig Ti}g^ tfi^y triotriQlag, where 
•&kifl6(u^a is mentally repeated before the last clause, 2 Cor. 1 : 6. 1 John 
2 : 19. Mark 14 : 29. 2 Tim. 1:5. 1 Cor. 11 : 1. Rom. 9: 32, al. saepe. 
For shades of difiference in the mode of supplying the ellipsis, see I Cor. 
7: 19. Eph. 4: 29. Mark 15: 8.- 2 Cor. 3: 13. John 1:8. Heb. 10 :6, 
8. RonL5:3, 11. 8:23. 9:10. 

(2) The copula fifAi (and also ylyvoftai) is more usually omit- 
ted. It is rarely inserted in simple propositions, except for the 
sake of emphasis, because it is spontaneously supplied. 

E. g. ftaxaQiog oivtJq, og x. t. Z., James 1 : 12 ; ii ooi ovo/jia ; Mark 5 : 9. 
Heb. 5:13. Luke 4 : 36, aL saepe. So in the plural (iurl), Heb. 5 : 12. — ^2nd 
pers. sing. (ft), Rev. 15: 4 ; Imper. (ccttw), Rom. 12: 9, aL Even in cases 
where tlfii meanaisiB^exiats, it is sometimes omitted; e. g. Rom. 11 : 11. 1 
Cor. 15 : 21, al. 

Note 1. When other verbs besides those which assert existence, are 
to be supplied, the context, in nearly every case, will lead the reader at 
ouce to the supply of the proper verb ; e. g. Rom. 5 ; 18, where d^ijA^s 

37 
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from V. 12 is to be supplied, of which the tU giv^ DOtice ; comp. tig niv^ 
jog in T. 12. Phil. 2: 3, jui^Mv xata u, t. it, where 7iotovrt$g is spontaneous- 
ly supplied. Gal. 5 : 13, fiovov fi^ «. t . X, where tcatFXffrt is implied ; and 
of course the subject (as well as the copula) is left out here. But this is 
spontaneously supplied by the mind, in referring back to the preceding 
ixl^&TiTe. So Matt 26: 5, ju^ iv tj/ kogr^f sc. /u») [TofTo ysvitr&to] ; Mark 
14: 2, id. Tovio di, viz. rovto Si [Xiyoa]; comp. GaL 3: 17. 1 lliess. 
4 : 15, where the Tarb is supplied ; or the verb ipfifU may be supplied ; as 
in 1 Cor. 7:29. 15: 50. In Matt 5: 38, 6<f&alfitop artl 6q>&al(AOVf 
X. T. i, one must look for the verb [Senffig] in the CNigin&l connection, Ex. 
21:24. 

I 

(3) The subject of a sentence is omitted, only where from the 
nature of the case it is spontaneously suggested, or may be easily 
gathered from the context. 

£. g. pQOVT^ it thunderSf L e. o Zsvg figona ; avayinaasTai, let [the scribe] 
read, ^o in the N. Test ; qtyirlf (iaQTVQBtj Xsysif etc., in respect to O. Test 
quotations ; where the meaning is. The Lord saith, or TAe Scripture scdth. 

So where the subject is easily supplied from the context ; as awiiX&or 
uat T€99 fiad^rjTavj there came together [nvig certain] qf the disciples. So tj 
avQiov, ^ crrifitQor, ^ k^g, where ^uiga is readily supplied ; c2^ it&nav [odoy] , 
Luke 3:5. So ^ ds^LOt [x^ig] , »/ ^figa [/^] , ipvxgov [vdwg] , Matt 10 : 42 ; 
TO yXvxv [vdag] , James 3:11; tjj ixogiivfi -t^ iniovcjj -[^fiiga] ; iv Xsvxolg 
[ifiaxioig] , John 20 : 22. 5:2, ngo^axtx^ \TtvX'rj\ , etc. etc 

Note 1. Sometimes the case absolute is used in an impersonal way, 
when iv&gdmtav or tifmv may be imderstood ; e. g. Luke 8: 20, ienviyyik'n 
ttvr^, Xty6ttto9^ it was told hiniy [some] sayings oTt it. t. X. 

(4) Although the predicate cannot be wholly omitted by ellip- 
sis, yet a part of it may be, when this part is obvioudy suggested 
by the context. 

E. g. dag^ffnat itiXXmg, he shall swffkr many [nX/tfyiig stripes] , Luke 12 : 
47. 2 Cor. 11 : 24. But edl such eases we may call hremloquince, rather than 
ellipsis. So : * Give to all their dues, t^ tov (pogoVf i e. t^ otpBlXexs t. 9. 

6tC. y 

Note 1. Befbre fi^ or (trjjtag^ used in the way of breviIo<5[uence, ijgwn 
or didouttt {I fear) may be supplied by the mind ; oflen so in die cla^os. 
£. g. ' If God spared not die natural branches, (i'^nug ovdi aov fpdanK^, [I 
&ar] he tinU not spare thee,* Rom. 11 : 21. 

(5) Sometimes both subject and preduxUe are omitted ; but 
'merely because the context readily supplies them, 

E. g. in GaL 5 : 13, fiovov firi tijp iXsvd^sglav etc., i. e. pi} [xarixfits] r^y H, 
etc. Matt 26: 5. 2 Cor.9: 6. GaL 3: 17. 1 Thess. 4: 15. 

Remark. The unbounded licen^ of the older grammarians, in extending ellip- 
sis to all parts of the Greek Test., such as is developed in fios's book on ellipsis, 
and other works of the like kind * is now, by general agreement among gramma- 

* Of this book and of Weiskc on Pleonasms, Hermann says ; Singulari profecto 
casft accidit, ut L. Bosii liber de EUipsi maximam partem sit pleonasmus; Weiskii 
de PleonasmOf ellipsis. 
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jianiyquite abjurf d. Adjectives and participles which stand in the place of nouns, 
are now regarded as nouns, without the feeiingr that any ellipsis exists. Such 
modes of expression are considered merely as brevUoquence. So the neuters of ad- 
jectiyes aad participles are taken as nouns, when they are employed as such. So in 
in respect to the use of the cases ; they are now regarded as expressing relations of 
themselves, and not needing prepositions to govern them ; for these only render 
their meaning more explicit. So in respect to cases governed by verbs ; the old the- 
ory was, e. g. that tlval nvog required to be considered by the mind, as being equiva- 
lent to cli'ficc vivf Tivog', but now the Gen. itself is regaided as indicating the same 
relation as vUs in such a case would express. So too in ^Ituai^ip roi) ^HXi or Mau9- 
MaTTa^iQv (Luke 3 : 86), vlug need not be regarded as necessary, because the 
Gen. of itself indicates origin. In a multitude of the like cases, we may consider 
the modes of expression simply aa being hremioqueni^ not as elliptical. All Ian- 

fuages employ a multitude of breviloquent expressions ; which, in general, are, 
y reason of usage or by the aid of coiitext, as intelligible as the more ample ex- 
pressions. 

Specially were the older grammarians prone, almost every where, to introduce 
prepositions before the Gen. and Dat. cases which follow verbs ; e. g. avxl after 
verbs of buying and selling ; ano after those of feeling, restraining, etc. ) diu be- 
fore the Gen. of time ; iig before the Inf of object or design ', in after verba of 
abounding ; iv before the Dat. of time, place, instrument, etc. ; naqu after verbs 
of hearing ; %vtxa after verbs of displeasure, anger, or before the inf. with loO ; 
ini after verbs of ruling, etc. ; xatu before the Ace. of manner, in respect to, etc. ; 
ntoi after verbs of remembering, forgetting, etc. ; in all which cases the most en- 
lightened grammarians of the present day speak no longer o^ ellipsis. 

So also ja respect to Conjunctions; e. g. they supplied tVa before the Subjunc- 
tive, in cases like rl ^iktrt noii\ava i^iv ; which is easily solved by simple inter- 
puQction, e. g. t/, -^iltts, 7rot»J(T(u v^iv ; what {according to your wish) shalL I do 
for you ? 

One need not deny, that in many cases the sense would in some respects be 
more explicit, had the writer supplied such words as those that have been men- 
tioned. But if breviloquence is to be esclnded from language, the greatest and 
most effectual means of vivacity and energy of style must be withheld. 

APOSIOPESIS. 
^ 190. Ndt'wre and UseqfU. 

(1) Aposiopesis (anoaifinfjatg) eonsists in the «uppres8k>n of 
a part of a sentence, on account of the feelings of the writer, or 
for the sake of brevity, energy, etc. 

£. g. in Luke 19: 43. 13 : 9. Aet8 23 : 9. So after'n di firi, n de /ur^/f, 
a part of a sentenoe, or even a ivboie one, ie often omitted ; e. g. 6 : 1. 9 : 
17. Mark 2: 21,22. Luke 10: a 13:9. Rev.2:5, aL Cases of this nature 
can be judged of only by the connection and the n^eamog demavded by 
the passage. 

BREVILOQUENCE. 

<^ 191. Nature and Use, 

(1) In a multitude of cases, the repetition of a word or words 
obviously suggested by the context is omitted. Formerly this 
was put to the account of eUipais ; it is now reckoned as brevU- 
^quence. 

m 

Note 1. The exact inetss and bounds of ellipsis and breviloquence can 
hardly be defined. They run into each other in a certain class of cases. In 
4peoe]»J» iMKwevejT, the omUieion of wprcls, »rhere the Buppif of tb«m i» most 
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plain and obvious, and there can be no room for mistake hy an intelligent 
reader, is caUed bremloqumet. 

E. g. ,0V irv 17(9 (liav (famaSfi^^ alia { (i^ crs, i e. { fZa [PanaS^] <^ 
Rom. 11:18; xal tig itrn .... Xva maxiwrm £K ainwi John 9 : 96. 15 : 25. 
13:1& Mark 14: 49. PhU. 3: 13,14, iyi ifiamow ov koyiifiiiai, hdiM.T.1, 
L e. & di [lo/lCofuu] ; Luke 23 : 5u 

Note 2. Under the head of hremloquenee or ftrocKj/ibgy (/9^ff;fi;Io/t0)may 
be classed the so-called amdrudio praegnana ; e. g. iro«<rri etg t«}f fiaailiUaf^ 
he will save [and bring me] tnlo U Hngvbm, 2 Tim. 4: 18. Acts 23 : 11, 24. 
1 Pet 3: 20. 2'nm.2:2& Luke 4:38. GaL5:4. 2Gor.]0:5. Mark7:4. 

ZEUGMA. 

^192. Nature and Use. 

(1) Where a verb is connected with two nouns, and has such 
a sense that it does not fit them both, but we must supply ano- 
ther Terb in order to make an appropriate sense, this is called 
Zeugma, 

E. g. avH^x^ ^^ TO aiofia ainov . . . xa» { yXwnra avtov, i e. i; jrXwraa 
avrou [ilv&ti], Luke 1 : 64 ; yaXa vftag inotttra, oi fi(f&fia, I have given you 
mSk to drink, and [have fed you] not with meat, 1 Cor. 3 : 2. I 'TiuL 4 : 3. 
This is frequent in the classics. 

PLEONASM. 

^ 193. Nature and Use. 

(1) Pleonasm means the addition of one or more words in 
order to designate what is already designated by other words. 

(2) Of this there exists a considerable number of examples in 
the N. Testament 

E. g. ano ftaxifo&tPf ano avm&tr, sjtBna ftna tovto, naliv dcvrf^ov, naliw 
ht dtmigov, nifodgafiKP tfiirifood'tv, infialXuv l^oi, nalw apaMafmiitr, naliw 
avaxaivlf^r, onlaa axtAov&Bip, wg Fofio^a &fioiw&fifjiiPf %a ofioiiofiata . • . 
Oftoia, etc, most of which occur also in the classics. So o^e afler Sqpov- 
fupog, (Ar afler iarttXiym, So ixtog fi (iii instead of cl /u^ ; n^o nQoaomav 
(^ZD'r) for nifo, etc In all, or nearly all, of these and the like cases, inten- 
sUy of expression is designed by the writers. The words are not un- 
meamng. 

(3) Different from pleonasm, properly so-named, is particu- 
larity and circumstantisdity in designation. 

E. g. Yqail>ttrt%q dia /ei^o( * xariiyyiiXs dia aiiftaxog * inaqag rovg c<p^ 
^aXfioig i&eaaaxo' avoH^ag to ctto/io avTov elitip' nal iyivtio (^n*l) ot< 
avpitiXfoep, etc A great variety of such expressions occurs in the N. 
Testament ; most of which, however, add more or less of colouring to the 
picture. 

(4) Repetition of the same words is not properly pleonasm^ 
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but is designed for the sake of energy in expression, or to show 
deep feeling. 

£. g. KVQUf xvQie ! ^JlXi iittXoiaaa&e, ilka ^/laa^fftt, iX£ idutmiod'ttB. 
1 Cor. 6 : 11. CoL 1 : 28. John 1 : 11. 19 : 10. Mark 12 : 30. 

Note 1. The like is the effect of synonymes ; e. g. aydgig raXiXdlotf 
like the classic ardgig 'A&fivcuoi, etc. 

Note 2. A similar effect is produced by repeating a sentiment both in 
the affirmative and negative form ; e. g. lUjuold/f/ore, xcei ovx tK^rrjaajo, John 
1: 20. 1: a Eph. 5: 15. 1 John 2: 27. Acts 18: 9. 

Remark. The verbs a^/o^ai^ doxeo), S-iliUf f oil/udoi, inixHQim^ xaXionai^ 
and cv^^xoi, which even later commentators and recent lexicographers 
sometimes represent as >pleonasHcj all give some coUyuring to the mode of 
representation, and are not to be ranked under pleonasms. 

In like manner the wg with participles has often been considered as 
pleonastic ; which is beyond all question a mistake. The N. Test has of- 
ten been accused of abounding in pleonastic expressions ; and hence the 
skill of its authors in writing Greek has not unfrequently been attacked. 
But the Greek classics afford specimens in abundance of the same or the 
like kind. £. g. (loix^v fiax&r&ai, noUfAOv noXtfiup, q>ny(ap fpvy^t q>v<ret 
neq>vx(ijg, {ptvyav Bqtvye, yovf^ /fvpoiogy fityi&Bi fAiyag, oIo&bv oiog, wg aXri^ 
&6ig Tw ovTi, tv^vg naffaxQVf'h "^oXiv av&ig, idxa iatog, itl awtx^fi Bntna 
fitTa javra, Ttavjinaai xal navifog^ litpi} Zc/cav, tXeys (pag, r\ 6* og Xiytov. So 
with a positive and negative form ; ovx ^^^^rxay aXXa ftaXima, fUyitnot de 
*al ovx iJKKrraj Xi^ta . . . xal ovx aTtoxginpofiai, The demonstrative is used 
for recapitulation or emphasis, as in the N. Testament ; e. g. al olxlat . . • 
avxai VTtrJQxov igvfia, Thuc. IV. 69. Ta ngcvoQa vfiv . . . ixiiva nxaa&B, 
Cyrop. VL 1. 17. Tag KvxXddag riiaovg . . . Tai^ia; • . . itoXfujaaVf Isoc. Pan- 
ath. p. 241. *£iioi fiiv . . . irvvBia /un doxdig XiyHtf Eurip. Fhoen. 507. 
See Kilhner, § 85a 

PARENTHESIS. 

<5» 194. Nature and Use. 

(1) Parenthesis means a word or phrase inserted in the midst 
of a sentence, which is thus interrupted or suspended ; after 
which the sentence is resumed and completed. 

Note 1. All clauses with reUdives, added for the sake of explanation, 
etc., might come under this definition, taken in an enlarged sense. But 
these are not here meant ; although many editors of the N. Testament, and 
critics, have not unfrequently treated them as parentheses. 

Note 2. The same might be said of clauses in apposition; which, how- 
ever, accurate philologists do not now reckon among parentheses. 

(2) Real parenthesis is either, (a) Where the words of one 
individual are recited, and those of another are inserted in the 
midst of them. 

E. g. 'That ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth to 
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ibrgive mno, (fora Uyu %f nagnlvnt^ *) *EytQ&uf ^rpoy «. «. 1, Afatt 9; 6; 
'Pa/Jfii, (o liyttai kfffiijPivoiAtror, diddaxaXt), nov fjiivuq ; John 1 : 99. 4 : 9. 
9:7. Mark3:30. 7:aa 15:42. Mattl:22,2a Luke 23: 51. John]:]4. 
6: 83. 11 : 2. 19 : 23, 31, aL saepe. In respect to ftme ; Luke 9 : 28L 

(6) Where the sentence is suspended for the introduction o^ 
matter not directly necessary to its full enunciation. 

K g. Rom. 4 : 11, CK vo Xoyur&iiriu . • . (^txaiwrin^y interrupts the course 
of thought; and so, more or less, in Rom. 7: 1. 1 Cor. 7: 11. 2 Cor. 8: ^ 
11 : 21, 23. 12 : 2. Col. 4 : 10. Heb. 10 : 7, aL saepe, especially in the writ- 
ings of Paul. 

Remark. Of course the limits of parenthesis nvill often be defined by the sab- 
jective views of the reader as to meaning and connection. Hence the great va- 
rietj in regard to the usage of these grammatical signs ; so that scarcely any two 
editors or interpreters agree in all cases. It is cStentimes, however, not verj 
inaterial, in regard to the sense of the author, whether parenthesis be inserted or 
omitted ; for whether the sign of parenthesis is inserted or omitted, it cannot ma- 
terially vary the sense. Hence the subject cannot be of essential consequence ; 
but still, it is connected with perspicuity of representation. 

ANACOLUTHON. 

<$» 195. Nature and frequency. 

(1) By anacoluthon (dpanoXu^ov) is meant^ a sentence which, 
being interrupted by some inserted circumstance, is resumed not 
with a regularly continued construction, but with oae differing 
from that with which it was begun. 

Note 1. In writings full of thought and argument where Uie author is 
more intent on his matter than on his manner, anacoltElhon most frequently 
occurs. Paul exhibits it most frequently of all the N. Test writers, in his 
epistles, although it occurs elsewhere. 

£. g. Mark 9 : 20, xal idotp [6 naig] alnov, iv&img to nnv/ia itmaQa^tv^ 
where the regularly continued construction would be : svdimg vno jou 
nvsvfiarog iannyaaano (passive). Acts 23 : 30, fifjrv&Bl(njg di ftot ini^ovXrig 
[t^$] fig tov ardga fiikluv Bffi(T&ai, which would regularly be, fifklovaiig 

Sometimes the construction begun and intermitted, is entirely &x)pped, 
and another one commenced de novo ; as John 6 : 22 — ^24, o oxlog . . . idii^ 
... (v. 24) ore ovv bISov^ after a long parentheses of two verses. Gal. 2 : 6, 
0710 di Twy doxovpitoif %lval ta . . . i^Aol yag oi doxovvrfg ovdev nqoaotvi&rvxo^ 
where the first construction required the sentence to be completed with a 
passive verb, but the construction is changed and an otdtivt verb is therefore 
employed. Rom. 2 : 17 — ^21, where the sentence is begun with u ds av 
X. T. X, and then resumed in v. 21, by o ovv diddawmf without the fL Ana- 
colutha may be found in Rom. 5: 12 seq. 9: 23, 24. 2 Pet 2: 4 seq. 
1 John 1 : 1 seq. Acts 10: 36, aL 

(2) Anacolutha are frequent, when the construction is con- 
tinued by means of a participle, which often appears in a Cftfie 
different froia that which would naturally be expected. 
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£. g*. ntt^oataXn vft&i . . . iw^ofispot , . . (movdaCortE^ £pb. 4: 1, 2, botk 
participles in the Nom. plural, instead of being (as we should naturally ex- 
pect) in the Aoc. as agreeing with v/iof(. Col. 3: 16, ivomsljai iv ifjiiv . . . 
diddoMVTsg xal vov&etovvjsQy Participles in the Nona, instead of the Dat 
plural So 2 Cor. 9: 10, 11. Acts 15: 22. CoL 2: 2. And so not unfre- 
quently in the classics. By recommencing (as it were) a sentence with the 
Nom. of the Part, the meaning of it is made more emphatic and conspic- 
uous. See § 172, where various anomalies are presented 

(3) Another species of anacoluthoit is when, after the sen- 
tence is begun with a particle, the construction passes over into 
a finite verb, where we should naturally expect the participial 
construction to be continued. 

E. g. Col. 1 : 26, TO fivatrJQioy to unoMtxgvfifiivoy . . . vwl di i<pixfBQ(a^y 
instead of vwl di q>ttViQfa^if. Bph. 1 : 20, i/Blgag avtiv . » • xal ina^^iasy. 
2 John V. 2. Heb. 8 : 10. 

(4) Sometimes the Nom. or Ace. at the head of a sentence, 
has a verb after it which is not congruous with it. 

E. g. tavra a SsojQsiTi, iXfVfrovTai tifiiqai, iv alq ovx a(f>sd"i]anai Xi9oq 
inl Xl&to. Here I should construe thus : *• In regard to these things which 
ye see, etc' See also 2 Cor. 12 : 17. Rom. 8 : 3. 

(5) A kind of anacoluthon is it, when /m«V is employed without 
a corresponding di. 

In most cases where this is done, there is an ellipsis or aposiopesis as 
to tlm apodosis in which di would stand. The lexicons (under fuv, di) 
will give a considerable number of examples, and the requisite explana- 
tions. Miv usually requires a di either expressed or implied ; but a con- 
siderable number of cases exist, where no ^8 is expressed. Like to this 
is the case of yag, which always implies a relation to some preceding 
thought, and a sequency after such thought ; but oftentimes the particular 
thought to which yoQ is consequent, is not expressed, but only implied. 
It should be noted, however, in regard to fiiv, that ensiia, xal, ti, iXXd, av- 
TUQj fAivtoi, fAiiv, Bitot, (sco Passow on di), sometimes take the apodotic place 
of di ; and ofien the apodosis is altogether omitted, in which case the sen- 
tence is a real anacoliUhon, Winer, § 64 II. 2. e. 

VARIED CONSTRUCTIONS {Oratio Variata). 
^196. Nature, extent, and object. 

(1) By Oratio Variata is meant a departure from a construc- 
tion already exhibited by one member of a sentence, in another 
and corresponding member that might take the same construc- 
tion as the first. 

(2) This happens often, even among the best writers ; and in 
general the object of it is, to attain more perspicuity or emphasis 
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by the new construction, than would be effected by retaining the 
one akeady exhibited. 

K g. Rom. 12: 1,2, noi^axaXii vfiag . . . naffaai^vat * wtt fir^ crucr/ij^a— 
"tlZfa&B . . . lurafiOQ^om&e, where the two latter verbs stand in the Imper. 
instead of being put in the In£ with naQacntjirai, as they might have been, 
and as they regularly would be. But the varied construction, by adopting 
the Imper., throws more emphasis into the sentence. So Mark 12 : 38, 
T&v d'eloniaw h arolaig nsQinautv, nal ianaonovq h ralg ayoqaiq, where 
the same construction would have required affnat/ta^cu instead of aoTifxo-- 
liovq. Phil. 2 : 22, or», ^ natQi tixpov, ovr i/iol idovlsvasv tig to svuyyi^ 
liop, where sameness of construction would have demanded ifiol only, in- 
stead of avp ifioL So Eph. 5 : 27. CoL 1 : 6. John 5 : 44. Eph. 5: 3a 
1 Cor. 14:5. 2 Cor. 6 : 9. PhiL 1 : 23 seq. Rom. 12 : 14 seq. Such con- 
structions are frequent in the classics. Winer, p. 450. 

Note 1. In Rev. 14 : 14. 7 : 9, eldop xal tdov take both Norn, and Ace. 
after them, L e. the Nom. in respect to Idov, and the Ace in respect to 
Mop. 

(2) A species of varied construction is frequent in the N. 
Test., which consists in a change from the direct to the oblique 
method of style (oratio directa et obliqua), in the same sentedce. 

E. g. Luke 5 : 14, 'He conunanded him (itidspl bItchp (Inf), ilia anrcZ- 
'&itp dii^ov,^ X. T. X, where it is changed to a direct style, and the Imper. of 
direct address is used. Acts 23 : 32, ' He dismissed the young man, com- 
manding him to tell no one on ravia ivffpawioag nqog /is, where the last 
clause according to the indirect style of the first part of the sentence, would 
be nqog avtop. See Mark 11 : 32. 

(3) Another species of oratio variata, is the translation from 
the singular to the plural, and vice versa. 

E. g. Rom. 12: 16, 20. 1 Cor. 4: 6seq. GaL 4: 7. 6: 1. Luke 5: 48eq. 

Remark. All these kinds of varied construction are found in the 
Greek classics. In this respect the N. Test has nothing very peculiar ; 
except that the Apocalypse abounds, most of all, in style of this kind. 

POSITION OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

<5> 197. Nature and design. 

(1) The Greek, by the aid of its various endings of cases, etc., 
may depart from the most easy and natural arrangement of words 
without any special prejudice to perspicuity. The variety, in 
this respect, depends very much on the mode of thinking pecu- 
liar to the several writers. 

NoTK 1. The most natural order is to arrange the adjective near to its noun ; 
the adverb to its verb or adjective; the Gen. to the noun, etc., which governs 
it ; prepositions to the nouns which they govern ; antithetic words opposite to 
each other, etc. But departure from this, for the sake of emphasis, rhetorical 
effect, euphony, and other reasons, is frequent in all good writers. 
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Note 2. It is natural, that the historical style should adopt the obvious order 
of words most frequently ; and that the animated, argumentative, oratorical, and 
poetical, on the other band, should most frequently depart from it. Paul Uses 
more freedom, in this respect, than any of the writers of the N. Testament. 

(2) Position often has speciality of meaning attached to it. 

E. g. The adjective ifi designed to be efmpbatic, when it is placed before 
a noun, and does not dtand included between an article and ite noun ; so 
q>cpog fiiyag, igyov ayaS^ov, etc., would be the usual order of the Greek, bat 
ftiyag q>6j5og, iya&ov tqyov would render the adjective 'emphatic. To this 
remark, however, an exception must be made of such adjectives as alXoq^ 
CK, lUiog, and some others of the like tenor. But ovxoq Sy^Qeanog is plainly 
different in the shade of meaning from Sv^ganog ovtog^ the first being 
equivalent, or nearly so, to this ia a man, the second to this man. 

Note. This whole subject, rich in information as to the characteris- 
tics of respective writers, has, as yet, been but very imperfectly investigated 
and explained. 
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<S^ 198. Nature and design. 

(1) Adverbs, other particles, and sometimes other words are, 
for the sake of euphony, or other reasons, separated from the 
words to which they are most nearly related. 

E. g. Rom. 5 : 6, ei* Xgunog orronf ri(i&v onrd^fv&v, where ct» belongs to 
ovtatv, 1 Cor. 14 : 7, ofitog ji ayjvxa qxovr^v didoyta, where ofiag naturally 
would come before qfouvriy. Gal. 3: 15, c^o); av&gwnov x&tvgtofisvriy dia- 
■d^xipf ovdflg ad^sxsi, where ofji<og belongs to ovdelg jc x. X. See John 12 : 1. 
11:18. 21.8. 

Note. Trajection of a negative particle is not unfrequent, even in the 
Greek classics. In Acts 7 : 48, owe is separated by several words from xa- 
voixsi which it qualifies, so firj in Heb. 11:3, from ytyovivau 

POSITION OF CERTAIN PARTICLES. 

<^ 199. Various usages in respect to these. 
(1) Aiy fidp, ovp^ ydg, yt\ (fisvovvye), cannot begin a sentence. 
Ae and yag may have the second, third, or even fourth place, ac- 
cording to the nature of the sentence in which they stand, ''u^ga 
(in the classics) cannot begin a clause ; in the N. Test., howev- 
er, it not unfrequently does this. 

E. g. Sga in GaL 2: 17, 21. 5: 11, al. ; and so ag ovy, Rom. 5: 18. 7: 
3. Eph. 2: 19, aL Likewise (levovvyB in Luke 11 : 28. 9 : 20. 10: 18, al^ 

38 
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PARONOMASIA. 

^ 200. Nature and use. 

(1) In general this consists of words being ranged together, of 
similar sound but differing in sense. It is a favourite figure of 
rhetoric in the best writers of the O. Test., e. g. Isaiah, and is not 
unfrequent in the N. Testament. 

• 

E. g. Xifioi %al Xotfiol, Luke 21 : 11 ; ^cu^y xal TrroiTy,. Acts 17 : 25 ; sfiad-ey 
a(p (ov Itkx^c, Heb. 5:8; &6vov, q>6yov .... aawixovg, aavr^siovgj Rom. 
1 : 29, 31 ; nvtvftajixdlg nv^fiaTtxa, 1 Cor. 2: 13; aviol iv kavtdiq kavtovg^ 
2 Cor. 10 : 12 ; nsi&sv&ai . . . ^ TiBiafiovri, Gal. 5 : 7, 8, which last word seems 
to have been coined for the sake of the paronomasia. 

Note 1. Not unlike to this, but approaching nearer to what we some-' 
times call playing upon words, are the examples in various places ; e. g, 
nagaxo-^ and vnaxo^ in Rom. 5 : 19 ; xorrotTOfi^ and negLJOfiij, PhiL 3 : 2, 3 ; 
anoQovfispoi and i^anogov/isvoij 2 Cor. 4:8; igyaioiiivovg and nsQirfgya^o- 
fiivovg, 2 Thess. 3: 11 ; ixdvtraa&at, and insvdvaaa^ai, 2 Cor. 5:4; /tyco- 
(Txsf^ ttvayivartTxsig; Acts 8: 30. Comp. Gal. 4t 17. 1 Cor. 3: 17. 6:2 
11:29,31. 2 Cor. 5:21. 10:3. 

Note 2. All these usages abound even in the best Greek classics ; see 
Eisner, Diss. H, Paulus et Jeaaias inter se comparati, p. 24. (1821. 4). See 
also Winer, p. 431. But let the student beware, how he makes the mere 
ifioiotiXevTov of the Greek verbs into paronomasia, e. g. such endings as 
are in iXid-aa'&tyTaPf ingla^riaav, etc. 



EXPLANATION 



OF TECHNICAL WOR])S IN GRAMMAR, RHETORIC, AND EXEGESIS, DESIGNED 
TO AID THE STUDENT IN THE PERUSAL OF COMMENTARIES. 



Jlenignuif an obscure allegory ; sometimes, a dark saying, a mystery. 

Mlegory, lit, where one thing is said and another meant ; e. g. God is a 
rock. It includes parable, and fable, 

Aiuuxhdhon, where one part of a sentence does not accord, in its mode of 
structure, with another ; § 195. 

Anadtplosis, where a word at the end of one clause, is repeated at the be- 
ginning of the next; see Ps. 121: 1,2. 

Anaplwra^ where the same word is repeated in the beginning of several 
successive clauses ; see Deut 28: 3 — 6. 

Anastrophe, the transfer of a preposition to a place behind (instead of before) 
the noun which it governs, so that the place of the accent on the prep, 
is changed ; see p. 26. Note 5. 

Antanadasis, when the same word is repeated in a difiTerent sense ; e. g. 
Let the dead bury their dead. 

Anthropopathy, where what belongs to man is, in the vmy of similitude, as- 
cribed to God; e. g. when eyes, hands, feet, anger, revenge, etc, are as- 
cribed to God. 

Antiphrasis, where the same word has opposite significations ; e. g. ^rna 5 
to bless and to curse. 

Aphaeresis, the removal of one or more letters at the beginning of a word ; 
e. g. fi for <p^ or zqn]. 

Apocope, the cutting off of one or more letters at the end of a word ; e. g. 
71 cr^' for naqoL. 

Aposiopesis, the suppression of a part of a sentence; see § 190. 

Apostrophe, (in rhetoric), where the speech is changed as to its direction^ 
Called also nQO(T<poiyri(ns. 

Apposition, the joining of one noun, or its equivalent, to another, for the 
sake of explanation or amplification ; e. g. Kvgog, 6 flaaiXtvg. 

Attraction, the changing of the normal form or case of a pronoun or noun, 
because of the influence of some preceding noun or pronoun upon it ; 
e. g. inl Tiaatv oig rfxovaav, (olg instead of ol). 

Asyndeton, L e. without a conjunction ; see § 188. 

Catachresis, lit. an excessive use of a word. It means, to employ it in a 
sense extended beyond, or out of its normal use ; e. g. O foolish Gala- 
tians, who hath bewitched you ? 

Diaaresvs, the separation of vowels; e. g. oit;, o^is 
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EUipns, see § 18a 

Iktallage, the exchange of one tense, mode, number, person, or gender, for 

anoUier. 
Eparudq^ns, where the same word is repeated at the beginning and end 

of a sentence : £cc. 1 : % 
EpanodpSf repetition of the same word in the beginning and middle, or 

middle and end, of a sentence; Ezek. 7: 6, 7. 
Epanorthoais, a correction or limitation of what is said. 
Epenihesisy the insertion of a letter in the middle of a word ; e. gi fnoXsfiog 

for noXffUig. 
Epistropht, where the same word is repeated at the end of several clauses 

or sentences ; 2 Cor. 11 : 22. 
Epizevxis, the junction of words repeated ; e. g. de»p, deep* 

Fable, an allegory, where impossible actions are ascribed to the agents in- 
troduced, or where the agents are non-entities ; e. g. the &ble of Jo- 
tham ; the fables of Aesop. 

CTtiome, a proverbial sa3ang, a short general maxim or sentiment 

HderodUes, see § 29. 3. 

HypaUage, the transposition of words in such a way, that what is predica- 
ted of one thing belongs to another ; Matt 8 : 3, ixa^aQurdi] i; XijigoL 

E^fperbaUm, when one or more words are placed out of their natural order ; 
e. g. iv allots alia, for ulloie iv all(ff, 

Hffpethohy an excessive catechresis, where a word or phrase is used which 
signifies much more, if literally taken, than the writer means; e. g. Thy 
seed shall be as f Ae idara of heaven, and as the sands of (fie 9ea sihm'e^ for 
multitude. 

irvny^ properly ^^Mmukd^Tu It denotes the use of a word in a sense op- 
posite to its natural meaning. 

MeUigma (ftsiliyfia), a softening down of an expression by some apology 

parenthetically inserted, e. g. Heb. 7: 9, atg sjtog sVnuv* 
Merismus (giiQiafji6g\ when the whole is signified by specifying parts of the 

same ; Is. 24 : 1, 2. 
Metaphor, when a word bears a .tropical sense, which is like to, but still di^ 

ferent from, its literal meaning ; e. g. God is our sun* 
MetapLasm, see § 29. 4 
Metathesis, the traipsposilion of letters &om one part of a word to a di£fer-> 

ent one ; e. g. xgaditi fi>r K»fdicL 
MEstomfiny, where a part is named instead of the whole, or cause for effisct, 

etc. ; and tnce versd, 

Oratio variaia, a milder species of anacoluthon, where a construction once 
begun is discontinued, and a di^rent one adopted ; e* g. no^axalm 9ra«- 
^afftijvai . . . xal fih trvaxfifiajiiia-d-e, u. t. I, § 196. 

Chn^moron, (lit acute folly), is where contrary things are so joined, that 
they are absurd when literally taken, and very significant when fully 
understood ; e. g. he robbed the naked of their garments* 
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ParahUj (lit eompanaon\ is applied to a fictitious narration, ^piiiere the 
actors are merely symbols significant of realities of another kind. In a 
limited sense, it means only such fictitious narrations as exhibit things 
possible or probable. 

Paroenda, proverbs, common and sententious sayings. 

Paragoge, the adding of a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; e. g. M 
for iv. 

Paronomasia, see § 200. 

Pleonasm^ see § 193. 

Prolqunsy anticipation of any word, by referring to it as already spokiMu 

Prosopopoeia, when personality or its attributes are ascribed to any thing 
which is not a person ; e. g. Let the floods clap their hands ! 

Prosphofussis, see Apostrophe. 

Prosthesis, adding a letter at the beginning of a word ; e. g. ir/uiK^Off for 

Sifmploce, ((nmXoxvO, a repetition of die same word or phrase at the beginnmg 

and end of several sentences ; Ps. 1361 1 — 3. 
Synaloepht, the union of two syllables in one ; eickw by Crasis, p. 26: n. 5. 

a, or by Elision, ib. &. 
Syjuuresis, the contraction of vowel& 
Syncope, taking away one or more lett^!s from the vdddte of a word ; e» g» 

naxQoq for natii^oq. 
Synchysis, a vox^qov nqoxiqov, where the onder of words is inverted ; 1 Cor. 

9:10. Phil. V. 5. 
Synecdoche, where a whole is taken for a part, and vice versd ; e. g. Jem- 

salem, for Judea or the Jews ; all the wtrld, fbr many individuale. 
Synizesis or Synecphmesis, when the vowels of two words are written out 

in full, but a contraction is made in reading them ; e. g. x^hteov ds oi 

riTog, (where -X€0> is read ^xpw) . 

Tmesis, when a verb, compounded with a preposition, is written separately 
from the preposition ; e^ g. im iv sdoyro, for inidorto oi/y. 

Zevgma, see § 192^ 
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iy^yiQuety 81. 1* 

ifldtaVf 5G. n. 2. 

aidoij 49. n. 2. a 

axrjnoa, 81. 1. n. 

akaXa -ag, 42. b, 

iXfiXiq>tt, 81. 1. n. 

akXa, 285. 5. 

a(iq>lj § 113. 

Sf, with Fut Indie. 225. n. 1. — ^with 
Opt § 140. -'^'Ap before oU the 
modes, § 142.— Alone, 233. Rem. L 
— Position of, ib. Rem. IL — ^Re- 
petition ol^ ib. Remark IIL — In 
Praet Ind. 23a n. 2. — With Opt 
238. 2.— With Part. 233./— With 
Ind rel. 243. 2.— With Subj. ib. 3. 
and n. 2. — Combines with parti- 
cles, 244. n. a — In hypoth. clauses, 
249. 1. n. 1. 2, and n. 2 ; also 2. n. 
1. 2.— With Opt 250. 3.— ib. n. a 
—With Imp. Ind. 250. b. and ib. 4. 
^ —With Subj. 253. 2. 2. 

ai^a § 111. 

arijQi 56. n. 3. 

itvil, § 109. 

aviUajOy 92. Rem. 

arieaxtt, -|a, 80. n. 4. 

ansxajaara^fl^ 80. n. 4 

anOf § 109. 

ainog, 197. 4. 

0vro$, §42. 

avTov, 198. 5. n. 2. 

Sx^i, 31 top. 

pipXrpca, 106. 5. 
(SoQ^Sg, 42. a. 
^ovXhj 131. b. 
fiotig for fiolij 2a n. 4. 

rig, 288. 2. 
ylyvofiat, 131. 2. 



yXvxltar, 6a 4. 
ywjj, 56t 2. — 49. 6. 

^8, use o^ 285.5. Iseq.— ^ontinuatiYe^ 

287, c. 
didfifptOj 131. 1. b, 
dsdoQO^ 90. 7. o, 
dinag, 52. n. 4« 
dio, § 112. 

8 — augment, 79. 2. 

^flf/iji', 80. n. 2. 

laAonca, 80. n. 2. 

iaV, with Ind. 250. n. 3. 

kavtov, §44* 

eyvtoVf 127. 1. 

l/yoixay, 90. n. 3. 

idbrfKovovr, 82. n. 2. 

idoXiovtrav, 91. 8. 

edga&ov, 131. 2. 

cdojxcr, 120. 11. n« 

B^fjxa, 120. 11. n. 

si for eay, 250. n. 3. 

tidttfABVj 92. Rem. 

flxa, 120. 10. n. 1. 

flxwvj 51. n. 2. — § 28. 

cIai^^xx, 81. c. 

il^ojlfa for etXoya, 33. R. 5. 

eifil and tt^t, 27. Rem. II.— 128. 2. 

£(1^17x0, 81. c. 

sigrixayy 90. n. 3. 

Big(ig), § 111.-186. n. 2. 

dg, 195. 1. 

dxotTar, 91. 8. 

Ix(«),§109. 

ixghovav, 91. 8. 

iA7)Xt;i9^a, 81. 1. n. 

ifififASxa^ 81. 1. 

6V§ 110.— 186. n. 2. 

i^BlXatOj 92. Rem. 

i^miaatSf 92. Rem. 
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ili}Xd^sTe, 92, Rem, 
Ibixoe, 80. n. 3. 
eoXna, 80. n. 3. 
soQ/a, 80. n. 3. 
ini, § ] 13. 
insl, 245. b, 
BJtevttV, 92. Rem. 
snsaov, 131. 1. 
snga^op, 131. 2.—^. 
igr^f^sixa, 81. 1. n. 
SQig, 48. 4. n. 1. 
ig, see sig, 
ixqanriv, 131. 2. 
svQuVj 92. Rem. 
etgafASvogi 92. Rem. 
i<pdyafABv, 92. Rem. 
iq>dyo<Tav, 91. 8. 
liqpv/av, 92. Rem. 
^eo, 91. 10. n. 1. 
IcL^axav, 90. n. 3. 

iatOy ffig etc. irreg. § 76. 4. 

f; for 8 augment, 79. 3. n. 1. 
^jiovXri&ijVj 79. n. 1. 
vyayov, 81. 2. 
fiygofiiiVy 131. 1. 
rjbvvdfAfiv^ 79. n. 1. 
ma, 120. 11. n. 
^i^oy, 131. 1. 
^yc/xa, 91. 10. n. 1. 
r^vtynov, 81. 2. 
Tvelx&rd'Sf 80. n. 4. 
rivetxofiijy, 82. n. 2. 
rivtaxXoWj 82. n. 2. 
^^a^ov, 81. 2. 
^;^o*, 51. Par.^52. n. 3. 



•^es, 44. n. 3. 

-^i?T* For -^^4, 32. n. 2. 
•^yi^trxo), 131. 2. 
'&vyajriq, 56. n. 3. 

V», 128. L 

'jfjaovg, 56. 1. 

ti'a, before sub. clause, § 147. 

xaiy nature and use, 284. 2. — Di£^ 
meanings, 284. n. 1. — 3. — ^Adverb 
285, 3 Often omitted, 285. n. 3, 



xaTcr, § 112. 
naxaHavxactti, 106. 5. 
mxifdyaMTi, 80. n. 4. 
xaTHXrj<pd^ri, 81 c 
narsXlnoaaVj 91. 8. 
xavxatrai^ 106. 5. 
ntufAaiy 129. 5. 
xfiff'&ai, 129. 5. 
xdfASvogj 129. 5. 
xsxXrixa, 131. 1. b, 
xixXoipa, 90. n. 2. 
xixfiiixa, 131. 1. 6. 
xitafiai, 129. 5. 
xXslgj 48. 4. n. 1. 
xgadlrj for xaqdUty 35. 2. 

liZotTra, 90. 7. c. 
Xccoff, 46. n. 1. 3. 

^fiV, 286. n. 1—3. 
Iiri — /ui}ds, § 183. 1. 
/i^— /AijTc, 281. 2. — other substitutes, 
§184. 

vovg, 45. n. 2. — 60. n. 1. 

Ivv, § 110. 

o, od«, demonstr. § 41. — 199. 2. 

odi/yacai, 106. 5. 

oda>do(, 81. 1. 

oW«, 90. 7. c— 130. 6. 

oXzi, 106. 5. 

olvo; for Folvog^ 23. n. 4. 

0710);, before sub. clause, 240. 5. -— 

§147. 
oQvig^ 48. 4. n. 1. 

OQfOQVXft, 81. 1. 

oTs, 245. a. 

0$, relative, § 40. 

0T», omitted, 237. n. 1. — in clauses, 
§ 146. — in quotations, 238. Rem. I. 

ov, in ov fi^u 241. 4.-277. 2.-279. 5. 
— ov repeated, § 182. — ov^ovdi^ 
§ 183. 1. — oiJiB— oSt«, 281. 2.— 
substitutes for these, § 184. 

ovd$lg, § 126. 

ovTOff, 199. 2. 

ovja, 30. 6. 1. 

01^01$, § 159. 



aoi 
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oipBi, 106. 5. 

naff a, § 113. 
nagiUh 106; 5. 
nuQiXajSoaap, 91. 8. 
srot^cli^ixTai, 92. Rem* 
ntJiatdtvajaij 107. 2. 
ntntl&tttai^ 107. 2. 
nijiOfiq>a, 90. n. 2. 
TttQl, $ 1 13. 
9i/;rT0), 131. 1. e.g. 
nlovg^ 45. n. 1. 
nolig, 53. n. 1. 
sroili^, 61. 1. 

9VOT0 aod xroTa, 27. Rem. XL 
wouj, 48. 4. n. 1. 
TtQiVy 245. c 
yr^iv ij, lb. 
1 9r^o, § 109. 
ngog, § lia 

^^oy for Fgodov, 83. n. 4. 

a, aspirate, 23. n. 5. — ^When it falls 
away, ib. — Final $ inserted or 
omitted, 30. 1. — Form when final 
in tbe middle of words, 81. 2. 

ciXag, 52. n. 4. 

axiv&ai, pas8» 83^ 2. n. ' 

oif, § 110, 



Te, nature and use, 283. 4. 

Ti&sata, 120. 10. n. 1. 

li&npM for ri&apjta, 131. XL 2. 

TSTa/oTai, 107. 2. 

mtfiOPj 131. 1. 

tiifirpia, 131. 1. 6. 

tBTQUpatai, 107. 2. 

T8T^04y)a, 90. n. 2. 

jfe, f /, § 125. 

Tig and t^, § 43. 1. 3. 

Tovgyoy for to fgyoPy 26. n. 5. 

Tot/TO) peculiar use, 199. 4. 

vyt^ff, 60. n. 2. — 52. n. 2. 
vnsQf § 112. 
V7I0, § 113. 

(prigAi, 129. m. 

X*iQi>gi 48. 4. n. 
j^ilt^oif, 56. n. 2. 
j^^^y for ^^y, 79. n. 2. 
j^^vaoiJ;, 45. n. 1. 

^S {to)y § 111. — Before sub. cluuse, 
237. 1— § 147.— 240. 5.— § 159. 
— In parenthesis, 253^ 4.-*— With 
Part, 265. 3. 

ware, 159. 1. 159— With Inf., § 159. a 
I — ^With Infin. of design, 257. n» 1« 
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[The numbers employed are used in the following manner; viz., when § 
stands before any number, the Section designated is meant; in other cases, the 
first number denotes the page^ and the accompanying subsequent number a sub- 
division (not a section) on that page. Before the designation of Jfotes a small n. 
is placed. In some few cases, there is more than one subdivision on a page, 
which will correspond to the numbering; but a single glance of the eye will en- 
able any one to decide which is meant.] 



•^ccen/5, nature and design, 24.— kinds, 
24. 3. — ^Names of words in respect 
to accents, 24. 3. — ^Use of the grave^ 

25. n. 1. — Of circumflex, 25. n. 2. 
— Place of accents, 25. 4,5. — Quan- 
tity disregarded in placing them, 

26. n. 2. — Circumflex on ultimate, 
26. n. 3. — Varied by change of 
words, 26. n. 4 seq. n. 5. — Impor- 
tance of, 27.Rem. It- When wTitten 
in N. Test, 27. Rem. lEL— Various 
usage, 27. Rem. IV. — Accentua- 
tion of composite words, 142. — Of 
Dec. L, 44. n. 3.— Of Dec. H. 45. 
n. 1. 46. n. 3.— Of Dec. m. 49. 
n. 4. — Of Dec. II. contracts, 54. 
n. 5. — Of syncopates, 56. n. 3. — 
Of adjectives, 59. b. 60. n. 1.— Of 
Pronouns, 65, n. 1. — Of zfe, § 43. 
n. 1.— Of Verbs, § 77.— Of Parti- 
ciples, 117. 7. — Verbs in f**, § 79. 
4. 6— Of Hfil, 129. 3.— Of (prifU, 
129. 4.— Of Prepositions, 134. 2. n. 
— Of compos, words, 142. 

Accusative case, after Verbs, § 103.-— 
what it marks, 172. 1. — Space re- 
lations of, 173. A. — Causal rela- 
tions of^ 173. B.^-As designating 
results,17S.5. — also object wrought 
upon or affected, 174. 6. — After 
verbs ofmotion,175.7. — designates 
time passed through or how long, 
175. 8. — also measure and weight, 
175. 9. — Ace. of special limitation, 
175. 10. — Two Accusatives, § 104. 

39 



— ^They express objects affected 
indirectly, 176. 2. — Ace. with the 
pass, voice, § 105. -^ Used as an 
adverb, § 84. rf. 3.— Ace. absolute, 
189. 4. — Exchanged for other ca- 
ses before the Inf. 258. n. 1. 

Adjectives, terminations and flections, 
§ 30. — Par. of three endings, 58. 
— Contracts with three, ib. — Ac- 
centuation, 59. n. 1. 6. — Peculiar 
accent in contract forms, 59. n. 4. 
— ^With two endings, § 32. Par. 60. 
— With one ending, § 33. — Anom- 
alous, § 34. — Compared with Par- 
ticiples, 61. — Degrees of compari- 
son, 62. — Anomalies in compari- 
son, 63. Declension of compara- 
tives, 64. — Concord, 191. 1 seq. — 
Repetition,191. 3. — Adj. for nouns, 
192. 5. — Place supplied by Gen. 
case, 192. 6 seq. — Fem. for neuter, 
193. 8. — Periphrases for adj. 193. 9. 
— Used adverbially, 193. 10.~Comp. 
and Superl., § 118. 

Adverbs, numeral, 65. 5. — Nature, 
classes, use,l 32. — Formation, ib. 3. 
— Cases of adverbs, 132. c, — Com- 
parison of, 133. 4. — Syntax, § 180. 
— Converted into adjectives, 276. 2. 
— Of place, ib. 3. — Of mode, ib. 4. 

Alphabet, 1 9. Sound of the letters, 20. 
- — Time of introduction,20.-Comp. 
with the Hebrew, 21. — Ancient 
letters dropped, 21. 

Anacoluthon^ § 195, 
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Anastrophe, 26. n. 5. c. 134. 2. n. 

Anomalies in declension, § 29. As to 
case-ending, l.-As to ground form, 
b. 2.— Defective, 57.5 

Aorist, nature and use, 72. 6— Sel- 
dom two forms of the same verb, 
75. 10.— Syntax, 220. 5. '*. 

Aorist L, formation, 91. 10. — 94. 7.-r 
95. 3.— Syntax o^ 220. 5.— In de- 
rived modes, 222. 6. 

Aoriat IL, used in but few verbs, 74. 
7. — Not used in pass., when found 
elsewhere, 74. 9. — ^Formation, 91. 
11.— 94.8.— 95. 4.-96. 4.— Marks 
same time as Aor. I. 222. b. 

Apodosis omits av, 232. Note. — ^With 
Perf. and Pluperf., marks past time, 
232. Note — h\ hypothetical senten- 
ces, 248. 5. — ^Relation to protasis, 
§ 157. — Omitted in hypoth. claus- 
es, 251. n. 4. 

Apposition of nouns, § 116. — ^Extent, 
190. 2. — For substance made by 
Gen., 190. 3. — Case of it changed 
by attraction, 190. 4 

Aposiopesis, § 190. 

Apostrophe, when employed, 29. 3. — 
Object, 30. n. a 

Article, forms of, 42. — ^Nature and uses, 
§ 89. — Before leading nouns, 144 
2. — Omission before same, ib. 6. — 
Omission before abstract nouns, 

145. n. 5. — ^before material sub- 
stances, 145. n. 6. — ^before a word 
indef. but limited by adjuncts, 145. 
3. — Before well-known objects, 

146. 4. a, — objects mentioned, ib. 
h, — ^Before subject and predicate, 

147. 5. — ^Before nouns in apposi- 
tion, 147. 6. — Omitted after verbs 
to be, to call, 148. 7. — ^Usage before 
nouns of difE gender, 148. 8. — Of 
the same case and gender, 148. 9. 
— General view of it, 149. Gen. 
Rem. — With adjectives, § 90. — 
Omitted before adj. predicates, 149. 
2. — ^With adjectives when used as 
nouns, 150. 3. — ^Same with parti- 
ciples, § 91. — Before Part, used as 
verbs, 151. 2. — Before Part quali- 



fying nouns, 152. -&. — Before ad- 
junct clauses to nouns, § 92. — Be- 
fore Gen. adjunct, 153. 2, — Special 
usages before pronominal words, 
§ 93. — Before adverbs, 155. 6. — 
Before the Inf. mode, 155. 7.— Be- 
fore- words quoted, 155. 8. — ^Arti- 
cle as pronoun, § 94 

Aayndic construction, § 188. 

A^fnddon^ § 188. 

Attic Future, 89. 5. 

Attnulion, changes the case of nouns 
in apposition, 190. 4. — Of rel. pro- 
noims, 201. 2.^-Of nouns also, 201. 
a— Of the subject of Infin. 259. 
Remark. • 

Av^ment, 79.— Syllabic, 79.3.— When 
omitted, ib. n. 2. — Temporal, 79. 
4. — Par. of vowel-changes made 
by it, ib. — ^Anomalous -eases, ibi n. 
1. — Variable usage, 80. n. 2. — 
Temporal augment excluded, 80. &. 
— General principle of all aug- 
ments, 80. Gen. Rem. — In com- 
pound verl^ § 57. 

Breathings, smooth and rough, 23. — 
When employed and how written, 
23. — ^Ancient ones now dropped, 
23. n. 4. 5. 

BrevUoquence, 291. 

Cardinals, 195. 1 seq. 

Cases, number of, 40. 3.— Nature, 
meaning and object, § 96. 1 seq. — 
Absolute, § 115. — Abs. in Partici- 
ples, § 171. — Gen. ib. 2. — Dat ib. 
3, — Ace. ib. 4. — ^Nom. ib. 5. — 

drcumjlex accent, 24. 3. — How form- 
ed, 25. n. 2. 

Citations of others' language, § 177. — 
Direct and indirect, ib. 1 — a — 
Modes, ib. 3 — 5. 

Comparative degree, § 118. — Express- 
ed by positive, 193. 2. — Followed 
by naqa and vniq, 193. 3. — Ob- 
ject with which compared impli- 
ed, 194 4 

Comparison, of adjectives, § 36. — Of 
Adverbs, 13a 4. 
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Composite Words, formation in vari- 
ous ways, § 87. — Loose and close 
composition, 140. 1 seq. — ^Accen- 
tuation of them, 142. 

Concord, of adjuncts with nouns not 
always observed, J57. n. 2. — Of 
verb and subject, § l28.-^Anoma- 
lies, 205. 2. 

Conditionalily, marked by otV, § 142.^ — 

Conjunctions, nature and use, $185. 
—Kinds, 283. 

Consonants, number and - classifica- 
tion, 21.-— Changes by euphony, 
§ 10. — To avoid concurrence of 
too many, 34. R. 17. — Doubling and 
transposition, § 11. 

Constmctio pregnanSy of dg and iv, 
186. n. 2. 

Constmctio ad sensum, 205. 2. h, — 

Contract nouns, of Dec. in. § 25. — 
First form, 51. 1. — Parad. ib. — Pe- 
culiar modes of contraction, 52. n. 
2. and n. 4. — Fem. nouns here an- 
omalous, 52. n. 3. — Second form, § 
26. — Endings and parad. 52. 1 seq. 
— Various ways of contraction, 53. 
n. 1 seq. PeculiaiT accentuation, 54. 
n. 5. — Tliirdform, endings, parad. 
§27. — Peculiarities of some nouns 
here, 54. n. 1. seq. — Syncopated 
nouns of Dec. HI. § 28. — Peculiar- 
ities of some nouns § 29. — Contract 
adjectives, 59. n. 4. 

Coronis, nature, and use, 30. 4. 

Correlatives, § 47. 

Crasis, 26. n. 5. a. — 30. n. 3. 

Dative, ending of sing. 41. 2. — After 
verbs, § 106. — Object and use, 177. 
1. — Distinction between Gen. and 
Dat. 177. n. 2. — Dat. of locality, 
178. A.— Of time, 178. 4.— Of cir- 
cumstances, 178.5.-The Dat. prop- 
er of direction, 178. B. — Causal 179, 
8. — Verbs placed before it, 179, a. 
seq. — Of possession, 180. 9. — In 
respect or regard to, 180. 10. — ^In- 
strumental, 181. C. — Of ground or 
reason, 181. 12. — Of means or in- 
strument, 181. 13. — Of way and 



manner, 182. 14. — Measure, price, 
worth, 182. 15.— Of material, 182. 
16. — Other constructions instead 
of Dat. 182. a. — Dat preceded by 
Ace. with same verb, 182. 6.— Dat. 
af^r adj., adverbs and nouns, § 
.107.— Absolute, 189. 3. 

Declensions, what, 40. 1. — number ofj 
ib. How distinguished, 40. 4.^- 
General principles of, § 19.^- 
OriginaUy but one, 40. 2, and 41. 
n. 1. — Dec. L42 — endings, 42. 1, 
*— principles of, 42. 2. — Contracts 
of, 43. c. Paradigms, 43. — Re- 
marks, ib. — Accentuation of, 44. 
n. 3. — Dec. 11. 44. — Endings and 
forms, 44. — Original forms, ib. n. 
1, 2. — Oxytone neuters, 45. n. 4. — 
Contracts of Dec. 11. 45. — ^Anom- 
alies of same, ib. n. 1. — Attic 
forms of 45 seq. — Anomalous ac- 
centuation of these, 46. n. 1— -4. — 
Dec. in. characteristics, § 24.^- 
Formation of Nom. 47. 2 seq. — of 
the other cases, 48. 4 seq. — Ac- 
centuation, 49. n. 4. — Paradigms, 
50. Declining with a vowel not 
contractible, 50. n. 1. — Anomalous 
forms, 51. n. 2. 

Demonstratives^ article as such, § 41. 
1. — Propoun, ib. 2, 3. 

Deponent verbs, § 61. 

Derivate words, § 86 — Original roots, 
ib. 1 seq. — Derivate verbs, 135. 4 
seq. — Derivate nouns, 136. 6 seq. 
— Different classes of them, 137. c. 
— Derivate adjectives, 138. 7 seq. 

Dialects, forms of in verbs, 106. 7. 
121. 7. 

Diastole, HypodiastoU, 29. 2. 

Digamma, name and office, 23. n .4. — 
When it falls away, 23. n. 4. 

Diphthongs, proper and improper, 22. 
— Pronunciation, 22. — Manner of 
writing them, 22. 

Disjunctive clauses, § 186. 

Elision, 26. n. 5. 6. 
Ellipsis, of subject, 204. 3.— Of pred- 
icate, 204. 4.— Of copula, 204. 5. 
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— Nature of, § 189. — Of copula, 
ib. 2.— Of subject, ib. a— Of pred- 
icate, ib. 4« , 
EndUics, when accented, 24. 2. — 
Pronouns enclitic, 65. n. 1, also 67. 
n. 1. — tifii enclitic, 129. 3. — Also 
tprifil, 129. 4. 

Futiartf nature and use, 73. 7. — Ex- 
cluded from Subj. and Imper. 73. 
3. — Fut midd. for Fut active, 84 
5. n. — Attic, 89. 5. — Fut. Indie, 
used to indicate certainty, 225. 2. 
— ^Used for the Imper., 229. 4.— 
Fut Indie, with ay, 231. a. 

Future /., formation, 89. 4 — ^92. 2. — 
95.2.— Future Attic, 89. 5. — Syn- 
tax, 222. 7. 

Future IL, when not used in act. or 
midd. voice, 74. 5. — Formation, 92. 
12.— 92. 2.-96. 2.— Like Fut L as 
to meaning, 223. N. B. 

Gender, kinds and modes of desig- 
nating it, § 16. — Neuter gender 
applied to persons, 158. 3. — Fern, 
for neuter, 193. 8. — Neuter adver- 
bially, 193. 10. 

GenUive, ending of the plural, 41. 1. 
— Original form, 41. g. — Nature 
and uses, § 98. — Opposite to the 
Ace. in meaning, 162. 2. — Gen. 
after other nouns,'*wlth varieties of 
meaning, § 99. — attributive in such 
instances, 164 Gen. Rem. — Creni' 
tive after Verbs, § 100. — nature and 
meaning of, 164. 2. — compared to 
the English idiom, 165. 3. — Gen. 
of space, 165. L — of time, 166. IL 
•^-Gen. of causal relation, 166. IH 
— of origin, 166. 9. — of posses- 
sion, 166. 6. — of that which com- 
prises, or Gen. partitive, 167. 10. 
—of material, 168. 11. — of ground 
or reason, 168. 12.— of mutual re- 
lation, 169. 12. — After verbs which 
may also govern other cases, 170. 
Gen. Rem. 1 seq. — After parti- 
tives, adjectives, participles, 171. 
— After compar. degree, 171. 3. — 



After participials, 172. 4 — After 
adverbs, § 102. — Absolute, § 115. 3. 

Hebraism, as to pronouns, § 126. — ^As 

to Part, § 173. 
Heterodites, 56. 3. 
Ihffoihitical sentences, 247. 4 seq. 

Peculiarities o^ § 158. 

Lnperfed, nature and use, 71. 4 — On- 
ly in the Indie, 73. 2. — Forma- 
tion, 91 . 8. — ^94. 5. — Conveys a con- 
ditional and negative sense, 225. 3. 
—Syntax o^ 217. 2. 

Imperative, nature of^ 229.1.-of permis- 
sion, 229. 2.— When = Fut 229. 
a— Place supplied by Fut 229. 4. 
Diftl use of Pres. and Aor., 230. 5. 
Peculiar sense of Imper. Perf. 230. 
n. 3.— Syntax, § 141.— With fiij, 
230. 6. 

Impersonal verbs, § 174. 

Indedinable nouns, 57. 6. 

Indicative 70. 2. — Independent, §138. 
— ^With ay, 231. a, 6. — In subord. 
clauses, with and without Sr, 
237. 1, seq.— With fii], 241. 2.— 
In relative clauses, with and with- 
out Sv, 243. 1. 2. — Adverb, clauses, 
245. 2. — § 156. 2. n.— In hypoth. 
clauses, 249. 1.2.-Ind. Imp. widi ay, 
250. h. In clauses of way and man- 
ner, § 159. 2. — Of comparison, 253. 
2. 1. — In oratio obliqua, 274. 4. 

Infinitive, nature, 70. 6. § 161.— Old 
forms, 77. 2. — Inf. verbs in /u, 
119. 8.— With ar, 233. c— With 
wq, § 159. 4. — Distinguished from 
Part., 254. n. 1. — Without the 
Article, § 162. — Subject of a sen- 
tence, 255. 2. -^ Ohjed of same, 
255. 3. — Place supplied by other 
modes with particles, 255. n. 2. — 
What verbs it follows, 256. 5. 1 seq. 
— Inf. complement, 256. 4. — In£ 
explanatory, 256. 5. 260. 3. — Of 
design, with oifrre, 257. n. 1. — 
With the article, 257. Rem. § 165. 
—Inf. for Imper., 5 163.— With 
cases after it,'§ 164. — ^With the 
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same subject as the principal verb, 
258. 1.— With a diffi subject, 258. 
2.^-Subject anfl object of a sen- 
tence, § 165. — Inf. with xov be- 
fore it, 260. a— Inf with i^, 261. 
4. — ^With prep, requires the Arti- 
cle, 261. 4. Gen. Rem. — Tenses o^ 
§166. 

Interjedions, 134. 

hderpundioriy origin, object, etc., 28. 
1 seq. 

Interrogative^ sentences, § 175. — Di- 
rect, 271.— Indirect, 27i-An8wers 
to interrog. § 176. — ^To interrog. 
with ov, and /uij, 279. 5. 

KappOj 21. n. 4. 

Lahials 21, 2. 

Letters, Sound o^ 20. — division, 21. — 
Double letters, 21. 1. — Original 
number, 20. n. 2.— compared with 
Hebrew, 21. n. 3. 

lAngualSf 21. 2. 

Liquids, 21. 2. &. — Verbs with § 66. 

Liquid Verbs, how augmented, 87. d. 
Formation of tenses, 96. — Synop- 
sis of various kinds, 110. — Synop. 
of Perf. pass.. 111. 

Metaplasm, 57. 4. 

Metathesis, in verbs, 131. 2. 

Middle Voice, used intransitively, 212. 
Rem. in. — figuratively, 212. Rem. 
IV. — Peculiar tenses of, § 132. — 
Meaning of, § 131. 

Modes, kinds, 70. — ^stinctions and 
genera] principles, § 137. — ^In in- 
dependent sentences, 225. — Modes 
of dependent sentences, § 145. — 
Exceptions, 236. 3. — In relative 
clauses, § 151. — In hypothetical 
sentences, 248. 6 seq. 

Mode-Voioel, 76. n. 3. 2.— Parad. of 
same witli explanations, 77. 

Mutes, classification, 22, also 31. — 
Changes when they come together, 
31 seq. — Before a rough breath- 
ing, S3. R. 5. — Changes before 
<r, 33. R. 6.— Before /u, 33. R. 7 



seq. — Peculiar changes in the 
third class of, 33. R. 10.— Chan- 
ges before y, 34. R. 11 seq. 

JVegative clauses, repeated, § 183. — 
Destroy the force of each other, 
282.4. 

Nominative case, the subject of a sen- 
tence, 160. 1. — ^Used absolutely, 
160. 2.— for the Voc. ib. 3.— Af- 
ter a copula, ib. 4. and n. 1. — Ir- 
regular use of it in apposition, 161. 
5. — Absolute, § 115. 

JSTouns, number and gender, § 95.— 
Plural with the sense of the sing., 
156. 2. — Plural with generic sense, 
157. c. — Attracted by the case of 
a relative, 201. 3. Formations, 136. 
n. seq. 

JSTumber in Greek, § 17. — In verbs § 
58. — Plural as sing. 206. c. rf. § 95. 
2. — ^Variations of, 207. 5. a. 

JSTumerals, Paradigm, 64. — Use of, § 
119. 

Optative, nature, 70. 4. 224. 2 seq. — 
Opt of verbs in — fii, 119. 7. — Pe- 
culiar forms in Contracts, § 76. 1. 
— Distinguished from Subj., 224. 
3. — Peculiar in verbs in (ii, 120. 
4. — Independent, 228. — Opt. of 
wish, desire, 288. 3. — Of moderate 
command, 228. n. 3. — With av, 

228. 4. — Id moderate commands, 

229. 5. — With wwg oy, 229. 6.— 
With av, 233. rf. — In subord. 
clause, 239. 3. — After primary 
tenses, 239. 6. — With Sv in such 
clauses, 240. 4.— With fi^, 241. 3. 
— In relative clauses, § 152. — In 
adverb, clauses, 246. 4. — §156. n. 
— Clauses of way and manner, 
§ 159. 3.— Comparison, § 160. 2. a 
— In oratio obliqua, 273. 3. 

Oraiio Variata § 196. 

Ordinals, 64.-Used adverbially, 195.3 

Palatals, 21. 2. 

Paragogic, Nun 30. 5.— Parag. of 
pronouns, § 48. 
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ParerUhesig, independent, 253. 4. — 

Paronomasia^ § 200. 

PartideSj nature and kinds, § 178. 

ParticipleSf compared with Adjec- 
tives, 61. — Root-ending, 78 after 
Par.— Of Verbs in /x*, 120. 9.— 
Participial adverbs, 132. 6. — Part, 
vnth av, 233* yi — Nature and con- 
stiniction, § 167. — Distinguished 
from adjectives, ib. n. 1. 2. — Con- 
cord, 262. 2.— Concord with sub- 
ject, 262. 3. a.— With object, ib. 
b. — Excluded by some verbs, 262. 
4. — Distinguished from Inf., 262. 
n. 1. — From a finite verb, 263. 1 . 
— Objects answered by the Part. 
§ 168. — Sometimes it expresses 
subordinate action, ib. n. 2. — De- 
signates adverbial relations, § 169. 
— Of time, ib. 3. — Causal and con- 
ditional, ib. 4. — Of way and man- 
ner, 265. 5. — Special uses of, § 

170.— .Part, with «j, 265. 3 

With verbs of existence, 265. 4. — 
Part absolute, § 171. — In all the 
oblique cases, ib. 2 — 5. — Anoma- 
lies of Part. § 172.— With Gen. 
absolute instead of other cases, 
288. 2. a. — c. — With Ace. instead 
of other cases, 268. 3.-With Nom. 
instead of other cases, 267. 1. — 
Use of tenses in Part., § 173. 

Passive Voice, use of, § 133. — ^With 
Ace. after it, 259. 3. 

Pa^do-post Fuiwre, nature and use, 
73. 8. — ^In the pass, only, 74. 6. 
—Syntax, 223. 8. 

Perfect, nature and use, 71. 5. — Not 
usual out of Indie, 74. 4. — Parad. 
of Perf. passive, 105. — Perf. pass, 
of pure verbs, with o", 111. 5. 

Perf, L Formation, 90. 6. 93. 3. 95. 1. 
97. 6.-Syntax, 219. 3. 

Perf IL, used in but few verbs, 74. 8. 
— Formation, 90. 7. 97. 7.--Syn- 
tax,2l9.3. 

Person, endings in Verbs, 78.— Num- 
ber of, § 58. Variation of, 207. 6 
seq.-Conforms to anteeedent,$150. 



Pleonasm, § 193. 

Pluperfed, native and use, 72. 6. — 
Only in the Indie, 73. 2. — ^Forma- 
tion, 91. 9—94. 6—95. 2.— Syntax, 
219. 4. 

Position of words and sentences, 
§ 197.— Of particles, § 199. 

Predicate, must be a verb, or its equiv- 
alent, 204. 4.— Ellipsis of, 204. 5. 
—Gender of, 206. b. 

Prepositions, § 85. § 179. — Primitive, 
1 34. — Classiiication,134.3.— -Cases 
governed by them, § 108. — Origin 
in space relations, § 96. 7. § 108. 1. 
— Retain the same meaning every 
where, 184. 2. — Mark dimension 
relations, 184. 3. — Also time and 
cau8«dity, 184. 4. — Before Gen. or 
Dat or Ace. only, 185. — Before 
Gen. and Ace, § 112. — Before 
Gen., DaL, and Ace, 186. — Prep. 
tlq and iv with constructio preg- 
nans, 186. n. 2. — Repetition of, 
187. n. 4. — Adverbial use, 187. n. 5. 
— Compounded with verbs, § 1 14. 
— Syntax, § 179. 

Present tense, nature and use, 71. 3. 
—Formation, 88. 3—92. 1—95. 1. 
Syntax, 216. I. 

Proclitics, 26. n. 5. c^ and § 7. 2. note. 

Pronouns, personal, 65. — Relative,66. 
Demonstr.66. — Defin. 67. — Indefl 
and Interrog., 67. — Reflex., 68. — 
Recipro., 68. — Correllative, 69. — 
Paragogic, 69. — Laws of gender 
and number, § 120. — Use of per- 
sonal pron., § 121. — Possessive, 
§ 122. — Dat case for possessives, 
198. 3.— Demonstrative, § 123. — 
Often omitted, 199. 3. 243. 3. — 
Relative, § 124. 242. Rem. I. — 
Differ often in gender and number 
from antecedent, 200. 1. a seq. — 
Interrog. § 125.— Indef. 202. 3. 

Protasis, often omitted in sentences 
with Imperfect tense, 226. n. 3. — 
Omitted before apodosis With «y, 
231. n. 2. — Of hypoth. sentences, 
247. 4. — Relat. to apodosis, § 157.— 
Omitt. in hypoth. clauses, 251. n« 3. 
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BedupHcationj what and when, 80. 1. 
»- Ezceptions, ib. 2. — h in the 
room of it, 81. c, — Attic Redup. 
§ 56. — Common in Aor. IL, 81. 2. 

Jldatwe Sentences, § 149. 

Boots of Verbs, simple and augment- 
ed, § 62. — Pure and'impure, 86. 2, 
3. — Augmented in diff. ways by 
consonants, 86. 4 seq. — By vowels, 
87. 5. — Par. of same, 88. 

Sampi, 21. n. 4. 

Semi^VQwdSy 21. 2. 6. — No other con- 
sonant can tnd a word, 22. n. 2. 

Se/nUnctSy simple, ^ 127. — Composite, 
§ 143. — Principal and subordinate 
234 3 seq. — Essential parts o^ 
235. 6. — Classes of subordinate 
sentences, § 144. — Relative, § 149. 
— ^Adverbial, § 153. — Of place, § 
154 — Of time, § 155. — Hypothet- 
ical, 247. 4. — Adverbial, way and 
manner, ^159. 

Stigma, 21. n. 4. 

Svhjed of a sentence, § 127. 2. — Dis- 
agrees with the predicate, 206. 3. 

— Copula verb may conform to' 
subj. or predicate, 207. 4. — Anom- 
alies of various kinds, 207. a seq. 

— Several subjects to the same 
verb, 207. 6 seq. 

Subjunctive, nature, 70. 3. 224. 3. — 
Peculiar form of in verbs in -fi^ 
119. 6. — Distinguished from Opt 
224 3. — ^Independent, when, 227. 
— Hortatory, 227. 2. — Deliberative, 
227. 3. - With Sv, 232. c. — With 
av joined to other particles, ib. — 
Aor. Subj. marks the future, 232. 
c and n. 1. — In sub. clauses, 239. 
3. — Subj. after historic tenses, 239. 
€U — With av in sub. clauses, 240. 
4.— With pj, 241. 3.— In relative 
clauses, 2^. 3. — In adver. clauses, 
246. 3. — In hypothetical clauses, 
249. 2. — In comparison, § 160. 2. 
— In oratio obliqua, 274. 5. 

Subordinate clauses, ^ 187. 

Subscript Iota, 30. 6. 

Superlative degree, 194. 6 seq. — How 



made by the positive,] 94 7. — ^Heb. 

superlative, 195. 8. 
SyUabication, ^14. 
Syn£opt, in verbs, 131. 
Sifniz/ms^ 30. n. 3. 

TS-ajeeHon of words, § 198. 

Tenses, nature, 71 . 1. and § 135. — 
Division, 71.2. — Limited use o^ 
73. 1 seq. — Classification, 75. 1. 

— Par. of endings, 76. — Leading 
characteristics of forms, 76. n. 1, 
— Tense-endings, 76. n. 3.-Tense- 
character, ib.l. — Personal endings 
in the tenses, 77. 3. — Par. of same, 
78. — Formation of, § 63.— Forma- 
tion of, like to verbs in /*i, § 80. — 
Relations of, to tune, § 135. — Rela- 
tive and absolute, 214. 3 seq. — 
Primary, 216. 6. — Distinctive Use, 
§ 136.— Pres. ib— Imperf. 217. 2. 
—Perfect, 219. 3.— Pluperf. 219.4 
— Aorist, 220. 5. — Aor. exchanged 
with visurious tenses, 220, I, 2, seq. 

— Aor. for action often repeated, 
221. c. — for Future, 221. rf. — in 
derived Modes, 222. 6. — Future, 
222. 7.— Paulo-post Fut. 223. 8.— 
Tropical use of the tenses, 223. 
Gen. Rem. — Peculiar use of his- 
toric tenses, 240. 6. — Tenses with 
Inf. § 166.— With the Part. § 173. 

Varied Construction, § 196. 
Verbal adjectives, forms and power, 
§82. 

Verbs, Nature and Kinds, 69. — Pure 
and impure, § 67. Mute Verbs, 98. 
3. — Synopsis, 99. — Paradigm, 100. 
— Illustration of forms, etc., in 
mute Verbs, 105 seq. — Synoptical 
Par. of various Verba muta, 107 seq. 
— Accentuation, 1 1 6. — Exceptions 
to its general rules, 116. 4. seq. — 
Accent of Compound Verbs, 117. 
6. — Anomalous verbs in the N. 
Test, 130. 7. — Verbs with several 
subjects, 207. 6 seq. — Distinctions 
in kinds o^ § 1^. — Have their 
basis in space relations, 208. 2.— 
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Transitiye andintnuis.,206. 4 seq. 
*-Cau8ati7e and permissive, 212. 
note. Reflexive, 212. Rem. L 

Verbs compound, with preposition, ^ 
114. — Repeat file prep, after th^m, 
188. 3. — Verb does not always ac- 
cord in regimen with its prep., 1 88. 
2.— Trans, a&d Intrans. \ 129. a 

VerbB Conirojcty what class contract, 
§ 73. — Contractions, how made 
1 12. 3. — Technical rules for them, 
112. n. 1 seq. — Synopsis, § 113. — 
Paradigms, 114. seq — Notes on 
them, 116. 

Verbs Liquid, § 66. 

Verbs deponent § 1 34. 

Verbs in -p. Distinctive traits, 117. 
1 seq. — Limited number of tenses, 
117. 1. c— Classes, 118. 2.— First 
class, from contract-roots, 118. 3. 
••—Second, with wv or vv inserted, 
118. 4. — Prolongation of root-vow- 
el, U8. 5. — Subj. mode peculiar, 
119. 6.-^Formation of pass, and 
midd. voices, 120. 16. —What 
tenses are regular, 120. 11. — 
iiotts and explanations, etc., of 
paculiar forms, ^ 79. — Par. 122 



— ^Anomalous forms in ~^i, ^ 81. 
— Other pecufiar ones, 129. 10. 

Verbs Pttre, peculiarities. 111. — ^For- 
mation o^ derived tenses. 111. 2. 
-—Exceptions to general rule. 111. 
3. — Peculiar Perfect pass. 112. 4. 
— Synopsis, 113. 

Vocative, general form, 41. 3. — Of 
Dec. in. 49. n. 2.— Of Part., like 
the Nom. 61. 8.— With or with- 
out 01 161. 6. 

Voices, 82. 1. — ^Act, ib. 2. — Pass., 83. 
3. — ^Midd., ib. 4. — In what cases 
they adopt the same forms, ^ 60.-^ 
Tenses of one voice with the 
meaning of another, 84.. 3 — 5.— 
Distinctions of diff. voices, ^ 130. 
Middle voice, ^ 131. Passive, § 
133. 

Vowels, number, 21. — Quality and 
kinds, 22. — Exchanges of, ^ 12.— 
Changes of quantity, 35. 2. — Eli- 
sion, 3a 2, and § 8. 3, 4. — Con- 
traction proper, 36. L — Improper, 
36. IL Rules for the same, 36. IL 
1 seq. 

Zeugma, § 192. 
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